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ON THE STATE OF LEARNING IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Learnine, in its limited and appro- 

iate sense, is not to be found in A- 
merica; the business of a scholar is 
not among the oceupations of life ; 
every man of liberal education must 
have a profession, and, as there are no 
fellow or scholarships in the colleges, 
and no exemption from regular i 
fessional labours for any portion of the 
clergy, it is evident there can be no 
class in society, who have leisure for 
the cultivation of science and general 
literature. The professors in the uni- 
versities form the only body of men of 
letters, and from them alone could 
learned works be reasonably expect- 
ed. But their situation, it will be re- 
collected, is not like that of professors 
in this country; instead of half or 
more of the year in vacations, they 
have but a small portion of it; their 
duties are more laborious, being divid- 
ed among a much smaller number ; 
they have no good libraries to con- 
sult, and, above all, they are obliged 
to work through life, to repair the de- 
feets of early education. It may be 
added, in further explanation of the 
difference between the literary com- 
munities of America and of this coun- 
try, that there, two other classes are 
nearly wanting, which here furnish no 
inconsiderable portion of the stock of 
literature, which are the army and 
navy. In consequence of thus confin- 
ing the talents of the country to the 
circumscribed limits of professional 
duties, the absurd opinion has arisen 


of the inferiority of American intellect. 

It was a French philosopher who made 

the discovery ; and it gratified him 
Vor. IV. 





exceedingly, no doubt, to find that 
English blood could degenerate. This 
opinion will appear erroneous, by ex- 
amining the grounds upon which it is 
formed. The display of talent alwa 
depends upon the situation of 
country, in which it is called forth. 
One state of society demands practical 
cleverness and business men ; another 
closet speculations, scholars, poets, and 
artists. In respect to the first, the 
Americans are equal to any people 
whatever, ancient or modern, as is ful- 
ly proved by their ingenuity in the 
mechanic arts, their commercial enter- 
prize, their activity in the field, their 
acuteness at the bar, and their elo~ 
quence in the senate. For a certain 
time, cg eenicn st esi powers was 
not oO justi e, but necessary ; 
they aes not cultivate flower gardens, 
before they had cut down the forests 
and planted corn fields ; nor erect tem- 
ples to Apollo and the Muses, before 
they had built habitations for their 
own shelter. These reasons, however, 
no longer exist; the country is rich 
and powerful, and secure both from 
savage and foreign foes, and necessity 
cannot now be offered in justification 
of their neglect of learning ; still its 
continuance may be explained, and the 
fewness of their contributions to science 
and literature accounted for, without 
supposing any deficiency of genius. It 
was a confession of Socrates, that the 
charm of knowledge consists in the 
fame it gives to its possessor ; and the 
same confession would probably be 
made by every honest man, who has 
spent his life in or peudetion of it. 
4M2 
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Ambition accompanies active talent, as 
uniformly as heat does .combustion, 
and directs its efforts to the attainment 
of the most desirable honour within’ 
its reach. In America, this honour is 
public office or professional distinction, 
and, therefore, all the talent of the 
+ is drawn into the current, 
which sweeps in one of these direc- 
tions. To establish the truth of the 
opinion we have advanced, and prove, 
t the low lite reputation of A- 
merica, and the small show she makes 
in our libraries, are owing to bad edu- 
cation, want of learning, and the pe- 
culiar use to which talent is there ap- 
plied, and not to any deficiency of it, 
we must trace its display in the course, 
which we say it takes. 

The bar is the profession, which at- 
tracts the greatest number and the 
highest talents, and, notwithstanding 
the wretched state of preparation, in 
which most young men are when call- 
ed to it, the country may well boast of 
the lawyers it has produced. In this 
profession, the deficiencies of education 
must be made up by after diligence ; 
no man can attain to a high rank in it 
without legal learning ; in spite of all 
the prejudices of the country, and the 
general disposition to reduce the sys- 
tem of jurisprudence to a few maxims 
of common sense, the common law of 
England remains, for the most part, 
the law of the land ; and a knowledge 
of that, every one knows, cannot be ac- 
quired without laborious study, by the 
mere force of genius, however great. 
In all the states where this system still 
continues in force, we find a learned 
bar ; and, although the lawyers enti- 
tled to this distinction are few, these 
few are eminently so ; and, to prove it, 
we refer to the common law reports of 
the cases adjudged in the courts of final 
jurisdiction in Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. In some of the states, the 
issue of a suit depends chiefly upon 
the jury, and then the pleas of the 
counsel _— course rather appeals to 
popular feeling, than legal ments ; 
these are admirable sheds, te which, 
to acquire a readiness of extemporane- 
ous speaking, and ee powers of that 
kind are often displayed in them ; but 


as courts of justice, they deserve not 
to be named. The learning of the A- 
merican bar has been displayed prin- 
cipally in. their courts ; and the only 
written evidence of itis contained in the 
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reports. Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
and many other of the English ele. 
mentary treatises, have been reprinted 
in the country, with notes, pointing 
out the alterations or modifications of 
the English law by their statutes. 'The 
civil law isnot used at all, and nog 
studied but by a very small number of 
curious scholars ; and, in general, the 
English books are the only authorities 
cited, except in the admiralty courts, 
where the early Italian, Spanish, 
French, and Dutch writers upon mari« 
time law are often referred to. It ig 
difficult to draw a just parallel between 
the American and English bars, for 
two reasons; first, because in the 
former, the various departments of 
legal business are united in the same 
individual ; and, secondly, because 
their period of preparatory study is 
much shorter, and their means and 
system of education greatly: inferi«; 
or; if proper allowance be made for 
these disadvantages, the first class of. 


lawyers in America may be considered: 


equal to the same class in England, in 
point of legal learning, and superior in 
extemporaneous speaking. We need 
not repeat what we stated so explicitly 
in the first division of our subject, that: 
the well educated lawyers form but a 
small part of the whole number ; it is 
of this small part that we have been 
es and upon them the whole’ 
character and credit of the bar must 
rest. 

The intimate connexion, which exists 
in America between the bar and the 
senate, leads us, in the next place, te 
consider the character of the latter. 
No country ever had occasion for a 
greater proportion of statesmen, and in 
none was political education ever less 
attended to. Three thousand five hun- 


dred legislators are constantly required: 


for the general and state governments ; 
and, in the whole country, there is not 
a course of lectures, either upon their 
own constitutions, the law of nations, 
political economy, statistics, or his- 
tory, and very-little public instruction 
of any kind in these important depart- 
ments of science and learning. The 
bar is the school in which the greatest, 
and almost the only requisite for # 
statesman isacquired, fluency in - 
ing. Want of the necessary lave edge 
is not the greatest evil arising from 
the want of proper political education }) 
a far greater one is, that men who 
have been pursuing a profession for ® 
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time, are very apt to have their 
te raters ay ie by it, and 
are therefore not capable of taking 
such extensive views as politicians, as 
ought to be done by those, who are 
legislating for the whole community, 
and not for a particular class: of it. 
Notwithstanding this defect, the Con- 
of the United States has gener- 

ally been distinguished for the wisdom 
of its political measures, and always 
for a large proportion of powerful and 
uent speakers. It is not surpris- 
ing that the latter characteristic should 
mark this body; the Americans are 
eminently a speech-making le ; 
the practice begins in childhood; their 
colleges are full of clubs. for exercise 
- in this art ; the frequent recurrence of 
elections, and of the caucuses which 
precede them, is continually nourish- 
ing this Ppa for haranguing ; and 
itis in this way that a young man of 
talent always brings himself into 
notice. Nearly every thing is done by 
direct appeal to the people ; a short 
speech has more effect than ever so 
many written volumes upon the same 
subject ; and, therefore, the talent is 
cultivated as the great engine of poli- 
tical power. Thus we see |aow gene- 
ral is the habit of public speaking, and 
we may infer from the use, which is 
made of it, what must be its character ; 
the genius it calls forth is as rich and 
luxuriant as the vegetation upon the 
great rivers of the west, and, at the 
same time, as wild and unpruned. 
The speeches of the members of Con- 
gress might be referred to, if they had 
ever been published collectively, as the 
best proof the country has given of the 
talents, which it possesses. Journals 
of both houses are regularly printed, 
but they do not contain full reports of 
the debates. American eloquence has 
its own peculiar character ; it is not 
British eloquence ; it is neither so dig- 
nified, chaste, nor learned, but it is 
bolder and more rapid in its flights, 
and more impassioned in style and 
manner. It somewhat resembles the 
Irish, but it is. far less laboured and 
artificial. The striking defect, both in 
the forensic and parliamentary elo- 
quence, is bad taste, adefect which evi- 
dently arises from neglect of classic 
ing. We are told in the beautiful 
biographical sketch of Fisher Ames, 
one of tite finest geniuses and most ele- 
quent orators which the country has 
produced, that he read Virgil in the 
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original, and Homer: in Pope; and 
even this is a degree of erudition far 
greater than is possessed by many of 
the best in the land. The 
occasions, which have called forth the 
greatest exercise of talent, were the 
diseussions in the state legislature of 
the proposed federal constitution ; the 
debates in congress upon the treaty 
made with this country by Mr Jay, 
in 1794; and those upon the 

of the judiciary bill, and the other 
changes made by the friends of Mr 
Jefferson, when they first came into 
power, in 1801. Most of the speeches 
upon these great questions have been 
published, and should be read by any 
one, who wishes to form a just opinion 
of American eloquence. Those of Mr 
Ames, upon the two former, are con- 
tained in his works, a book which 
makes every reader regret, that such 
superior talent and genius should have 
been wasted upon subjects of party 
politics, which, from their very nature, 
can be but of local and momentary in- 
terest. But with him there was only 
one object of ambition, and that was 
to serve his country; to this he sacri- 
ficed the more extended fame, which 
he eertainly must have gained, if he 
had written for the world. The same 
period presents us with another strong 
testimonial in favour of American in- 
tellect ; it produced the federalist a 
work, which saved theconstitution from 
being strangled in its infancy. These 
papers, written by Hamilton, Jay, and 
Madison, but mostly by the former, 
contain a remarkably clear and able 
defence of that constitution, and may 
be regarded as a perfect commentary 
upon its principles; could they but 
have conferred upon it the immortality 
they have procured for the country, 
we believe none of its friends would 
have cause to fear for its fate. 

The observations we made upon Mr 
Ames, might be extended to the coun- 
try in general ; the writing talent is 
all expended upon short desultory com- 
positions ; newspaper essays, and ora« 
tions upon the anniversary of their na- 
tional independence, make up the 
whole body of political literature. The 
love of this kind of political food com- 
mences in childhood, and grows with 
the growth ; the extent of it may be 
inferred from the number of different 


newspapers published in the country, 
which at present exceeds five hun- 
dred. 
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The medical profession does not ex- 
hibit such a mass of talent as the bar ; 
but, from the superior means of edu- 
eation provided for it, in point of learn- 
ing, it is by far the first. We have 

said, and we here repeat, that 
in regard to medical schools, America 
cannot justly be charged with neglect ; 
pe ge afer me in not 
ing, w, ignorant 
isi the art. The’ eolleges of 
ag assume the right to give 
cences, but their licence is a mere 
certificate of reeommendation, and not 
a commission, without which a man 
eannot enter upon the practice ; and, 
as ignorant people are always jealous 
of learning, in many parts of the eoun- 
try, charlatans are much more en- 
than those whose education 
entitles them to this certificate. But 
the regularly bred physicians do full 
justice to the advantages they enjoy ; 
in no country is greater practical skill 
discovered among the faculty ; and this, 
we think, is a strong proof of the truth 
of our opinion, that the bad system of 
early education in America is the cause 
of all their supposed intellectual infe- 
riority. The loss is comparatively 
little felt in this profession, and, per- 
haps, it may be even advantageous to 
the cultivation of the mind, 
and the acquisition of a fine taste, 
when one is destined for a pursuit in 
life, in which these qualities are rarely 
called for ; but, however this may be, 
classical learning is not an indispens- 
able requisite for a physician ; for 
it is quite certain, that better are to be 
no where than in America ; and 
as certain, that very few of them could 
read Hippocrates and Galen, or even 
Celsus, in the original. Still the me- 
dical faculty has done more for the 
literary and scientific character of the 
country, than all the others together. 
The college of physicians at Philadel- 
phia, and the Massachusetts medical 
society at Boston, publish their trans- 
actions regularly ; and very respect- 
able medical journals are published in 
Boston and New York, under the di- 
rection of fh mena Several 
works in high esteem, have 
from the professors of the Phileteiphia 
school, on anatomy, surgery, materia 
medica, and the diseases most frequent 
in the United States. In New York, 
the medical writings have been more 
in the nature of dissertations, and are 
to be found chiefly in the medical re- 
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itory of Drs Mitchell and Mi 
a the medical register of Dr Homa 
In Boston, a fund has been placedat 
the di 1 of the medical society, oug 
of which prizes are annually given for 

the best treatises on the subject 
posed ; this has had a very 

effect in directing the attention of stu. 
dents and young physicians to the 
most important inquiries, and has pros 
duced many valuable dissertations. On 
the whole then medical science may 
be considered. in a very respectable 
state in America, and requiring only 
some extension of its present means, 
and a power of excluding ignorant pres 
tenders from the profession to perfect 
its character. 

Before we proceed to speak of the 
American clergy, we must make a few 
observations on the state of religion; 
There being no established chureh, 
and, in general, no obligation to pro 
vide religious instruction, a great part 
of the country is either entirely destia 
tute of it, or dependent upon itinerant 
preachers for all they receive. The 
whole number of religious teachers 
being five thousand, as shewn by the 
latest accounts, it appears that only 
about two thousand of them have res 
ceived any kind of preparatory educa« 
tion, all the rest being fanatics:and 
pretenders to immediate inspiratiom; 
and of this two thousand one-half at 
least are in New England, and of thé 
remaining thousand, but about two 
hundred in the great district of coun 
try south and west of the Chesapeak, 
containing a population of more than 
four million so Thus we see, that, 
in speaking of the clerical profession, 
we are obliged to leave out of consis 
deration very nearly one-half of the 
country, and certainly that half, which 
is most distinguished for talent and 
genius. In fact the profession is never 
thought of by any of the native young 
men of the South, all the supplies 
it receives are from the North. It 
must not be inferred from this, that 
the sacred office is held in no respect ; 
that is not the case, but it is a res 
spect which ambitious men never covet. 
If we were to proceed in this inquiry, 
we should find, that the clerical pro» 
fession must hold out the least induce- 
ment to men of ae and oe ~—_ 
particularly, in those parts o 
country of which the growth is the 
most rapid. - It is the least lucrative; 
most laborious, and offers no honours 
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i pryectetien Its comparative de- 
dine been very great for the last 
twenty years, and it must be still 
br the future, unless some 
should be ee Ml lace . 
ore upon an eq wi w an 
dine; and how this could be done, 
it would be difficult to say ;—there are 
no orders of clergy, and hence - there 
can be no hope of preferment to act 
upon the ambitious, and no promise 
leisure to tempt the scholar. Itine- 
rant preachers are continually gaining 
tpon the educated clergy, even in New 
England, where the people are the so- 
berest, and in the other states they 
have almost succeeded in extirpating 
them. If farther proof be necessary 
that the profession is losing its attrac- 
tions for young men of talent, the 
fact, that the oy d parishes now sought 
for, or accepted by such, are those of 
the cities, affords a conclusive one ; 
and a stronger even than this is shewn 
by the records of the annual academic 
ees ; Harvard College first confer- 
degrees in 1642; for the next suc- 
ceeding eighty-eight years, one-half of 
the whole number educated there en- 
tered the church; but, during the 
last equal period of time, the propor- 
tion has been only one out of five. 
pid ncgahyre mt we refer thie 
¢ e of the graduates, in whic 
the clergy are penne in italics. This 
picture must be particularly pleasing 
to the admirers of the anti-church es- 
tablishment system; and it was for 
their gratification that we sketched it. 
We now return to the subject, which 
more properly belongs to us here to 
consider, ae Bie. 4 to give an ac- 
count of the state of learning among 
the clergy. Critical learning was not 
introduced into the study of theology, 
until within a very few years. The 
old American divines, notwithstand- 
ing their superiority to the modern, 
as classical scholars, relied entirely up- 
on the English version of the Scrip- 
tures, and English commentators. Of 
late the German system has prevailed, 
and the doctrine of inspiration, being 
now renounced by many, the Bible is 
subjected to the common rules of cri- 
ticism, and hence must be studied in 
the original The charac- 


ter of the leading clergy is therefore 
essentially changed ; theological con- 
troversy, which was heretofore purely 
ical, is now reduced to mere 
criticism ; their learning is 


metaph 
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more exclusively professional; and 
their sermons more. in ve style of 
particularly tothe Unitarians ; the or- 
thodox clergy are not so learned, but 
they retain more of the old stamp; 
their tendency, however, is same ~ 
way, as all the new th ical scho 
now adopt this system of st ens 
quiry. For a long time after the set- 
tlement of America, clergy were 
the only men of letters in the country ; 
education was as wholly in their hands 
as it now isin the hands of the eccle- 
siastics in Italy and Spain; literature 
Pag science hs to them alone 
‘or support. period produced a 
number of curious and inoue 
works, which are far less known in 
this country than they deserve. The 
most remarkable. among them are, 
Cotton Mather’s History of New Eng- 
land, and the writings of his father 
Increase Mather ; Ward’s Simple Cob- 
bler of Agawam in America; Hub- 
bard’s Indian Wars; Cotton and Nor- 
ton’s Theological Works ; and Eliot's 
Indian Grammar; and his Transla- 
tion of the Bible into the language of 
the Massachusetts Indians—a work 
which gained him the title of the In- 
dian apostle. During the greater part 
of the last century also, the clergy 
continued as before, almost the sole 
rotectors of literature and science ; 
ut the latter received more attention 
from the physicians after the establish- 
ment of the medical schools at Phila- 
delphia and Cambridge in 1764 and in 
1783. Their writings in this period 
were chiefly sermons and local history, 
and in neither of these departments of 
literature did any thing very remark~ 
able appear ; but, in controversial di- 
vinity, a powerful Coryphceus stept 
forth; as a metaphysical theologian 


Edwards has never been ay, yan if 
ualled ; it is scarcely in power 


of the mind to reason with greater 
closeness and force, than he has done 
throughout his works, He is the very 
Euclid of divines ; and the Americans 
would do well, in claiming due honour 
for their geni toput him at the head 
of the list ; for the country never pro- 
duced a greater. If we were to bring 
the history down to the present day, 
we should find many names 

serve to be mentioned. Within the 
last twenty years America has produ< / 
ced full as great a number of good ser= / 
mons, in proportion to her educated _ 


j 
f 
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clergy, as Britain, but then the same 
body has a coe much other li- 
terature, as they are continually doing 
there ; the reasons for which have be- 
fore been given. From the views we 
have now taken, it appears that the 
whole number of religious teachers in 
America is but about half what is re- 
uisite i 
three-fifths are ignorant deluded 
fanatics, who possess almost exclusively 
one portion of the country—that 
the ion of regular clergy 1s di- 
inishi and the profession daily 
becoming less respectable—and that 
the spirit of con and sectarism 
extends to ali classes, who interest 
themselves at all in religion. Massa- 
ehusetts and Connecticut generally, 
and several of the cities in the other 
states, are still favoured with a re- 
spectable, and, for the most part, well- 
instructed clergy, but the residue of 
the land is a prey to delusion. 

Having shewn that there is no class 
of society in America devoted exclu- 
sively to letters, and that the profes- 
sions afford little or no leisure for other 
studies, it cannot be expected that li- 
terature and science should be success- 
fully cultivated there. Certain it is, 
they have hitherto done very little for 
either. Franklin is their only philo- 
sopher whose discoveries have been of 
much importance to mankind ; and if 
the whole stock of their literature were 

‘set on fire to morrow, no scholar 
would feel the loss. We do not mean 
to say, that they have produced no- 
thing worthy of being preserved; we 
have already mentioned several profes- 
sional works of high value, and we 
might add others to the list ; but they 
‘are not the master productions of the 
mind, in whose preservation all the 
world is interested. Mr Irving has 
shewn much talent and great humour 
in his Salmagundi and Knickerbocker, 
and they are exceedingly pleasant 
books, especially to one who under- 
stands the local allusions. Belknap, 

Minot, Ramsay, and Jefferson, have 

written er: e histories of different 
portions e country ; and Marshall 
of the Revolutionary % War, and of the 
hero who commanded in it." Freeman 

Buckminster a Channing’s me 

are specimens of great ce an 
fine taste in writing ; in essays and the 
lighter kind of composition, Franklin, 

Dennie, and Wirt, were uncommonly 

successful ; in the literary journals, a 
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great deal of talent has often been dig. 
at ag and the little patronage 
ave received is a strong proof of the 
want of literary taste in the public, 
The Portfolio, formerly conducted by 
Dennie, was one of the most amusi 
and best edited journals of the king 
ever published in any country ; Walsh’s 
American Review displayed talent e. 
nough to entitle it to the highest pa. 
tronage ; and the Cambridge Reposi- 
tory wasa work of learning that would 
have done credit to any body of critics; 
but ‘none of these received the 
port they deserved. At present this 
complaint could not be made with 
equal justice; the North American 
Review, printed at Boston ; the Ana- 
lectic Magazine at New York; and 
the American Register at Philadel. 
hia all receive a good share of pub- 
ic patronage ; from these journals the 
best knowledge of the progress of li- 
terature in the country is now to be 
gained. In works of imagination and 
taste, very little has been produced. 
Mr Warden, in his Chapter upon the 
Literature of the Country, mentions a 
long list of original dramatic produc- 
tions ; but he is careful to express no 
opinion of their merits, and we are 
Se sure he would have omitted 
em altogether, if he had but have 
taken the pains to read them. In roe 
mance and novel writing their success 
has been about the same; Brown's 
Wieland and Arthur Mervyn are the 
only ones whose fame is likely to sur- 
vive the life of their authors. “The 
con muse has been more fruitful; 
ut her offspring do not indicate a 
great degree of vigour in the parents. 
Barlow’s Columbiad is a long heroic, 
and Trumbull’s MacFingal, or, as ‘it 
was once cited in the Quarterly Re- 
view, “‘ a Poem by a Mr Fingal,” isa 
Hudibrastic quite as respectable for 
the number as for the excellence of its 
lines. ‘There was also an Epic called 
the Conquest of Canaan, by Dr Dwight; 
and as he is the only American, whom 
Campbell has admitted into the com- 
pany of English bards, he seems en- 
titled from that honour alone to a more 
particular notice than the rest ; 
cially as the editor complains dnat he 
was unable to learn one word of his 
history. This gentleman, who had 
the misfortune to be called by “ the 
baptismal name of Timothy,” and in 
consequence thereof to have become 
an object of derision to the Edinburgh 
6 
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Reviewers, was at one time a distin- 
guished at Greenfield in 
Connecticut, and afterwards president 
of Yale College ; as a pulpit orator, 
and a writer of sermons, he had a 
high tation in his own country. 
For a long while he was at the head of 
the Calvinistic of New Eng- 
land ; and, from the infallibility claim- 
ed for him by his disciples, he receiv- 
ed the name of Pope Dwight a his 

posers, His two poems, the Con- 
coast of Canaan and Greenfield Hill, 
were the productions of his early life, 
and were surely not the most favour- 
able proofs he gave of talent. He 
died two years since, at the age of 
sixty or thereabouts. A better taste 
and a more genuine spirit of poetry 
has been discovered in some of the 
smaller and later productions. l- 
ston’s Sylph of the Seasons, Pierpont’s 
Airs of Palestine, and the Bridal of 
Vaumond, are decidedly the finest 
transatlantic poetic compositions we 
have seen. It will no doubt be thought 
more difficult to account for American 
barrenness in creative literature, than 
in works of learned industry, allowing 
them to possess a common share of ge- 
nius ; but even here we do not look 
upon the attempt as desperate. Ad- 
mitting that genius is too subtile to be 
confined by any covering in which ig- 
norance may wrap it—that it comes in- 
to life at. its own call from the brain in 
which it exists—it does not follow 
that it may not afterward suffer some 
deforming compression, like the flat- 
tening of the heads of the Indian chil- 
dren. Indeed precisely this effect is 
produced upon it in America ; the in- 
stant it appears, it is forced into some 
professional eres compe f where it un- 
dergoes the process of condensation, 
and is then turned out for ordinary 
use, as a common preparation of the 
shops. There is nothing to awaken 
fancy in that land of dull realities ; it 
contains no objects that back the 
mind to the contemplation of early an- 
tiquity ; no mouldering ruins to excite 
curiosity in the history of past ages ; 
no memorials, commemorative of glo- 
rious deeds, to call forth. patriotic en- 
thusiasm and réverence; it has no 
traditions and legends and fables to af- 
ford materials for ae os poetry ; 
n@ peasantry of original and. various 
costume an cheatin for the sketches 
of the pencil and the subjects of song; 
it _ gone through no period of in- 

oL. IV. 
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fancy ; no pastoral state in which oo 
try grows out of the simplicity of lan- 
guage, and beautiful and pict ue 
descriptions of nature are produced by 
the constant contemplation of her. 
The whole course of life is a round of 
practical duties ; for every day there is 
a task for every person.; all are press- 
ing forward in the hurry of business ; 
no man stops to admire the heavens 
over his head, or the charms of crea- 
tion around him; no time is allowed 
for the study of nature, and no taste 
for her beauties is ever acquired. . It is 
astonishing how little there is of the 
ideal and poetic in life there—what ne- 
glect of every thing intellectual—what 
indifference to all that belongs to ima~ 
gination—and what perfect concen- 
tration of the whole faculties in the 
pursuit of wealth, and the prosecution 
of the calling or profession, be it what 
it may. If this affords no solution of 
the difficulty, we know of nothing 
that will ; the fact is undeniable, that 
hitherto they have given no proof 
whatever of genius in works of in- 
vention and fancy, and unless we al- 
low that the failure is owing to the 
want of proper subjects to awaken it, 
and proper materials to nourish it, in 
the manner above shewn ; or that it is 
displayed in a different sphere, we 
must agree with Buffon and Raynal, 
that the human mind has suffered a 
deterioration by being tran 

across the Atlantic. As Englishmen, 
we should not feel much pride in this 
belief of the degradation of American 
intellect ; we would rather hope that 
they will one day reflect lustre upon 
their ancestors, and add to the glories 
of the common language. 

- To complete our view of this sub- 
ject, we have now to add a few re 
marks on the state of science and we 
arts. We have a right to t 
America will do pgm for 
science ; for it is comparatively little 
affected by the obstacles, which retard 
her literary advancement, and, in ma- 
ny of its , Srerananray it directly as- 
sists in aooting that practical talent 
for which she is so eminently distin- 
guished. They have not yet furnish- 
ed many names to be entered upon 
this catalogue of fame. Franklin’s is 
the only one whose right is undis- 
puted ; Rittenhouse can hardly be 
considered more than an ingenious 
mechanic ; and Rumford’s claim rests 
rather upon his — application 

4 
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of science to practical uses, than upon 
his own original discoveries in it. 
One more might be added, whose 
right must be allowed whenever it is 
sufficiently known ; we allude to Dr 
Bowditch, the astronomer, to whose 
merits the Royal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh -have lately borne tes- 
timony by receiving him as a member. 
For the proofs which this gentleman 
has given of his profound science, we 
refer to the Transactions of the Ame- 
rican Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
published at Boston, particularly to 
the fourth volume, which contains se- 
veral articles ~~ Natural ae 
appears to subject, whi 
pa receives the most attention, and 
that is cultivated with great zeal. In 
this branch of science they have pro- 
duced several valuable works, within 
a few : Wilson’s Ornithology i3 
a splendid book, and we can conceive 
no reason but its high price (30 gui- 
neas) which has prevented it from 


finding its way into more of our libra- 
ries ; Cleaveland’s Min is gen- 
erally known, and as generally esteem- 


ed ; Maclure’s little work on the Geo- 
logy of the United States is a very in- 
teresting view of the great outlines of 
the formation of the country ; Bige- 
low’s Medical Botany, and Elliott’s 
Carolina Flora, both now publishing 
in numbers, are executed with great 
abilities and correctness, and promise 
to be important additions to the 
science ; and Nuttall’s Genera of the 
North —— is a —_ 
catalogue, parti y as a supplement 
to Ge bane Flos of Pursh. Other 
works of the same kind are now pre- 
paring for publication: Professor 
Cleaveland’s Geology of Maine, Bige- 
low and Boot’s New England Flora, 
Hosack’s Flora of North America, and 
Muhlenberg Flora Lancastriensis, e- 
dited by Collins, may shortly be ex- 
- The scientific expedition up 
the Missouri, and its tributary streams, 
cannot fail to to “ — +e to - 
present knowl ingdoms o 
nature ; and the very undertaking of 


it is a proof of a good spirit in the . 


cause. Another indication of the in- 
creasing attention to science is seen in 
the improved character of the learned 
societies: the papers now published 
in their transactions are far more res- 

than formerly. The fourth 
volumé of the Memoirs of the Ame- 
Yiean Academy at Boston, recently 
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received here, would better stand the! 
ordeal of the reviewers, than a vo« 
lume of the Transactions of the 
Philosophical Society at Philadel. 
phia did about sixteen years: since, 
This last-named society seems 
so active as some others in the coun. 
try, which, probably, is owing to’the 
establishment of a new socicty in. the 
same city, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, which has already published 
several very interesting papers on 200« 
logy, botany, and geology. It nust- 
be highly ing, to all the friends: 
of natural history, to hear of this: at« 
tention to it in a country, which lays 
on ny a field for research. We 
ope that reparation for past un 

donable neglect may be cools by fa- 
ture activity and zeal. Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston and Charleston, 
Carolina, are all making spirited exer« 
tions, through the instrumentality of 
societies, for its promotion. In this 
last city, by the influence of a single 
individual, a taste for botany has been 
created, and liberal patronage extend» 
ed to the sciences ;—a garden has been 
established, which should, and, we 
hope, will be made a depository for all 
the plants of the tropics, for which it 
is so.admirably fitted by the mildness 
of the climate. We know of no other 
seientific associations which have not 
been mentioned, except the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of New 
York. There are several for the pro« 
motion of agriculture and the useful 
arts, and two for aiding inquiries into 
their own history. The oldest of these 
two was established at Boston about 
thirty years since, and has published 
sixteen volumes of historical papers, 
which are for the most part important 
materials for history. It is called the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
other, at New York, was formed in 
1809, and has published two volumes 
of the same kind as that at Boston. 
Both of these societies have consider« 
able libraries of books connected with 
the objects they are designed to pro- 
mote. 

As to the fine arts, America is just a- 
bout where she was when first discover- 
ed by Columbus. She is evidently in no 
danger, from what De Pradt considers 
as a mark of decaying liberties, a taste 
for these luxuries. She might have 

inters if she would, for she has given 


irth to several of the most distin- 
guished of the age. West, Copely, 




















Trumbull, Vanderlyn, Allston, and 
‘ Leslie, are all her sons, and would 
bably now be ‘her honours, if she 
given proper etico to 
their talents. Sculpture is not likely 
to make much progress in a land, where 
there are no models, and in which the 
ideal has no existence ; ner architec- 
sure, where utility is always preferred 
to,beauty ; nor music, where the com- 
mon labours of life would hardly be 
to'listen even to the lyre of Or- 
us. In these respects, however, 
they on) , Gaur with having 
nerated ; they possess quite as 
— taste in either of rans they 
inherited from their ancestors. 

From the imperfect account, which 
we have now given of the state of in- 
tellectual cultivationinAmerica,wemay 
draw thefollowing general conclusions : 
First, that classical learning is there 
generally undervalued, and of course 
neglected ; secondly, that knowledge 
of any kind is regarded only as a re- 
quisite preparation for the intended 
vocation in life, and not cultivated as 
a source of enjoyment, or a means of 
refining the character; and thirdly, 
that the demand for active talent is so 
great, and the reward it receives so 
sure and so tempting, as invariably to 
draw it away from retired study, and 
the cultivation of letters. It is not, 
theretore, to be expected, that she will 
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= produce any critical classical 
olars, or great poets, or superior 
dramatic writers, or fine works of fo. 
‘tion; in a word, any extraordinary 
productions of learning or taste. But 
mind is not inactive ‘there; it is 
continually wrought upon by the 
most powerful excitements, and it 
must display itself im @ manaer wor- 
thy of its - of — _— enter- 
prise, personal intrepidity, force of in- 
dividual character, prea in 
management of business, quickness in 
execution, ingenuity of mechanical in- 
vention, and all the qualities which 
constitute ae ee talent, if the ex- 
— may be used, England never 
ad a rival but America. These are 
the faculties first called forth, because 
first needed. If in these she. has 
proved herself worthy of the stock 
from which she. sp may it not be 
expected that she will exhibit alike 

uality in powers of a higher order, 
when a more improved and _ refined 
state of society shall bring them into 
action. We do not believe that Ame- 
rica is the most enlightened nation. on 
earth, although it has been so enacted 
by the authority of her legislative as- 
sembly ; but-we do believe, that she 
will disprove the charge of intellectual 
inferiority, whenever proper eultiva- 
tion of the mind shall cause it fully 
to develop its faculties. 





REMABES ON KEEPING IN REMEMBRANCE THE CAPACITIES OF HUMAN NA-« 
TURE. 


Booxs are loved by some merely as 
elegant combinations of thought ; by 
' as a means of exercising the 
intellect. By some they are consider- 
ed as the engines by which to propa- 


gate opinions ; and by others they are 
only worthy of serious re- 
gard, when they constitute reposito- 


ries of matters of fact. But perhaps 
‘the most important use of literature 
has been pointed out by those who 
consider it as a record of the respec- 
tive modes of moral and intellectual 
existence that have iled in sue- 
cessive ages, and who value literary 
as 


in 
preserve a the spirit whi 
‘was at work in real life, 


¢an -no lo be slighted as fanciful 
tissues of thought, 


-faculties are 


uring the . 
times when they were written. Con- - 
sidered in this point of view, books | 


proceeding from 


the solitary brains of insulated poets 
or metaphysicians. ‘They are the sha- 
dows of what has formerly occupied 
the minds of mankind, of what 
once determined the tenor of exist- 
ence. The narrator who details poli- 
tical events, does no more than indi- 
cate a few of the external effects, or 
casual concomitants, of what was stir- 
ring during the ‘times ef which he 
professes to be the historian. As the 
generations change on the face of the 
globe, different energies are evolved 
with new strength, or sink into torpor ; 
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wers and capacities; or, to speak 
- cunnetly; dhle knowledge is ne- 
cessary to enable us to become ac- 
quainted with the varieties of talent 
and energy, with which beings of the 
same nature with ourselves 
have, in past times, been endowed. 
The three principal bequests which 
men receive from past ages are, science 
and the mechanical powers it confers 
—history, which, in exhibiting the se- 
eee of — affords material - 
philosopby of experience—an 
inspiration Samsanated from the literary 
monumentsof past habits of’ tand 
feeling. The first is a certain legacy. 
The use made of the second depends 
upon the d of intellectual activi- 
with which the receiving genera- 
tion is endowed. The efficacy of the 
last depends upon the degree of moral 
life continuing to pervade the minds 
of mankind ; for a nation, although 
alive to the investigation of causes and 
effects, may sink into such a state of 
moral darkness and stupidity, as to be 
unable to perceive any meaning in the 
memorials of former genius. When 
this takes place, the noblest composi- 
tions a) to be only a rhapsody of 
words, use the feelings which 
ought to correspond to them have no 
] any existence. Helvetius or 
Holbach would probably see nothing 
but a dreary blank in the ot 
Dante or Milton ; and for the same 
reason, in the society in which they 
lived, the highest works of art would 
be valued only for the mechanical 
merits of their execution. The mind 
which they express would be a dead 
letter. The know which relates 
to objects of sense is of a nature which 
can hardly be lost sight of. Certain 
qualities are said to belong to certain 
objects ; and as the objects have a ~ 
manent existence independent of hu- 
man habits, they remain always ex- 
tant for examination. But the case 
is totally different with regard to 
mental qualities, which, when they 
disappear, leave behind them only the 
remembrance of actions afterwards 
reckoned strange, perhaps, and the re- 
sult of barbarous prejudices—or en 
canes to stamp traces of —— 
upon literary compositions, which su 
sequent generations may, if they chuse, 
in order to preserve a low self-com- 
aoc interpret by a shallow and 
im import quite different from 
the real one, or throw aside as dull 
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and ineffective. Whether the literary 


records of past ages happen for a time’ 
to be regarded with interest setane 


few improprieties can be more 

ble than that of sneering at the pai 
taking of antiquarians and 

gists, who make it their study to 
serve or restore these vehicles, in 
which the pedigree of human thoughts 
and feelings is retained for future ex~ 
amination. 

As society advances through its dif. 
ferent stages, the external circum. 
stances of life, and the objects about 
which men are engaged, become such 
as no longer to or exercise more 
than a small part of the general ag. 
gregate of human energies and capaci« 
ties. The vivifying heat of external 
inspiration ceases to dart its 
through the mind ; and if the deeper 
feelings still continue to bestir them. 
selves of their own accord, it is in vain 
that they search among outward cir. 
cumstances for objects upon which to 
spend their force. Even if a project, 
romantic in its end, were then to be 
conceived, the means employed for its 
accomplishment would still require to 
be prosaic, to adapt them to act in 
concert with the other causes at work 
for the time. The degree of senti- 
ment with which ordinary wars are 
contemplated by the nations en 
in them, is not likely to increase, 
diminish, and sink into that species 
of interest which attends a game of 
cards when the stakes are deep. 

If the modes of existence are likely 
to assume forms so barren and mone= 
tonous, as no longer to draw forth and 
exercise the range of human senti- 
ments, then the great problem to be 
determined is, how far the power of 
thought is capable of carrying life in- 
to the recesses of the oe yn me 
taining it there with the assistance of 
the imagination. Even mere reflec- 
tion, if sufficiently profound and ear- 
nest, has its greatness; and, in the 
midst of the most monotonous and 
mechanical circle of events, human 
nature is still noble, if it remembers 
the extent of its own faculties, and 
confides in its high destination. E- 
vents, indeed, are of no importance, if 
those movements of the mind, which 
they should chiefly be valued for pro- 
ducing, can take place without them. 
It is evident, from the position which 
external circumstances are assuming, 
that it is only by what happens in the 
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world of vn that any farther de- 
velopment the ‘eaten. mind can 
take Not that any important 
discoveries are pon to be made in 
the oa world of intellectual 
speculation opinion, whose barren 
deductions leave the mind as torpid as 
they find it. Warmth and vitality 
can only be ex from the sphere 
of poetry and the arts, whose object is 
to attain to an exhibition of the e- 
ternal relations of thought and senti- 
ment. But the perceptions which are 
arrived at in this sphere will depend 
entirely upon what is taken for grant- 
ed, or, tos more correctly, upon 
what mankind have the strength of 
soul to feel and to believe ; for here 
the suggestions of their own nature 
are the subject of investigation, and if 
their nature is silent, or is made so by 
pony’ y obtuseness or levity, no pro- 
cess of logic will be able to discover 
any one of its secrets. Of course, po- 
etry and the arts are here spoken of, 
not as merely imitative and graphical, 
but as the means of approximating to 
beauty, and of eres the truly 
fine and perfect relations of thought 
and sentiment. When all romantic 
achievements, and other subjects of 
, have vanished from external 

ife, there still remains for man the 

most sublime, pathetic, and inexhaus- 
tible of all subjects, namely, the strug- 
gle of evil propensions with the di- 
vine affections in his own mind. The 
endless variety of outward forms, in 
which this fundamental idea may be 
clothed, affords room for the exercise 
of every species of talent, and for the 
expenditure of the brightest, as well as 
of the most sombre colours of imagi- 
nation. The number of elementary 
conceptions that strongly interest us, 
is much smaller than is generally sup- 
posed. Their application to different 
circumstances suffices to produce a 
multiplicity of aspects, which is equal- 
ly useful nd exemplification ~~ 
gratifying the fancy. In treating the 
class of subjects ce wala, the 
object of poetry, however, should not 
be to express in a literal, or what is 
called uprTorlogical rosnnes, the rela- 
tions i t feelings, or to ex- 
hibit mechanically their stirrings as 
actually take place. ‘The nature 

is at variance with such 

an exhibition, and the i tion re- 
celves no impulse from it. Even sym- 
pathy ceases to regard with interest 
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what partakes so much of the dryness 
of mere observation object of 


ferent mental elements, together with 
their contrasts and collisions, under 
shapes, and in events, presen 
graphical aspect to: the ere vee 
No ee verisimilitude be de-~ 
stroyed, if separate 
be invented, and held up as the repre- 
sentatives and vehicles, each of a sin- 
gle mental propension. This would 
be to exchange nature for the insipi- 
dity of allegory. The very conception 
of an individual implies the presence 
of the whole component qualities of 
human nature, in whatever propor- 
tions they may exist. The way to a-~ 
void both allegorical improbability and 
psycological dryness, would be to ren- 
der individuals symbolical of different 
feelings, not so much by the perma- 
nent qualities attributed to them, as 
by the circumstances in which the 
were placed, and the relations in whi 
they stood to each other for the time. 
The studied exhibition of character 
(that is to say, the exhibition of the 
proportions in which qualities are pos- 
sessed by individuals, and of the con- 
sequences resulting from their com~ 
bination) has always a tendency to 
lead the mind out of the region of 
true poetry into that of intellectual 
scrutiny. The spectacle presented is 
of a mixed nature, which rather ex- 
cites curiosity and reflection, than oc< 
casions within us any progressive en- 
chantment, or climax of feeling. If 
we wish y be filled we ine highest 
ies of enjoyment whi can 
atford, ke Yet gt agen dwn to inves 
tigate phi hicall nature of in- 
dividuals, pe would do that of ma- 
chines, whose powers we wish to un- 
derstand. On the contrary, we must 
think of nothing but the living feel- 
ings that are drawn out, for the time, 
by the situations in which characters 
are It is not here meant te 
of situations that interest by the 
sensation of ded curiosi< 
ty, but of those which, being unat« 
tended with doubt, draw their inte- 
rest from the nature of the feelings 
which acquire ascendancy in the per- 
sons placed in them. A situation that 
can inspire, only one feeling oo Bn 
be impressive ; pe Bey contemplating 
it, we experience but a passive sym- 
pathy. The highest poetical charm 
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proceeds from that exultation and en- 
thusiasm which is felt in seeing one 
sentiment for its moral beauty - 
red to:another, and in the 

of hope which follows such a choice— 
a hope not connected with events, but 


- : 
to'such ‘perfection ‘the drama founded 


impulses of human affections in their 


mixed state, has yet left room 
others to succeed, in employing ; 
new class of materials which is 
vated by contrasting the divine ele. 
ments of our nature with the human 
_ and ae their 
an tive tendencies—a 
wulashibanel which imagi 

find it easier to spread forth 
brilliant colours, ‘than upon 
partaking less of the aerial 
romance, and more of the 
and opaqueness of the produce of: 
servation. 
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MR EDITOR, 
Tue society of Encouragement for Na~ 
tional Industry in Franee, has granted 
prizes for various discoveries in the arts 
and sciences, but I wish government, 
or seme society of our own country, 
would offer a liberal prize for the best 
mode of colonizing Africa, and for a- 
meliorating the condition of the inha- 
bitants of that vast but little known 
continent. 

A well digested plan for the dis- 
covery of this continent might be fol- 
lowed by the most desirable events. 
The efforts of the African Association, 
to say the least, have been lamentably 
disastrous ; little can be antici- 
pated from the e of soli or 
scientific travellers, in a coun ere 
science is not cultivated, and when the 
travellers know little or nothing of the * 


general lan of Africa, nor of the 
manners and dispositions of the na- 
Rainn 2 ttigg oben teonatine 

ican Arabic appears indispensi 
to this great undertaking, and it should 
seem, that a commercial adventurer is 
much more Hap fees ae hes ree 
than a scientific traveller ; for this plai 
reason, because it is much easier to 
persuade the Africans, that*we travel 
through their country for the purposes 
of commerce, and its ordinary result, 
profit, than to persuade them that we 
are so anxious to ascertain the course 
of their rivers. 

Accordingly, it was aptly observed 
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by the natives of Congo, when 
learned that Major Peddie came not tp 
make war nor to trade. “ What then 
come for? only to take walk and make 
book iid 4 
I do not mean now to lay downs 
ay for the colonization of Africa, ‘nor 
or opening an extensive commerce 
with that vast continent, but I would 
suggest the propriety of the method 
by which the East India Company go 
vern their immense territory. I would 
wish to see an African company form 
ed, on an extensive seale, with a large 
capital. I am eonvineed that suche 
company would be of more service to 
the commerce of this country than ‘the 
present Hast India trade, where ‘the 
natives, without being in want of many 
of our manufactures, surpass us-in in- 
genuity ; but the Africans, on ‘the 
contrary, are in want of our mamufac- 
tured goods, and give immense sums 
for them. ; 
According to a late author, who has 
iven us thet fullest description of 
Timbuctoo and its vicinity, a platti- 
lia is there worth 50 Texico dollars, 
or 20 mizans of gold, each mizan be- 
ing worth two and e half Mexico dol+ 
lars. A pi sapeme linen of ordi- 
uality, and‘measuring 25 
pag o Pf Mexico dollars 5 and @ 
quintal ofloaf sugar is werth 100 Mex« 
ico dollars. ; 
Now, if:we investigate the parsi 
nious mode of traversing the desert by 





* The general language of Africa, is the 
western Arabic; with a knowledge of 
whieh a traveller may make him- 
8 ible wherever he may go, either 
in the negro countries of Sudan, in Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Sahara, or Barbary. 


/ 


See New Supplement to the Encydlo- 
ia Britannica, article, Africa, page 98. 
t See the account of Timbuctoo, append- 
ed to Jackson’s account of Morocco, publish- 
og Cadell and Davies, London, chapter 
13th. 
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Asabs, we shall find (by the same 
in or’enotes and manuscripts, collect 
ed during his residence, as agent for 
Holland, and: general: merchant at 4~ 
, in Suse, which manuscripts I 
ve been allowed’ to inspéct) that a 
journey of 1500 ‘English miles is per- 
jrvmed from Fas to Timbuctoo, at the 
rate of 40s. Sterling per quintal, so 
that loaf sugar (a weighty and bulky 
article) can be render yo London 
at Timbuctoo, through Tetuan and Fas, 
including the expense of a land carriage 
of 1500 miles, at about £6 per quintal, 


us : 
Per Cwt. 


a ‘ea 70s. Od. 
a bag rtation at Tetuan, 
t, Mogodore, or an 
ie ae iatene af the m- 
of Morocco, 10 p. cent. 7 0 
Freight, &c. 5 percent. = 3 6 
and carriage to Timbuctoo, 40 0 


Shillings 120 6d. 

So that, if 100lb. loaf sugar, rendered 
at Timbuctoo, cost 120s. 6d. and sells 
there for 100 Mexico dollars, at 4s, 6d. 
each, or for £22, 5s., there will result 
a profit of 270 per cent. 

The profit on fine goods, such as the 
linens before-mentioned, is still more 
considerable, being net subject to so 
heavy a charge, or per centage for car- 
riage. The immense quantity of gold 
dust. and gold bars that would be 
brought from Timbuctoo, Wangara, 
and Gana, in exchange for our mer- 
chandize, would be incalculable, and 
perhaps has never yet been contem- 
plated by Europeans. 

-In the same work above noticed, 
third edition, page 289, will be found 
alist of the various ize ex- 

le from Great Britain, which 
suit the market of the interior of Africa 
or Sudan, and also a list of the articles 
which we should receive in return for 
those goods. 

Plans.to penetrate to the mart of 
Timbuctoo (which would supply Hous- 
sa, Wangara, Gana, and other districts. 
of Sudan, with European merchandize ) 
have been formed, but if a treaty of 
commerce were made with any of ‘the 
negro kings, these plans would be sub- 
ject to various impediments. 

_ The goods, in passing through hos- 
tile territories (these sovereigns living 
in a state of continual warfare with 
each other), would be subject to in« 


Refined sugar, price of, at Lon~ 
don 


should reach Timbuctoo, an 
eligible part of the desert. But some 
persons who been in the habit of 
trading for gum at Portendic, have de- 
clared the inhabitants of the Sahara to 
be a wild and savage race, untractable, 
and not to. be civilized by commerce, 
or by any other means. is I must 
beg leave to contradict. The Arabs of 
Sahara, from their wandering habits 
of life, are certainly wild, and they are 

stile to all wha do not understand their 
language ; but if two or three Europe« 
ans, capable of holding colloquial inter- 
course with them, were to go and esta~ 
blish a factory on their coast, at an 
eligible spot, and then to then 
the benefits they would derive, being 
the barriers of such a trade as is here 
contemplated, their ferocity would 
forthwith be transferred into that vir- 
tue, in the practice of which they so 
eminently excel, hospitality, and the 
most inviolable alliance might be form- 
ed with such a people. 

I speak not from the knowledge de~ 
rived from books, but from an actual 
intercourse with these people, and 
from the experience derived from hav= 
ing passed many years of my youth a- 
mong them. 

An advantageous spot might be fix~ 
ed upon on the western coast, from 
whence the caravans would have to 
pass through only one tribe with per- 
fect safety, and subject to no impost 
whatever, neither would they be sub- 
ject to any duty on entering the town 
of Timbuctoo, as they would enter at 
the Bab Sahara, or of Sahara, 
which would exempt them from toll, 
duty, or impost. 

That civilization would be the re- 
sult of commerce, and that the trade 
in slaves* would y decrease, 
with the increase of our commerce with. 
these people, there can be little doubt, 
and, independent of the advantages of 
an extensive commerce, the consola- 
tion would be great to the christian 
and to the philanthropist, of having 
converted millions of brethren made 
in the perfection of God’s image, and 
endowed with reason, from barbarism 
to civilization. 

Let us hope, then, that some of the 
intelligent readers of your interesting 
pages will direct their attention to this 
great national object, and produce: an 
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eligible and well digested plan for the 
cation of a mutual | er cao 
through the medium of commerce with 
Africa, and for the civilization of that 
hitherto neglected continent. 

The encouragement of such a bene- 


CMareh 
ficial and philanthropic i of, 
would immortalize the prince 
should cherish it to its materiige’ § 
am, Sir, your most obedient, Ha) 

Vasco DE Gama, 
Eton, Feb, 9, 1819. 





ACCOUNT OF AN ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF THE BLUE MOUNTAINS op 
JAMAICA. 


« The Blue-Mountains of Jamaica have never yet, that I have heard , been fully explored, 
Neither curiosity nor avarice has hitherto ventured to invade the topmost of those lefty 
regions.”—BRrxyan Epwarps’ History of the West Indies, Book 1st, poge 20, . 


Brine aoe by = too ne 
opinion of the impossibility of explor- 
ing the cold ridge of the Blue-Moun- 


tains, and by a desire to ascertain if 


the different contained any thi 
that mgt to - store ang en 
history, three gentlemen i 
city arrived by way of the Botanic 
Garden, Hagley Gap, and Duckworth, 
at the plantation of Samuel Francis, 
Esq. situate on the first rise of moun- 
tains, at the head of Blue-Mountain- 
Valley, St Thomas’s in the east, on 
the afternoon of the 24th ult. where 
the thermometer stood at 70°, and ba- 
rometer 27. 20, making its elevation 
2817 feet above the level of the sea. 
Next morning, accompanied by afourth 
n, the n means, supplies, 
proceeded N. E. having Wild 
Cane-River on the left, and Morgan’s 
en the right, with a view of the spot 
where Three-Fingered Jack was kill- 
ed, up a steep and narrow ridge, well 
wooded with the Santa Maria (Calo- 
phyllum Calaba), the Beefwood ( Ach- 
ras Xylobocion), Rod Wood (Letia 
Guidonia ), Guava Mountain (Psidium 
Montanum_), Mammee-Apple ( Mam- 
mea Americana), Naseberry Bully- 
Tree ( Achras Mamosa), Red Bully- 
Tree (Achras Anona), White ditto, 
or Galimeta Wood ( Achras Salicifo- 
lia ), varieties of Bastard Figs ( Ficus 
Americana), ditto of Cane Peppers 
( Piper longum ), and gigantic Juniper 
Cedars unt, Bermudiensis ), 
some dead from age, but from its in- 
eorruptible wood, standing in despite 
of storms, &c. &c. By twelve o'clock 
reached a high knoll, which was point- 
ed out as the spot where his Grace the 
Duke of Manchester, a few years ago, 
was forced, by the badness of . the 
weather, to terminate his intended 
journey to the east peak: Thermome- 
2 


ter here was 60°, barometer 24, 60 
elevation 5682 feet. Weather 

with occasional rain; proceeded 
near two o'clock, when, taking some 
refreshment, the sun burst from under 
a cloud, and displayed to their 

tured view, as if raised by magic, 
conclusion of the ridge, and a i 
ful cone like a gigantic sugar-loaf, as 
if barring their further progress. This 
being an opportunity not to be lost, 
the laborious steep was surmounted, 
whem the grandeur and sublimity of 
the view amply repaid the toil, } 
from the constant passing of the mist, 
generally the case in — regions, 
it was partially restricted ; the Swift 
and Back Rivers arising immediately 
below, the former making its rapid-but 
winding course, through thousands of 
acres of native forest, to the sea, at 
Low-Layton, and the latter, with its 
numerousramifications, joining thema- 
jestic Rio-Grande, and both, 

well cultivated banks, ing to 
sea. Dalvey pen and morass, forming 
the East me | oP the island, Manchio- 
neal, Port Antonio, with its east and 
west harbours, fort, &c.—Hope-Bay, 
Orange-Bay, with Spanish- River, 

Bay with its river, and Annotto-Bay 
with Wag-Water, &c, full in view on 
the one hand, and on the other, Plan- 
tain-Garden-River, Port-Morant, Mo- 
rant-Bay with the shipping, and Yal- 
lahs-River, Port-Royal and shipping, 
Portland-Point, &c. and due west, im- 
mediately across the impassable ravine, 
another grand ridge, with its cones and 
peaks, higher than the one on which 
they stood, and ending in a north-west 
direction at a deep chasm. Sowed 
several seeds assimilated to a cold 
clime ; placed a journal of proceedings 
so far in a bottle, with copies of four 
other journals found there, the origi- 
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being too far injured to be intelli- 
wible much longer, viz. by Messrs Del- 
t, Hering, and Campbell, in 1802 ; 
EL. Adams and Charles Macneal, 
gist March 1807 ; Alexander Garden, 
Samuel R. Whitmore, and Thomas 
Barker, on survey by order of the 
Hon. House of Assembly, 19th July 
1810 ; and James Henry, John Wiles, 
David Fanning, Edward Telfer, and 
Charles Ford, 18th January 1913, 
which bottle was sealed up, and placed 
conspicuously under an African yew- 
tree ( Taxus elongata), on which had 
been cut several initials, and they add- 
ed WC and TH. This beautiful wood, 
commonly called Yacca, and in high 
tepute for cabinet ware, most abounds 
on all these steeps, with a large and 
several smaller species of Andromeds, 
viz. Fasciculata, Jamaicensis, and Oc- 
tandra ; five species of Myrtle (Myr- 
tus), viz. Buxifolia, Monticola, and 
Azillaris, the other two not known ; 
the Candleberry Myrtle (Myrica ceri- 
fra) y an unknown shrubby Digita- 
is; several varieties of the Cockroach 
Tree (Melastomad), one, the Coccinea, 
in flower ; a beautiful Lysianthus (a 
bicolor) ; all which, together with the 
Wild Pine ( Tillandsia lingulata), the 
Felix Arboreus and other Ferns (Fe- 
lices), and Mosses (Musci), the varie- 
ties too numerous to enumerate here ; 
great Fox-Tiailed Grass (Alopecurus 
Indicus), a Goose Grass ( Dactylus ma- 
jor), and lastly, that very troublesome 
climbing reed (Arundo scandens), vul- 
garly called Traveller's Joy, which, 
though it retards his , imbib- 
ing less humidity, and being somewhat 
elastic, is the best thing for his bed ; 
besides innumerable Euphorbias ; form 
the principal plants on this peak, whose 
top stratum consists of a light yellow 
atgil, with a thin covering of vege- 
table mould ; and the only fossils that 
could be seen on the journey were pre- 
ripices of Rock Cos and Schistus. On 
the road up, a black snake (Coluber 
major ) was killed, but no other reptile, 
rat, insect, or bird, was seen. ‘Ther- 
mometer, 48°, barometer 23. 70, ele- 
vation 6621 feet. Night approximat- 
ing, descended and hutted at its foot, 
with continued rain all night, and till 
twelve o’clock next day. It then 
ed up, removed a considerable 
way back to where the western ridge 
before seen branched off, and the re- 
See the day occupied in open- 
or. IV, 
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ing a N. W. track on it, rebuildi 
hut, &e. All night piercing cold, 

in the morning as low as 
46°. Having the promise of a fine 
day, set off with renewed vigour, but 
without water, expecting to obtain it 
from the wild pines, or water wythe 
( Vitis frutex), but to their utter dis< 
a though on higher steeps 
than the preceding evening, neither 
were to be found, but having two bot~ 
tles of beer the want was in ob- 
viated. After about one mile had been 
passed, not a mark or vestige of hu« 
man footsteps having ever trod there 
before could be traced ; however, pro~ 
ceeded on along ridges steep and crag 
gy, over swelling hills, cones, and 
dells, some swampy, where the Euro~ 
pean crow-foot (Ranunculus Frwremager 
was in blossom; and to which wil 
hog tracks led, till the summit of the 
majestic peak, seen from the east was 
gained ; thermometer 50°, barometer 
23. 20, elevation 7232 feet. Plants 
similar to those before, only an in« 
creased variety of Myrtles and Andro- 
medas; on a considerable sized tree, 
with fleshy thick bark and hardwood, 
much like the Bastard Locust Tree of 
Sloane, but very tomentose, cut the 
initials WC. THn, 1818, RS, 1818, 
and IWB: but another cone still ap~ 
pearing north-west, of doubtful height, 
proceeded to it, which disclosed an- 
other of gigantic swell, after which 
the ridge declined by a steep declivity, 
forming the east of Portland Gap. 
This last being clearly the north peak 
of Robertson, and the conclusion of all 
the higher ridges and peaks, found 
the thermometer at 50°, and barome- 
ter 23. 18, making the elevation 7255 
feet. From hence saw all the east 
end of the island, and occasionally, as 
the flitting fog admitted, the sea-girt 
land of the west, with evanescent 
views of shipping, conjectured to be 
at Falmouth, being in a direction 
N. W. 

Thus having penetrated over the 
whole of these stupendous steeps, 2 
final detail, for the guide of future 
travellers, was put into another bottle, 
placed there under a similar tree, and 
with the same initials as the last ; and 
as an agreeable conclusion, they, by 
continued exertion," gained the house 
of their hospitable host ‘that night, 
leaving to others, actuated by more 
interested aiaee : pleasure of 

4 ¢ 
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-more minutely exploring the Alpine 
forest lands of St George's, Portland, 
and St Thomas’s in the east, of which 
‘there appeared some thousands of acres 
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Caray 
comparatively level and capable of cule 
tivation. 

Kingston, March 2d,. 1818, 





_ SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE JOHN SACKEOUSE, THE ESQUIMAUX, 


.JOHN Sackeouse was born in 1797, 
on the west coast of Greenland, in lati- 
tude about 70° north: In 1816, when 
the whale shipsof the season were about 
to return home, he contrived to get 
on board the Thomas and Ann, Captain 
Newton, of the port of Leith. Hav- 
ing made friends of all the sailors, he 
found nodifficulty inconcealing himself, 
and in stowing away his canoe: when 
the ship was well clear of the land, he 
made himself known to the captain, 
who, supposing that he had been carried 
away by accident, very kindly offered 
to return and put him on shore. But 
John entreated that this might not be 
done, declaring that he wished to go 
to England with the ship, and to a- 
bandon his own country. He was ac- 
cordingly permitted to remain. Dur- 


ing the voyage he learned a little Eng- 
lis 


, and made himself a tolerably ex- 
pert seaman. At Leith, during the win- 
ter of 1816-17, he frequently exhibit- 
ed in his canoe in the docks, and ex- 
cited, in this neighbourhood, a good 


deal of notice by his extraordinary . 


dexterity. 

He went to Davis’ Straits again in the 
Thomas and Ann in 1817, upon which 
occasion, Captain Newton was strictly 
enjoined by his owners, Messrs P. 
Wood, Weddell, & Co. of Leith, to 
treat the Esquimaux with the great- 
est kindness; to give hina an oppor- 
tunity of rejoining his friends ; and 
not, on any account, to bring him a- 
way from his own country again, un- 
less at his own particular request. 

It is due to these gentlemen, as well as 
to Captain Newton and his son, to state, 
that, from the earliest period of John’s 
acquaintance with them, till hislast mo- 
ments, he was treated by them with a 
kindness, and a liberality, which do 
them the more honour, from being be- 
stowed at a time when he was unknown ; 
and had no claims to their notice but 
his being far from home, and without 
friends ; claims which, however, to such 
generous minds, are the most powerful 
of all. 

On reaching Greenland, in the sea- 

Vv 


son of 1817, John found that his only 
remaining relation, his sister, had 
died in his absence. Upon receiving 
this afflicting news, be said that 
he would revisit his country.no 
more. What his objects were in 
making this resolution, it is difficult 
to say. Probably he did not distinct. 
ly know himself; though, 

having acquired a taste for enjoy« 
ments which he knew were not to 
be found at home, and having no 
ties of kindred to bind him to the place 
of his birth, he would easily resolve, 
for a time at least, to follow the new 
line of life which accident had thrown 
in his way. 

About the beginning of 1818, Mr 
Nasmyth, the eminentartist of — 
accidentally met John Sackeouse in 
streets of Leith, and having some 
years before been engaged to execute 
a set of drawings of the Esquimaux 
costume, he was naturally attracted 
by his appearance, although his dress 
was a good deal modified by his Euroe 
pean habits. Mr Nasmyth b 
him up to Edinburgh, and finding 
that he had not only a taste for draw 
ing, but eonsiderable readiness of exee 
cution, very kindly offered to give him 
instructions. It soon occurred to Mr 
Nasmyth, that the Esquimaux might 
be useful to the expedition then about 
to sail under Captain Ross, and this idea 
being communicated to Sir James Hall, 
President of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh; and John’s meritsbeing found, 
upon examination, to promise very well, 
a letter was written to Mr Barrow, se- 
cretary of the Admiralty, who instantly 
desired that the Esquimaux, if 
were willing to join the expedition, 
should be sent to town. Very liberal 
offers from the Admiralty Board ace 
companied this invitation, and he 
at once agreed to go; appearing, how- 
ever, to care very little about the prof 
fered compensation, and. only bar- 
gaining very explicitly, that he was 
not to be left in his own country. 

We must look to Captain Ross's ac- 
count of the voyage for the details of 
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John’s proceedi It may suffice 
oe to say, that he behaved not onl: 
with great address, but with muc 
courage and presence of mind, on 
some’ trying occasions ; and, through- 
out, gave entire satisfaction to the 
officers employed on that service. 
- “On the return of the expedition, the 
Esquimaux became an object of great 
anterest in London, and ‘was so much 
noticed, that there was reason to ap- 
prehend, either that the poor fellow’s 
Sead ‘would be turned, or that he 
might get into company, which would 
give him dissi habits, and ren- 
} him unfit for further service on the 
next expedition. Soon tiring of Lon- 
‘don, however, he was sent, at his own 
request, to Edinburgh, and placed un- 
der the charge of some of his old friends. 
‘ The Admiralty Board being fully 
sensible of the importance which it 
‘might prove to the expedition to have 
a i or interpreter, gave directions for 
John’s being educated in as liberal a 
manner as possible: He concurred 
in these views, and engaged in a 
number of pursuits with an ardour 
and a steadiness truly astonishing. 
His friend, Mr Nasmyth, resum- 
ed his drawing lessons, in a more me- 
thodical manner, however, than at 
first ; and-was of still greater service 
to him by teaching him English, and 
b rome darre him to his ‘family, all 
whom took the warmest interest in 


‘his improvemerit.—As John wish- 


ed to writing, Mr Steven, of 
this town, was engaged to teach him : 
and Mr Cameron, a learned student of 
divinity, who was desirous of acquir- 
ingthe Esquimaux e, undertook 
to give him regular ns in Eng- 
lish. He was fond of modelling and of 
carving canoes; and he took much 
pleasure in walking about, and paying 
visits. He had great delight also in 
society; and being himself very en- 
tertaining, his circle of acquaintance 
soon extended itself, so that his even- 
ings passed cheerfully, and profita- 


y- 
But in the midst of all this, he was 
seized with an inflammatory complaint, 
from which, in a few dase, he in a great 


' Measure recovered; but relapsed, and 


died on Sunday evening, the 14th 
February. He was ed with the 
utmost assiduity by Mr George Bell, 
and several other eminent medical gen- 
‘tleman. He had many friends, too, 
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who attended him during his illness, 
with the most anxious care. 

John Sackeouse was about five feet 
eight inches high, broad in the chest, 
and well set, with a very wide face, 
and a great quantity of coarse black 
straight hair. The expression of 


-his countenance, however, was re- 


markably pleasing and good-humour- 
ed, and-not in the least degree sayage. 
There was at all times great simplicity 
and absence of pretension in his man- 
ners. His modesty was great; when 
asked his opinion of the elephant he 
had seen in London, he said, with 

naivete, and with a look of deep 


‘humility, ‘‘ Elephant more sense 


me.” His disposition was gentle and 
obliging ; he was grateful for the least 
kindness shewn to him, and, upon se- 
veral occasions, exhibited a goodness 
of heart, and a consideration for, the 
wishes and the feelings of others, which 
would have done honour to any coun~ 
try. His fondness for and kindness to 
children was very striking. In a snowy 
day, last winter, he met two children 
at some distance from Leith, and. ob- 
serving them to be suffering from 
- cold, aoe off his jacket, and 

aving car wra em in 
it, a ht roam op he 
would take no reward, and seemed to 
be quite unconscious that he had been 
doing any thing remarkable. He was 
temperate in all his habits; he was 
docile, and was always open to con- 
¥iction ; shewing, however, the great- 
est desire to be treated with confidence, 
and of this he never proved himselt’ 
unworthy. 

He had a quick sense of insult, and 
-one evening being attacked in a most 
ungenerous and cowardly way in the 
streets, he resented. the indignities put 
upon him in a very summary manner, 
by fairly knocking several of the party 
down: but though the insult was 
thus resented, so nice were his feelings, 
that many days elapsed, before he sub- 
sided into his wonted quiet state of 
mind. It is dué to poor Johp to state, 
that upon this occasion, he behaved for 

a long time with great forbearance ; 
but upon being struck, he was roused 
to exert his strength, which was. pro- 
digious. The whole party were car< 
ried to the watch-house—a measure 
which the Esquimaux could never be 
made to comprehend. wears 
Nothing could exceed his industry 
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and his desire to learn, yet he made 
but slow advances. He certainly did 
improve, however, in all that he un- 
-dertook, particularly in drawing. He 
‘was easily pleased, and took great de- 
light in relating his adventures with 
the Northmen, as he called the people 
recently discovered in Baffins Bay. 
Speaking of the barbarism of these 
people *e once adverted, with great 
good umour, to his own igno- 
rance on first landing in this country. 
He imagined the first cow which he 
saw to be a wild and dangerous ani- 
‘mal, and instantly retreated to the 
boat for his harpoon, that he might 
defend himself and his companions 
from this ferocious looking beast !— 
His curiosity was lively, and he sought 
for information with great ce. 
But he never io ws any of that 
idiotic surprise which sav some- 
times evince, on seeing any thing very 
‘different from what they have been ac- 
customed to. When he was placed, for 
the first time, ‘before a large mirror, he 


gazed at it for several minutes with « 


evident satisfaction, and then turning 
round, exclaimed, “ fine, fine! two 
pair rooms !” He played on the flute, 
and danced very well, so that wherever 
the went he was a most welcome guest. 
He looked forward with the utmost 
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ceeding ; when it came out that he had _ 
no objection to seeing the doctor:< 
* but,” added he, “ doctor say 
you no eat fish (Yakees* man no like, 
‘no eat fish)—I go out buy little fish 
doctor come—I make fry fish en fire 
no like doctor see fish—lock door !” : 

His dying moments were soothed: by 
the anxious attendance of his friendg, 
He felt and acknowledged this attens 
tion, but said it was of no use, for 
his sister had appeared to him and 
called to him to come away. It must 
not be supposed, however, that this 
arose from superstition, or was any 
thing more than the effect of the fever 
under which he was then sufferings 
for he was unaffectedly pious; and 
having been early instructed in the 
Christian faith, continued to deri 
port and consolation from this source, 
to the last hour of his life. : He held in 
his hand an Icelandic catechism,t til 
his strength and sight failed him, when 
the book d from his grasp, and 
he shortly afterwards expired. js 

He -was followed to the grave by 
@ numerous company, among whom 
were not only his old friends and pa» 
trons from Leith, but many gentlemen 
of high respectability in this city. 

It is pleasing, in every point of view, 
to. see such attentions, and honours, 
pail to so humble and insulated an 


keenness and anxiety to the sailing of ‘paix 


the expedition, now fitting out ; being 
tly aware, at the same time, of 

is own value upon the occasion. 
During the height of his first ill- 
ness, he was very obedient ; but when 
he was freed from pain, and began to 
gain strength, he by no means liked 
the discipline to which he was subject- 
ed, but nainiae ain the rest the pre- 
scribed regimen displeased him. One 
day when the n called, John’s 
door was found locked. ' No intreaties 
could prevail upon him to open it. 
” sai ; “ no want more 
physic—no want doctor—notsick now.” 
After a time, finding him resolute, the 
doctor took John at his word, and 
‘went away. One of his friends called 
to remonstrate with him on this pro- 


individual as John Sackeouse. It is 
also worthy of remark, as affording a 
striking example of the distinction be- 
tween a civilized, and a savage state of 
society. To the rude tribe to which 
this man -belonged, all this might 
appear very insignificant ;—but with 
what satisfaction should we not hear 
(what, alas, we can never hope to 
hear!) that our unfortunate country« 
man, the enterprising—the philoso- 
phical Park, had been cheered in his 
last moments, or honoured after his 
death, with half the attention which 
was here so freely bestowed upon a 
poor Esquimaux Indian. 





* His name for the Esquimaux nation. 


+ Copenhagen,.1777. 





PATRICK HUME’S AND MR CALLENDER OF CRAIGFORTH'S NOTES ON MILTON. 


Iw the year 1695, Jacob Tonson published the sixth edition of Paradise Lost, 
in folio, and to this edition were added a very large collection of “ annota- 


tions,” or notes, by P. H. gsacormrns. This P. H. 
‘ y little 4a known ; but judging by his notes, which are ex- 


man, of whom 


very 
Ceedingly curious and learned, he appears to have 


was Patrick Hume, ® Scots- 


been a man of cultivated 
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,, and very extensive erudition. In the 1750, the Foulis’ of Glasgow pub« 
fe the First Book of Milton’s Paradise Lest, with notes by Mr Callender 


of Craigforth. This gen 


tleman, who was certainly also an accomplished scho- 


lar, has however borrowed, without the slightest acknowledgment, a great deal 


from these annotations of his countryman, Hume. 


A plagiarism so close in 


its nature, yet so concealed in its origin, is worthy of notice. I shall mark 


‘some of the 


PATRICK HUME. 


Thus, in annotations on verse 11th, 
«* And Siloa’s brook that flowed,”—Hume 
‘says: ‘* Siloa was a small brook, as 
‘by Isaiah 8. 6. arising on the east side of 
‘the temple in Jerusalem, of which the tower 
our Saviour mentions, Luc. 13. 4. probably 
‘took its name.” 

Verse 16. 
sThingsunattempted yet in proseor rhyme.” 
‘ In prose or rhyme, either in prose or 
poetry, prosa. yg he ty — 
‘way of writing an ing, un 
and sina in its and periods, 
‘used by orators, historians, and men in 
common conversation, styled ‘ soluta oratio,’ 
as opposite to rhyme, derived of the Greek 
Pufuos, consisting of a more exact measure 
and quantity of syllables, of which Aristotle 
says, gulud De rcasgopsy Dum co yrmginer, nas 
mirarypesver apiblwov s7tiy mas KiVeY hums TE 
veyusws. in prob. xaveuxn autem longitu- 
dines et altitudines vocis emetitur longior 
‘mensura vocis Podwos dicitur, altior mwsAos. 
Aul. Gell. b. 15. c. 18. Scribimus inclusi, 
-numeros ille, hic pede liber. Pers. Sat. 1.” 
’ Another similarity will be found in the 
coincidence between the notes of Hume and 
of Callender, on verse 33. ** Who first 
seduced them to that foul revolt.”—Again, 
in verse 34. ‘* Th’ infernal serpent,” 
Hume’s note is as follows : 

** Th’ infernal serpent. The devil, who 
entered into the serpent, and, actuating his 
organs, deceived our Mother Eve. ‘There- 
fore called the * Old Serpent.” Rev. 12. 9. 
Moses, in the relation of Satan’s attempt, 
takes no notice of the arch fiend, but barely 
¢ the matter of fact, the serpent enter- 
taining and tempting Eve, whe discovered 
‘not the sly seducer. Gen. 3. ¥.” » 

, In his notes on verse 48. “ In adaman- 
tine chains,” Hume adverts to th e 
of Lucan, b. 6. ‘* Durum vinclis adaman- 


igit adamantinos dira Necessi- 


of Hume's notes, in which Callender has evidently bora 
‘rowed his illustrations from this older commentator. ; 


CALLENDER, 

Callender begins: ** This was a small 
brook rising from the east of the temple. 
Possibly the tower mentioned by our Sa- 
viour might have taken its name from 
thence. After which he proceeds to make 
some additional observations on the invoca- 
tions: made by the poets to the deities of 
classical mythology. 


Callender, after remarking the parallel 
line in Ariosto, 
** Cosa non detta in prosa mai, ne in rima,” 
proceeds thus :—‘* Milton here ‘uses the 
word rhyme not in the common acceptation 
in contradistinction to blank verse, but by this 
word he means verse in ition to prose ; 
this being its ancient original significa- 


tion, as derived from Puées, denoting a line 
consisting of a more exact measure and pro- 
per quantity of syllables, of which Aristotle 
says, euéuw ds xaseruty, &c. 

In the same sense, Perseus: ‘* Scribimus 
inclusi, numeros ille, hic pede liber.” 


* Serpent. The devil, who, entering 
into the serpent, made use of this form to 
deceive Eve. Hence he is called, by St 
John, the Old Moses, in his re- 
lation of the fall of man, takes no notice of 
the arch fiend. He relates barely the mat- 
ter of fact.” * 


In Callender the exact same passages are 
one (with the addition of one from As. 
ylus) in illustration of the same epithet. 


ta paratque — victori ;” and to that of - 
igi 


‘Horace, “ 
tas clavos.”” 
¢ Verse 50. 

“‘ Nine times the space. A certain for 
4n uncertain time is usual with the poets, 
who are fond of the number nine, whether 
in respect to that of the Muses, or as being 
the square of the » made famous by 

» and by Arist. and Plut. styled 
the most ——o of all a peo 
ig in itself the beginning, middle, an 
end ; to Christians much more renowned, 
‘98 expressive of the Mysterious Trinity. 


*¢ Nine times. The poets seem icu- 
larly fond of this number ; rn all me 
it was that of the Muses, or because it was 
imagined to be a perfect number, contain- 
ing the i ning, middle, and end, we 
shall not determine. Homer has often 
mentioned it. 

Evvnwag. pesv, Sc. 
Evrnag. Zemoos. Sc. 
Evynuces. yetv. sums. Eee 
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Kvvnwae uss ave orearoy oxire xide r : 

a. 

Evmnpane uty suas wrsousy, wares TE eos nue. 

Od. Re 


Bvrnwag Zemoct, xs ive Bes usgsvorv. Il. ¢- 
Verse 77. 
‘* Whirlwinds of tempestuous fire.” 
A noble expression of the flaming hurricane 
of hell, taken, doubtless, from Psalm 11. 6. 
** Fire and brimstone, and an horrible tem- 
pest.” 


« 


Verse 74. 
*¢ As from the center thrice.” 
Hume remarks, ‘that this is an imitation 
of Homer : 
worror sve). Adsy, ovov Boars ts" amo ryains. 
Virgil : 


** Tam Tartarus ipse. 
Bis patet in preceps tantum, tenditque sub 
umbras 
Quantus ad therium Celi suspectus O- 
lympum.” Aneid 6. 
Verse 84. 
*¢ If thou beest he.” 
Here the same parallel passage from 
Virgil 
* Hei mihi qualis erat, quantum mutatus 
abil.” En. b. 2. 
is quoted by beth authors. 
Verse 99. 
“* To contend.” 
To strive with. Contendo, Lat. to make 
earnest opposition ; so contention for strife, 


encounter. 
Quis talia demens 
Abnuat aut tecum malit contendere bello. 
#neid 4. 
Verse 105. 

His throne. His royal seat; his king- 
dom, ©voves. Heaven is called Aus beovos. 
Jove’s throne. 

Zavos sms bpov aynys Qaya. Theoc. 
Idyll, 7. But more truly, by our Saviour, 
the throne of God. Mat. 5. 34. 


Verse 116. 
** Since by fate.” 

** Fate, by the ancients, was used to ex- 
press that unchangeable and eternal series 
of things, which the gods themselves could 
not disturb or alter.” Thus Juno: 

“ Hoc regnum dea gentibus esse, si qua 
sinant.”” n. 1. 


Verse 126. 
*¢ Vaunting aloud.” 
Compare Hume's note on this with Cal- 
lender’s. The same passage of Virgil is 


Hume’s and Callender of Craigforth’s Notes on Milton, 


CALLENDER. 


—e s¢ ‘Pempestuous fire.” 
is is a noble expression, and con 
a very strong idea of what the ‘poet before 
calls a fiery deluge. The’ phrase seems 
borrowed from these words of the Psalmist: 
** Upon the wicked the Lord will rain fite 
and brimstone, and an horrible tempest.” ' 
Verse 74. © Callender remarks, the 
thought is originally Horher’s, though it 
has been carried farther by Virgil and: Mil. 
ton, and he quotes the same passages, | 


Contend. To strive. This is 
a Latinism; the Romans using the 
in the same sense, contendere, applying it 
to war. Thus Virgil: : 
Quis talia demens 
Abnuat aut tecum malit contendere bello. 


His throne. Heaven; his royal seat; 
his kingdom. So Theocritus calls heaven 
Zavos Qvovor, ** Jove’s throne.” 

Ta ae xu Zavos sori boover aymys Pape 

Our Saviour uses the same expression. 
‘© Swear not by heaven, for it is God’s 
throne.” fapros ss ve dew. (6.) Mat 5, Se 


Fate. Our poet here uses fate’ in the 
sense of the ancient heathens, who, by this 
word, expressed that eternal and un 
able series of events, which the gods them- 
selves could not reverse. This is Virgil's 
meaning when he makes Jupiter say, 

** Fata viam invenient.” 
And again, - 
** Hoc regnum dea gentibus esse, 
Si qua fata sinant.” * " 
And a little below, 
** Mene incepto desistere victam 
Nec posse Italia Teucrorum avertere Réegem. 
Quippe vetor. Fatis.” ; 
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HUME. 
ed by both, as illustrative of Milton’s 
text. Com also the note on the 129th 
verse, ** Th’ imbattled seraphim,” where 
_€allender borrows a scriptural quotation 


In some instances, Callender, making 
full use of the note of Hume, or 
changes some of the words, i the 
- same classical illustrations, but destroying 
and diluting the fine nervous style of the 
old commentator by his own interpolations. 
—Thus Hume, in note on 
Verse 141. 
s¢ Tho’ all our glory extinct.” 
_ Notwithstanding all our glory be de- 
-eay’d and lost. Extinct, extinctus, Lat. 
put out as a flame, or any thing that burns 
and shines ; a word well expressing the loss 
of that apgelick beauty, which, like a glory, 
attended on their innocency, which, by their 
foul rebellion, they had forfeited, covered 
now with shame and black confusion.—Ex- 
tinctus is used in the same metaphorical 
manner by Virgil : 
Te propter eundem 


Extinctus pudor. Zn. 4. 


In note on verses 149, 157, and 169; 
in one, the same obsolete phrase ; in an- 
other, the same English 
, the same Latin q 


ions ; in the 
is eme 


Verse 175. me 
** Wing’d with red lightning. 
’ The Seg ak the hunter wings to de- 
note its swiftness and suddenness. Ful- 
minis ocyor aliss in. 5. And Virgil, 
describing the Cyclops forging a thunder- 
bolt : 


—Radios— 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis, et alitis austri 
Folgores nunc terrificos, sonitumque, me- 


' tumque 

Miscebant operi, flammisque sequacibus iras. 
A noble description—yet is our poet very 
short, and very significant. 

Callender, in his note of explanation up- 
on v. 182.. ** livid flames ;” in the note on 
v. 186. ** Our afflicted 33” and ih 
that on verse 199. ** Briareos,” has evi- 
dently been indebted to the three corres 
sponding notes on the same passages by 
Hume.—Again, in 

Verse 200. 
** By ancient Tarsus,” 

Hume remarks: ‘* By ancient Tarsus, 
the chief city of Cilicia, in Asia the Lesser, 
hear which, in the mountain Aremus, was 
a cave called Typhon’s Den.” 


Esy’ Apizeois os Paes ToPwsos suepesvens suvers. 


Ii. f’. 
Translated by Virgil : 

** Durumque cubile. 
Inarime, Jovis Imperiis, Imposta Typhoéo. 
fneid 9. 

Verse 102. 

** Th’ ocean stream.” 

The sea; the vast mass of water that en- 


CALLENDER. 


Extinct. As a flame put out and ex- 
tinguished for ever. This word is very 
properly applied to their irrecoverable loss 
of that angelick beauty which accompanied 
them when in a state of innocence. The 
Latins have used the werd extinctus in the 
same metaphorical sense : 

** Te propter eundem 

Extinctus pudor et qua sidera adibam 

Fama prior.” 

And Apuleius—‘ Restinqueres pudoris ig- 
naviam.” Met. lL. 2. 


«© Wing'd with red lightning.’ 
*Tis common for the poets to give thun- 
der and lightning wings. ‘Thus Virgil : 
ulminis ocyor alis. 
The same poet gives us a noble description 
of thunder in another place : 
Radios, &c. 


** By ancient Tarsus.” 

Our poet here alludes to a fable we find 
in Homer, that in the mountain Aremus, 
— Tarsus, was a cave said to be Typhon’s 

en. 

Ew Agios, &e. : 
Which verse Virgil has thus translated : 
“ Durumque cubile, &c. 
In the same way, Aischylus calls him, 
KiAsxiwy ONNTOLE KYTOWY, 


inhabitant of the Cilician dens. 


** Ocean stream.” 
In imitation of Homer, who uses the 
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compasseth the earth, and with it makesone same expression in describi flight 
globe. Oxsavs, Greek. Ea. Qxsavow. cranes. cite of 
Poawy ad oceani fluenta. Iliad /. eo os mr. omen ~~ 
corresponding notes ender then subjoins additional illustra, 
these two authors on verse 203. ‘© @n the tions from the poet Memnermus, Quintng 
Norway foam.” Calaber, and Virgil. 


‘* Night-founder’d.” 

Some little boat, whose pilot dares uot 
proceed in his course, amid the darkness of 
the night, for fear of sinking ; or, t0 use 
the sea term, foundering at sea. Milton 
pre alludes to some stories told by 

eir mistaking whales, when lyi asleep 
ip’s foundering on the waters, for rocks. Sir W, Monsose 
er, as being 


1 passages shew how very frequently, even in the small part of 

e first book which we have examined, the modern commentator has, without 
eny acknowledgment whatever, been indebted for his etymologies, his classical 
illustrations, his general criticisms, and, in several instances, his very language, 
to the older annotator, Patrick Hume. Who Hume was, I have not been able 
to discover. His notesare always curious ; his observations on some of the finer 
ae ee the poet, evince a mind deeply smit with an admiration for the subs 
ime genius of their author ; and there is often @ masterly nervousness in hig 
style, which is very remarkable for this age. He was the first who published notes 
on the Paradise Lost, to which, with much modesty, he has subjoined only the 
initials of his name, P. H. g:aowomrns. He is mentioned by Warton in his notes 
to the edition of Milton’s lesser poems, and in the following passage by Tod, 
in his preface to his edition, published in 1801. ‘‘ The first annotator om the 
poet was Patrick Hume, a Scotchman. He published, in 1695, a copious com« 
mentary on the Paradise Lost ; to which some of his successors, in the same 
province,” says Mr Warton, “ apprehending no danger of detection froma 


work rarely inspected, and too tic and cumbersome to attract man |. 
ers, have Kean often amply indebted, without even the most distant hint of 


acknowledgment. 

Tod also mentions the publication of the first book of Paradise Lost, with 
notes by Mr Callender, in the es a. “In the year after the 
publication of Dr Newton’s edition of Paradise Lost, there was published, at 
Glasgow, the first book of that poem, with a large and very learned commentary, 
from which some notes are selected in this edition. They who are acjuainted 
with this commentary will concur with the present editor in wishing that the 
annotator had continued his ingenious and elaborate criticisms on the whole 
poem.” It is evident, from this e, that Tod was not aware that the aus 
thor of this commentary was one of annotators mentioned by Warton, 
“* who, apprehending no danger of detection from a work rarely inspected, and 
too tick and cumbersome to attract many readers, have been often amp- 


ly indebted to the notes of Patrick Hume, without even the most distant hint 


of acknowl ent.” 
The truth is, that this now-unknown and forgotten individual, who would 


hot even his name before his work, deserves, in point of erudition, good 
taste, and richness of classical illustration, to be ranked as the father of that 
style of comparative criticism, which has been so much employed, during these 
later days, in illustrating the works of our great poet. ‘i 
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Narrative illustrating the Pastoral Life. 


NARRATIVE ILLUSTRATING THE PASTORAL LIFE. 


MR EDITOR, 

I sEND you what appeared to me an 
affecting narrative, which you are free 
to make whatever use of you please. 
Ihave often thought, that people in a 
remote part of the country, would do 
well to preserve every interesting fact 
connected with natural history, and 
every interesting occurrence in com- 
mon life. The use of the former is 
obvious to all; the latter are the food 
of the poet, the dramatist, and the 
writer of fictitious history. 

I made my second.daughter (whom 
you know we allege is not altogether 
free of a tinge of blue in her apparel) 
translate the following from the mouth 
of old Alister M‘Cra, my forester. He 
had asked me to allow him a tew days 
to visit some relations in Sky, where 
he had not been for many years, and 
where he was detained so long by the 
very uncommon fall of snow, that we 
became much alarmed on his account, 
thinking it not unlikely that the spirit 
of the old man might have prompted 
him to venture too much, and that he 
might have perished in the mountains. 
I think you must have seen Alister ? 
However, he is a very stout hale man, 
verging upon seventy-two; but few 
men fifteen years younger are capable 
of so much labour or fatigue. I may 
notice, too, that he is a professed story-~ 
teller, and, of course, garrulous ; and 
is, besides, infected with a turn for 
poetry, and is apt to throw a dash of 
it into his stories; but which, I ob- 
serve, Mary has taken care to avoid as 
much as possible in her translation. 
Yours, &c. W. L. 

* * 1 Ed 

When I left the Black Isle, said 
Alister, I dreamed not of being kept a 
prisoner so long in Skye. But I be- 
came at last, as my friends told me, as 
restless as a sea eagle ; for I knew that 
nobody would lift an axe to a growing 
tree while I was absent, and the laird 
would be for the new wood thinned 
dufing the frost. 

‘ My two nephews brought me all 
the way to the head of Loch Brerachan 
in a boat, and, as I ascended Glen 
Phargan, there was no snow for a mile 
or two ; the neighbourhood of the salt 
water had prevented it from lying in 
the valley, but every mountain that I 
turned, and every cove that I came 
Vo. IV. 


in sight of, shewed me, as I came along, 
that I would find — of snow be« 
fore I passed the Belloch of Garve. 

I stayed the first night at the house 
of my cousin Alister, who became «# 
shepherd to Red Angus, when his 
brothers went to America, that their 
father, who was an old man, might be 
buried at Kilkenneth. The man 
is yet alive: He has seen sixteen win- 
ters more than I have, and he told me, 
there had not been. such wreaths on 
Schururan, nor had the snow lain so 
long on Dun Pheag, since the year 
before the prince landed, and that is 
seventy-four years He was then 
a boy, he said, but he remembered it 
well. One half of his father’s cattle 
died that year, before the fern sprung 
in Corry Culruach, and the remainder 
were only kept in life by giving a salt- 
ed herring and a small quantity of sea 
weed to each of them, twice a-day ; 
and he recollected well, being sent re- 
gularly to the shore, as the tide an- 
swered, with two poneys, to bring the 
sea-weed. 

I set out by day-light in the morn- 
ing: The a I came leads from Glen 
Pheagan, by a belloch, or deep open- 
ing through the mountains, ‘Seat ghee 
head of Glen Fruive (which falls to- 
wards the east sea), so that there is no 
very elevated summit to ascend ; yet 
it took me three hours deep wading 
through the snow, before I could look 
back from the Pass of Belloch Garve. 
I need not go over all the difficulties 
of my journey. It is enough to say, 
that the last thaw hag begun to melt 
the snows in earnest, and the 
rivulets had been running full to the 
brim for a whole night ; but the frost 
had returned more severe than ever, 
accompanied with a great fall of snow, 
and a high wind through the night, 
and the streams from the mountains 
were choked up and saturated by the 
drift. 

After I had passed the Belloch, the 
white clouds of spring did not tower 
beyond one another with greater ma- 
jesty than the mountains of Glen 
Fruive. They were dappled in the 
pale and watery sunshine, for the 
stormy west wind was filling all the 
lesser hollows on the sides of the 
mountains with drift, while it swept 
the old hard snow, and left it bare, 

4P 
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and of a different shade of white. The 
road here is, in summer, but a track, 
and now it was quite covered, and I 
sunk to the knee every step. As I 
came on, I had a view of the glen for 
some miles before me. I saw shep- 
herd’s houses at great distances apart, 
but there was neither cow, nor goat, 
nor sheep, nor shepherd, nor any liv- 
ing thing. It was indeed deserted and 
desolate-like. Sometimes I observed 
the drift rise from ad aps of the 
a eg u by — 

ts of wind, and a ing like 
stan of smoke, upon which the sun 
shining, gave it a glaring and dazzling 
brightness ; while descending into the 
deep calm valley, it fell in a flickering 
shower. 

When I came in sight of Glen Guis, 
with its narrow loch and the old scat- 
tered fir wood above it, along the base 
of Mam Torchal, I cannot wish you 
had been with me, but neither can I 
help wishing you had seen it as I did. 
The loch was calm as ‘a mirror, and 
though the tops of the old fir trees 
were still covered, and their tall trunks 
encrusted by the last night’s snow, 
hi when they were refiected on the 

, it seemed as if it had been all 
over spotted with small black clouds. 
I cannot tell you how it should have 
happened, but when I saw this strange 
appearance, when all around was deol 
ly white, and no living creature to be 
seen, I thought the shepherds had all 
perished with the sheep ; and imagin- 
ed that the horrors of the second 

ight had been coming over my mind, 
and that I had got a view of the valley 
of the shadow of death. I thought I 
should never the Black Isle, or 
Dalsarren Wood more. When I con- 
sidered afterwards these dark shadows, 
while the trees were mostly covered with 
snow, I perceived, that although the 
upperside of the broad and close foli- 
of the firs was no doubt covered 
white, yet, to any person who might 
have been on the foc below them, in 
a boat, they must have appeared black ; 
for he d only have seen the under 
sides of the branches as he looked up 
towards the mountain. 

About an hour after I had passed 
the opening of Glen Guis, I came 
to a shepherd’s house on a little 
plain, by the side of the rivulet. All 
around the cottage the ground was 
covered with boards of ice, and, al- 


though it appeared to be without the 


reach of any ordinary flood, yet, as it 
was nearer to the level of the water 
than was quite prudent, I concluded 
it to be the shiel of some Sassenach, or 
south country shepherd ; and, as ‘ng 
dog came out to bark at me, I could 
have thought they had been all drown. 
ed, only that a slight smoke was issy. 
ing from it. 

Before I had entered the door, I 
knew I had guessed rightly; but 2 
young Highland lad was sleeping by 
the fire with his elbows on his knees, 
A pair of bag-pipes lay on a stool be. 
side him, on which he had probably 
been playing until he was weary of 
listening alone to his own music. 

** What do you here,” said I, “alone 
in the dwelling of the stranger?” 
“* The strangers are fled to the strath, 
and to the sea,” said the lad; “ for 
their flocks were perishing in Glen 
Fruive. He loves to see the snow dis« 
appear on the mountain, but he knew 
not that his children were in danger.” 
‘< T asked if they were drowned in the 
flood?” He said, “ that their mother 
fled with the children from the waters, 
but she had to leave them dying on the 
snow.” 

He told me he had been assisting 
the shepherds in getting the sheep re- 
moved to the low country, when it 
was found that they could exist no 
longer upon the mountains; and he 
had been sent back with a supply of 
meal to his uncle’s family, who lived 
in a cottage about two miles farther 
down the glen. The day that he ar« 
rived, it came fresh, with wind and 
rain, which continued all night. The 
snow began to melt half way up the 
mountains, the streams were much 
swollen, and the roar of them through 
the darkness was dreadful. An old 
woman, a relation of his aunt’s, went 
often out, and stood in the door of the 
cottage, as if compelled to listen to 
what struck her with awe and terror, 
and she several times asserted, that 
she saw a dead light, and heard cries 
of distress. Next morning he was 
preparing to return to the low country, 
when a woman with an infant in her 
arms entered the cottage. She was 
hurried, and looked alarmed and wild, 
and dropping on her knees, held out 
her child, “ Oh! take that bairn and 
warm him!” she said, “he is all that 
I have now!” and as one of the wo- 
men caught hold of the child, its mo 
ther fainted upon the floor. When 
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she recovered, and saw the lad, she 
called out with frightful eagerness, 
«@Q@ run! O run! they were still 
breathing when I left them, but they 
could not speak to me, they will never 
speak to me more Y’ and she again 
fainted upon the floor. 

«“ Jt is her children she means, 
Duncan,” cried the old woman, “ she 
has other two, she has left them to 
rocure help; they must be some 
where in ger, follow her tract 
among the snow, and we will take 
care of her.” 

Duncan caught the thoughts of the 
old woman: He recognised the stranger 
to be the shepherd's wife at Corry Bay, 
and rushed from the house. As he 
followed her track, he observed she 
had often fullen, from her hurry to ob- 
tain assistance to her dying children, 
and once, where she had fallen, he 
noticed the print of the infant’s face 
upon the snow. 

On approaching the house, he was 
astonished to see it surrounded by the 
river. There had been an ice flood, 
it appeared, and it had stopped oppo- 
site the house, and formed a dam, by 
which the water was raised many feet 
above the usual course. Duncan in- 


stantly saw, as he thought, the cause 
of alarm, and, disregarding the wo- 
man’s track, he ran towards the cot- 


tage, never doubting that he would 
find the children, whom he was sur- 
prised their mother had not been able 
to remove. When he entered the 
house, the water was still a foot deep 
on the floor ; but he could not find 
the children. Some clothes were 
floating about, and a tame duck ; and a 
weak sheep, that had been brought 
into the house to be fed by the chil- 
dren, and made a pet of, was lying 
drowned near the fire-place ; but Dun- 
can could nowhere discover the poor 
children. He now cursed himself and 
the old woman, as the capse of his 
heedless haste, and, with deep regret, 
saw he would most likely have to re- 
turn to their mother for information. 
As he gained the dry ground, he 
again came upon the woman’s track. 
It had been as she fled from the house ; 
for Duncan soon observed the print of 
the little foot, and the short steps of a 
child. By following this a little way, 
he came to the children, lying in a 
hole that their mother had dug for 
them with her hands, in a large wreath 
of snow, that they might be somewhat 
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sheltered from the wind and driving 
rain. They were wrapped in a blanket, 
and apparently asleep. ‘The oldest girl 
had taken her young sister in her arms, 
but the p had become gradually 
more feeble, and the little creature had 
rolled away, and its face was turned 
towards the snow. He felt their faces, 
their hands, and limbs, but they were 
cold and stiff. Duncan took them 
gently in his arms, and soon ob- 
served that one of them still breath- 
ed, and that the body of the other still 
retained warmth. His first thought 
was, that of getting the children to 
the house and kindling a fire, but he 
remembered it was filled with water. 
He then resolved to carry them to 
their mother, but his uncle’s cottage 
was two miles off, and could there be 
the least hope of reviving the children, 
life would undoubtedly have become 
extinct before they could be carried so 
far. He therefore took them to the 
house, full of water as it was, that 
they might in the meantime be out of 
the cold wind, although all hope seem~ 
ed to depart as he again waded to the 
house. 

But he had once been a night there, 
and he recollected that he slept in a 
bed upon a kind of loft that the shep- 
herd had constructed of.s and turf, 
and, upon ascending a ladder with the 
children still in his arms, he was over- 
joyed to find a bed, with plenty of 
blankets. He lost no time in stripping 
off their wet clothes, put them in the 
bed, and laying himself down beside 
them, continued to rub them alter- 
nately for more than an hour ; and, as 
he confessed, often weeping like a child 
himself, from his anxiety that they 
should recover, and regret. that, as he 
thought, he could do so little for them. 

Although the younger one shewed at 
first least signs of life, yet she recover- 
ed first, which Duncan thought was 


‘owing to his bestowing upon her great- 


er attention. He gavea long and par- 
ticular description of the gradual re- 
covery of the children to a state of ani- 
mation ; for he had been strongly af- 
fected by the situation in which he had 
found them. He had been observing 
that the water had receded from the 
floor: and so soon as he.thought the 
mutual warmth of the children would 
prevent them from relapsing, he wrap- 
ped them up together and left them ; 
got some peats that had been without 
reach of the water, struck a light, and 





soon kindled a good fire, at which he 
warmed the children. Ina little time 
they began to talk, and then cry, and 
call upon their mother, and complain 
of hu . This, Duncan said, dis- 
tressed him greatly, for he had heard 
of people recovering from the effects of 
cold and hunger, who had died after- 
wards in consequence, of taking food. 
In the midst of his perplexity, he re- 
collected the cow; and putting the 
children again to bed, he soon brought 
them some warm milk, which revived 
them greatly. He likewise discovered 
the meal quite safe, and so was enabled 
to provide food both for them and 
himself, during two days, before I came 
so providentially to his aid. 

It had not yet been in his power to 
inform the distressed mother that her 
children were still alive. Duncan now 
left his little charge with me, and 
went to fulfil this pleasant part of his 
duty. 

He returned in about two hours. 
Their mother, he said, had been very 
iil ; and although the account of the 
safety of her children lightened her 
heart, yet her feet and legs were great 
ly swelled, and she was quite unable 
to walk. 

She told Duncan, that when her 
husband had to go with his flock to 
the low country, and leave her alone 
with the three infant children, she felt 
very lowly at any rate; and when the 
wind came to rage with such violence, 
accompanied with thunder and light- 
ning, the dreadful noise of the ice 
flood, when it dammed up and made 
the water fiow over the haugh, and 
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into the house, so terrified her, that 
she imagined there was no chance of 
saving the lives of the children, ex 
by flying = — house, which 
very soon bitterly repented. For 
she waded theongie the flood, i 
the two youngest children wrapped in 
part of the bed clothes, and leading the 
other in her hand, the masses of trozey 
snow and boards of ice struck upon 
her Jegs, and endangered her bei 
overturned in the water, and v le 
hurt the child ; and, besides, the rain 
soon wet them all through, and from 
the first, she had great fear that the 
children could not live until the moms. 
ing. She could not pretend u describe 
her situation during the night, 
she recollected that the children cri 
incessantly from the cold, and their 
voices became gradually weaker, until 
they ceased altogether. And after she 
left them lying speechless in the snow, 
she could recollect nothing more until 
she arrived at his uncle’s cottage. 
Duncan had the foresight to bring with 
him a bottle of whisky (for the sasse- 
nach shepherd had positively no such 
thing in his house), and he put his 
pipes in tune, and, with the one and 


the other, we passed away a good part 
of the night. 


I was altogether so much 
with dhe meni that, od Ga 
been necessary for me to find out the 
father of this distressed family on my 
way home, and tell him of the misfor- 
tune that had befallen his wife and 
children, I would have left Glen Fruive 
as happy as the laird himself. 





SELECTIONS FROM ATHENAUS. 


BOOK Il, 


No IV. 


Tuis book has a very imperfect be- 
ginning ; the subject of wine is con- 
tinued. The poet says, 


“ The gods, O Menelaus, first gave wine 
To cheer the heart of man, and to disperse 
Corroding cares.” 

“ The comic poet, Diphilus, thus 
addresses Bacchus, 


«* Hail, Bacchus, ever good and kind, 
‘The friend, the guardian of mankind ! 
By thy delicious led 

See lowly merit lifts his head ; 

‘The wrinkled front and brow severe 

Are smeoth’d to joy when thou art near ; 


The weak, to manly prowess grow, 
And cowards feel the martial glow.”* 

“* The tragic poet Cheremon asserts, 
that they who drink wine find plea 
sure, wisdom, eloquence, and disere- 
tion.” 

** Mnesitheus has the following 
lines in praise of the temperate use of 
wine : 

** Wine is the choicest gift bestow’d on man 
By the immortal gods, if rightly us’d ; 
But taken to excess the greatest curse. 


——- 


* Vide Hor. Carm. Lib, 3. Ode 21. 
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temperately drank, it leads to health, 

r} - both the body and the mind. 

In sickness ‘tis a cordial ; even wounds, 

Such its salubrious nature, soon are heal’d 

Bath’d with this wholesome and delicious 


Ice 5 

Then R yoo daily board, and social meetings, 
Wine taken moderately clears the mind, 
And gives a double relish to our joys. 
But if intemp’rate use provoke excess, 
It causes strife, and stimulates to madness, 
By which the mind and body are enfeebled.” 

“¢ Eubulus makes Bacchus speak 
thus, 
« Three cups alone I mingle for the wise, 
One for the sake of health, and that the first ; 
The next for love and pleasure, and the third 
For sleep. Having these, the truly 


wise 
Then hie them to their several homes. The 


fourth, 
If added, but engenders insolence ;* 
The fifth breeds clamour and promiscuous 
riot ; 
The sixth intoxicates ; the seventh cup adds 
The burning cheek, and fire-inflamed eye ; 
The eighth alarms the watch; the ninth 
provokes 
To anger, and the tenth to madness leads ; 
And he who drinks sinks down a senseless 
brute.” 


Epicharmus has the following pas- 

sage: 

« Fresh from the temple to the festal board, 

They sit, and eat, and drink and laugh their 
fill . 


s 
Excess soon grows upon repletion ; then 
Promiscuous riot comes, quarrels and strife ; 
The legal process and commitment, next 
The dark and loathsome prison, where, in 
chains 

That fret and wear him to the bone, he lies 
Till he has paid the forfeit of his crimes.” 


“ Panyasis,t an heroic poet, gives the 





* The severe and moral Plato forbids 
young men the indulgence of wine, but al- 
lows it to old. ‘Till the age of eighteen, he 
allows no wine, for to drink it at that time 
of life, he says ** is adding fire to fire both 
in body and mind.” At forty and after, it 
might be used in a jolly kind of way ;— 
** Wine,” says he, ** was given to man as 
medicine to soothe the austerity of old age.” 

Twining’s Notes on Aristotle, p. 512. 

So the good Samaritan poured oil and 
wine on the wounds of the distressed Jew ; 
wine, cleansing and somewhat astringent, 
proper for a fresh wound ; oil mollifying 
and healing. 

+ Panyasis, an heroic poet, who lived 
about the time of Euripides. He was the un- 
cle, or cousin-german of Herodotus, and 
one of those six, according to the interpre- 
ter of Cppian, who were called, by way of 
eminence, ** The Poets.” The other five 
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first cup to the Graces, the Hours, and 
Bacchus, the second to Venus and 
Bacchus conjointly, the third to Inso- 
lence and the Furies.” 

Alexis makes the following compa- 
rison : 

** Man in his nature much resembles wine, 
Which newly made, ferments, isfull.of froth, 
And, till the fiery spirit is allayed, 

Is scarcely fit for use ; just so with youthy 
Of effervescence similar, till time 

Has soften’d, and refined its roughness ; then, 
When its asperities are "d away, 

And all its bubbles are di "d, succeeds 
A mellow sweetness ; its mad follies cease ; 
The headstrong passions are at rest, the man 
Breaks forth with all his virtues, and becomes 
The choice associate and the gentle friend.” 

“* The Cyrenzean poet (Callimachus) 
says, 

** Wine, with the force of elemental fire, 

Courses through man, and, as the blust’ring 
north 

Or stormy south ploughs up the Libyan sea, 

And shows its hidde n treasures, so does wine, 

Disclose the secrets of the human heart.* 

** Alexis, who had before stated the 
resemblance between the nature of 
man and the qualities of wine, in the 
following passage asserts the contrary 
opinion : 

‘© Wine bears to man no colour of resem- 


His nature is the ite extreme ; 

When he grows old he’s peevish and morose, 

Snappish and quarrelsome ; but good old wine, 

Mellow’d by age, is soft, and smooth, and 

sweet, 

Exhilarates the heart, and cheers the mind; 

Whereas old age is rigid and severe.” 
Panyasis says, 

** No greater blessings havethe gods bestow’d 

On mortal man than wine and fire, alike 

Useful and necessary. What are feasts 

And merry meetings, sweet soci 

Of equal friends, the sprightly » the 


song, 
If wine be wanting ? Therefore drink, my 
friend, 
Enjoy the circling 
Nor like the vulture stuff thy greedy paunch, 


glass, and take thy fill ; 





being Homer, Eupolis, Hesiod, Antimachus, 
and Meander. 

* Callimachus, an historian and poet of 
Cyrene, in great favour and esteem with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and his son Everge- 
tes, in honour of whose queen he wrote his 

m called Some Revenant he pia wate 

ymns, elegies, igrams. _ Apollonius 
of bees Ge his a whose tneraticade 
induced him to write his satirical poem call- 
ed Ibis. The Ibis of Ovid is an imitation 
of this poem. He wrote a work in 120 
books on famows.men, besides treatises on 
birds, &c. Ke. Ke. « 
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Till thy o’erloaded stomach wei 

A senseless block, incapable 
The same poet adds, 

‘* The richest gift the gods havee’er bestow’d 

Upon the human race is sparkling wine, 

Rich and salubrious, for with it comes 

The song, the dance, social and sweet dis- 


course, 
With all the blandishments that cherish life. 
Sf temperately taken, it relieves 
os spirit of its load, and makes 
E’en stubborn sorrow to relax and wear 
A momentary smile ; but if excess 
Succeeds, it turns the blessing to a curse.” 
“ Timeus of Taurominum informs 
us that a certain house at igen- 
tum was called the galley for the fol- 
lowing reason :* 
** A set of young men were so in- 
flamed with wine, that they became 
uite deranged, and took the house 
or a galley, supposing that they were 
floating about, driven by a turious 
tempest. They carried their extrava- 
— so far, as to throw the cups, 
ishes, and furniture out at the win- 
dows, believing they were directed so 
to do by the pilot, in order to lighten 
the ship, that she might the better ride 
out the storm. Many people gather 
about the house to secure the furni- 
ture which had been thrown out. 
The extravagant folly continues dur- 
ing the next day, when the magis- 
trates come to the house and find the 
young men lying about, as if they 
were sea sick. ‘hey interrogate them, 
and receive for answer ‘ that they had 
met with a terrible storm, and were 
oo to throw into the sea that part 
of the cargo which could best be spar- 
ed.” The magistrates were astonish- 
ed at this strange delusion, when one 
of the oldest of the young men thus 
addressed them, “Illustrious Tritons! 
I was seized with so sudden a fear, 
that I threw myself as far into the 
hold as possible.” The magistrates, 
considering the delusion under which 
they acted, pardoned them with a 
gentle reprimand, desiring them to be 
cautious in future, and to indulge 
themselves with more moderation. 
The young men thanked them, and 
added, ‘‘ If we can save ourselves 
from this tempest, and get safe into 
port, we shall consider that we owe 


thee down 
joy.” 





* Thomas H , the dramatic poet, 
has introduced this anecdote in one of his 
comedies called the ‘* English Traveller.” 
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our preservation to your sudden ap. 
pearance, (still addressing them 9 
Tritons,) and shall erect altars to you 
when we arrive in our own country, 
by the side of those dedicated to our 
marine gods. ‘This strange adventure 
was the cause of the house being call 
ed the galley. 

Antiphanes has the following pag. 
sage, 
“We a cages my Phedia from the 

0) 


we 
All things but two, and those are love and 
wine ; 
A word, a look, discover both ; the more , 
We strive to hide them, still the more, by 


signs 
Which may not be mistaken or denied, 
They show their empire o’er us.” 


** Philochorus relates that it was 
Amphictyon, king of Athens, who 
first introduced the custom of diluti 
the wine with water, in which he had 
been instructed by Bacchus: and that 
the men who drank it thus mixed, 
walked erect, whereas before, by drink« 
ing the pure wine, they walked with 
their bodies bent or crooked. For so 
great a benefit they raised an altar, 
abot Avwveov, to “ Bacchus erect,” in 
the temple of the Hours,* because by 
the hour the vine was nourished and 
rendered fruitful. | Near to which he 
erected another to the Nymphs, to in- 
dicate to those who drank, that the 
wine should be so tempered ‘because 
the nymphs were the nurses of Bac- 
chus. Amphictyon likewise establish- 
ed it as a law, that pure wine should 
be served to the guests to taste during 
the repast, in acknowledgment of the 
power of this beneficent deity ; but 
that afterwards it should be mixed 
with water, and drunk with the usual 
invocation to Jupiter the preserver, 
in order that they who drank might 
remember that thus taken it contri- 
buted to health.” 

‘* Plato, in the second book of his 
laws, tells us, that the use of wine 
conduces to health; but that, not- 
withstanding, the ancients, consider- 
ing the ferocity which drunkenness 
inspires, and the corruption of morals 
it was likely to produce, compared 
Bacchus to the bull and the panther.” 





* Or the seasons, which were repr: sented 
by a rose, an car of corn, and an apple. 
This theory had its origin in Egypt, where 
there are only three seasons. 





1319.7] 
. Jt is well said by Ariston of Chios, 
that the most agreeable wine is that 
which to gentle softness of flavour 
adds the most delicious fragrance. 
With this view the people of Lydia, 
in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Olympus, prepare what they call nec- 
tar, which is made by mixing with 
the wine honey and sweet smelling 
flowers: I am not, however, ignorant 
that Anaxandrides considered nectar 
as the food and not the liquor of the 
gods. He makes Ganimede say, 


feed myself with nectar, which I bruise 
Soames my teeth. Ambrosia is my drink. 
I wait on Jupiter, and chat with Juno, 
And to crown all, I sit me down by Venus.” 


« Aleman likewise asserts ro »sxrae 
Dusrasavrovs that the gods eat nectar. 

“ Homer, however, makes nectar 
the beverage of the gods. 

“ In Achaia they honour Aurvvs, 
from 3uerver supper, as a god.” 

The following lines are somewhat 
freely translated from Bacchylides : 


« When by sweet compulsion led, 
Gaily I quaff the ng bowl, 

t roses bind my head, ~ 
Pleasing thoughts possess my soul ; 
No corroding cares are nigh, 

Angry Venus I defy, 
And I breathe from torments free, 


All my soul is . 
What are a empires then ? 
What the mighty works of men ? 
He who drinks, above them all 
Rules at will the pendent ball ; 
Wheresoe’er he turns his eyes 
What delicious prospects rise ? 
Palaces of ee a 
Iv’ry, gold, and m plate. 
Game 7 of ree tre 
O’er the white waves proudly borne, 
Num’rous vessels wafting by 
All that Egypt can supply ; 
Such delicious dreams are mine, 
When inspir’d by rosy wine.” 

* Antiphanes says, 
* He who drinks deep, and often drains the 

wl, 

Thinks little of the cares of life; but he 
Who only wets his lips with the rich juice, 
And fears to take his fill, becomes a wretch, 
A moping, melancholy, thinking wretch.” 


From Euripides, 
* The pu wat offering, with a grateful 
And pious mind, will more delight the gods 


Than clouds of incense, and the stall-fed 
ox.” 


“ Alexis speaks thus of rich and 
fortunate persons: 
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They who have riches should live splendidly, 
is gute honour of the god, who gives 

Such ample means ; it shows a proper sense 
And due for favours thus bestow’d. 
The ni soul who only eats to live, 
Who » and chuckles o’er his hoarded 


gold 
Bearing th’ “exterior form of abject need, 
Him will the deprive of their rich gi 
Unworthy of ko blessing and the hoc oe 


** Hesiod in his Melampodia, 
‘© After a. splendid feast, the guests well 
"d 


With most delicious dainties; then how 
sweet ! 

The cheerful board, and dear society 

Of a few liberal and enlighten’d friends.” 


Amongst many curious observations 

concerning water, I select the follow~ 
ing: 
** Theophrastus, in his treatise on 
this subject, says, that the water of 
the Nile is sweet and prolific, but has 
a laxative quality, being impregnated 
with a certain quantity of nitre.” He 
reports elsewhere, that a great drought 
having taken place along the course of 
the Nile, the waters became poison- 
ous, and many of the inhabitants of 
Egypt were destroyed by the use of 
them.” 

“* The water which flows from the 
mines of Pangeus, weighs in the win« 
ter 96 drams the cotyle (somewhat 
less then a pint), and in the summer 
46 drams only. This increase of 
weight proceeds from the contraction 
and increase of density occasioned by 
extreme cold. From the same cause 
the clepsydra is not correct in marking 
the hours in winter, which are pro- 
longed in consequence of the water 
passing more slowly, and this slowness 
is produced by the increased density of 
the fluid. ‘The samc fact is noticed 
in Egypt, where there is a milder 
temperature.” 

“The springs which are found on 
mountains are of better quality than 
the water on plains, because they con< 
tain a lesser quantity of terrene par- 
ticles.” 

‘* In the neighbourhood of Carthage 
is a spring or fountain, on the sur 
face of which is found a substance 
floating resembling oil*, but of a 
darker colour ; the people of the coun- 
try collect it in globules, which they 





* Bitumen, or fossil dil, possibly the same 
with what is called vegetable tar—a very ap- 
propriate term. 
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ly as a remedy to distempered sheep 
working cattle. There are similar 
in other countries, such as that 
in nae wiles Aecanar asating tae 
a r on the subject, supposing that 
he had discovered a spring or fountain 
of oil.” : 
. © Antiphanes extols the water of 
Attica: 


How much our happy Attica excels 

All other countries, in its various gifts ! 

What most delicious honey, bread, and 
! . . 


figs ! 
Good Jupiter such figs! then cattle, wool, 
Sweet myrtle berries, fragrant thyme, and 
cheese. 


All excellent t the water too so pure 
And good, that, soon as tasted, you pro- 


, nounce, 
That Attica alone could furnish it.” 


“* Phylarchus writes, that, in the 
neighbourhood of Clitorus there is a 
fountain or spring, which, when drunk, 
creates an aversion to the very odour 
of wine.” 

“ Eubulus adds, that the drinkers 
of water have quick inventions, but 
that wine dulls and obscures the ima- 

ination*.” : 

“ Mago of Carthage is said to have 
three times crossed the sandy desert of 
Africa, without drinking, living solely 
upon barley cakest.” 

** Euphorion of Chalcedon gives 
the following anecdote : he says, “ that 
Lasyrtas of Lacyonium did not feel, 
in common with other men, the neces- 
sity of drinking to support life, though 
in this, as in other respects, his eva- 
cuations were similar. Certain curious 

ns, who would not believe this 
act on the evidence of others, under- 
took to watch him. They passed 
thirty days in continual observation ; 
they found that he did not abstain 
even from salted meats ; that his eva- 
cuations were regular ; and, in conse- 
quence, no longer doubted the truth 
of what had beén related. He would 
sometimes drink, but he did not feel 
any necessity to do so. 

** Ptolemy II. surnamed Philadel- 
phus, having married his daughter 
Berenice to Antiochus, king of Syria, 





* This is contrary to the precept of Ho- 
race— 
Nulla manere diu nec vivere carmina pos- 


ont, ; 
Que scribuntur aque potoribus-—— 
+ Vide Strabo, lib. 17. Libya. 


took particular care to send the 

of the Nile to this princess, hdd sie 
should not be obliged to drink any 
other.” 

‘ Possidonius says, that we should 
not drink healths after the manner of 
the Carmanians. To show a particular 
and friendly attachment to any: one 
at their entertainments, it was their 
custom to open a vein in the fore! 
then to mingle the blood with w 
ever liquor they drank, and offer it tg 
the person they intended to honour, 
Thus reciprocally to drink of each 
other’s blood was considered as’ the 
greatest proof of friendship. ‘After 
this potation they rubbed their head 
with some sweet-smelling unguent, 
such as that of roses, to prevent the 
fumes of the wine from being offen. 
sive.” 

mt is said, that Democritus, be. 
ing of a t age, thought it 
to die, for which purpere he oad 
day lessened the quantity of his food; 
the feast of Ceres happening at this 
time, the females in his house wished 
to assist at the eelebration of them, 
and begged him to delay his purpose, 
and to live for a few days. He cons 
sented to their desire, telling them to 
ag a pot of honey near him, and 

e lived for some time on the smell of 
this honey. The feast being over, 
the pot of honey was removed, and 
he died. Some person inquired of 
him one day, what was the best me 
thod of enjoying good health? 
* moisten,” said he, “ your inside 
with honey, and your outside with 
oil.” 

** Lycus says, that the Corsican 
live to a great age from their continual 
use of honey.” 

‘© After some further discourse, the 
guests rise, and, without any order, 
throw themselves on the couches or 
beds at the table, not waiting for the 
master of the ceremonies to assigh 
them their respective places.” 

** The following passage from Anax- 
andrides gives a pleasant picture of do- 
mestic comfort : 


** Let the Triclinium be at once "d, 

And the musiciatis call’d, to soo ie cares 

Of reverend age : throw open wide the doors 

Of the guest-chamber, let it be swept clean, 

Spread well the couches, make a cheerful 
fi 


re, 
Then fill the goblet with the choicest wine.” 


« One of the Cynics, speaking of 
maple tables, makes use of the word 
5 
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. Ulpian, who sat. near, was 

with the term, and request- 

al to know on what authority he used 
and supposed it was f 

Diogenes with his two | 
night with propriety be 


from .the staff 
which 
a tri- 
t that the proper term was 
ae table. TheCynicanswered, 
“That Hesiod, in the marriage 
Ceyx (which is a genuine ancient 
poem, notwithstanding you gramma- 
rigns consider it as spuriots), calls 
tables tripods; and the elegant Xe- 
nophon uses the same term in the 7th 
book of his Anabasis, thus—‘ They 
pl i ds, Teedes, before the 
guests, and there were in the whole 
about twenty laden with delicacies.” 

“* He (Xenophon), adds soon after, 
“ that it was to strangers that reare{a, 
or tables with four legs, were brought.” 

“ It was the custom when the guests 
were seated at table, at a bill ys pe 
should be brought tothe master e 
feast, e, gs know what was 
tobe served up.” 

An account follows, of damsons, 
cherries, the a of the os zee, oe 
dwarf ¢ , the of the arbu- 
tus, Gea’ etn fete, almonds, 
and chick-pease. 

“On the subject of Genres Ba 
rentius speaks ; he says, that Lucullus, 
after om pb Mithridates 
and Ti , first brought this fruit 
into Italy from Cerasontum, a town 
in Pontus, and gave it the name of 


xipnesey, Cerasum. 
“ Daphnus replies ;” but Diphilus 
of Siphnium, a man very famous in 
his time, and who lived many years 
before Lucullus, under Lysimachus, 
one of the successors of Alexander, 
of cherries thus—“ cherries are 
grateful to the stomach, of juice, 
but not very eve hen dip- 
ped in cold water they have an agree- 
able flavour. Those of the deepest 
red are preferred, as .well as those of 
— because they have a diuretic 
q y.” 
“ Pythermus, according to Hege- 
sander, says, that in his time the mul- 
berry trees bore no fruit for twenty 
years, and that the gout became so 
epidemical, as to attack not only grown 
persons, but children male and fe- 
, women, eunuchs, and even the 
beasts of the field were not spared, 
particularly the sheep, two-thirds of 
“> being affected by this disorder.” 
oL. IV, 
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“ Plutarch of Chgronea says,* that 

, the Emperor iy son, 

had a physician, who exceeded all the 
drinkers of his time. It was observ- 
ed, that before he sat downi ‘to table, 
- eat five or - te almonds ; for- 
idden to eat these, he was incapable 
of bearing the smallest qnaatily of 


of wine. We must look, therefore, for 


the cause in the desiccative quality of 
the bitter almonds.”+ 

** On the subject of chick-pease, we 
have the following lines from the pa- 
rodies of Xenophanes of Colophon :{ 
“* Such questions would best suit a winter's 


ht, 

Reclin’d st ease on the soft couch, full fed, 
Quaffing sweet wine, and gaily munching 

chick-pease ;§ 
Who are you, friend ? What aye? from 

whence arriv’d ? 
And of what sige, when the modes took 

their flight ?” , 

N.B.—In the above passage, the 

chick-pease seem to have been taken in 
a kind of luxurious indolence, an in- 
dulgence of the rich, somewhat similar 
to the use of olives or chesnuts with 
us; but in the following beautiful 
and pathetic lines from Alexis, they 
are spoken of as making part of the 
hard and scanty sustenance of the 
poor. 
** My husband, a man, myself advanc’d 
In yoann, a son ola dudgjiue, tnd this girl, 
A good kind creature, make up five in all. 
Three only sup ; the other two partake, 
For their scant fare, a. mouldy wheaten cake. 
Sometimes, indeed, there’s nothing left to eat, 
And then we sit and weep in silent sadness ; 
While on each cheek a sickly paleness hangs, 





* Symph. L 1. q. 6. 

+ ‘* It is said that our lusty tosse-pots 
and swil-bols, if they eate four or five bitter 
almonds before they sit them down to drink, 
shall beare their liquor well, and never be 
drunk, quaffe they and they downe 
as much as they will.” Pliny’s Nat. Hist. 
by Philemon Holland, b. 23. c. 18, 

This circumstance is well understood at 
the present day, and I believe the effect is 
certain, but did not think the practice was 


phical poet, or rather poetical philosopher, 
ae the tain of Hoe and Hot 
iag. Laert. ix. 18. Ba 


i. Diag Bayle art. Xeno- 
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A wan debility, from frequent fasting. — 
All the ‘of food we know, 


Consists of a few beans, some simple herbs, 
Lupines and turnips, chick-pease, mast, and 


onions, 
wa ae ae gtasshoppers.—For dainty 
Dried som, Phrygian figs—food for the 


Under the article of lupines, the 
following passage from Diphilus is 
given : 

** I know not under heaven a worse em- 
ployment, - 

Than to hold commerce with a set of vixens; 

I'd rather daily trudge the streets, and cry 

My wares for sale, sweet roses, or fresh lu- 


es. 
Nay, e’en stale radishes, or the dry coats 
| Ste press’d olives ; any thing, in fact, 
than serve such slippery jades as 
these. ” 

* Zeno of Citium (the founder of 
the Stoics), naturally morose and pas- 
sionate with his friends, became’‘a 
most agreeable companion ‘after he had 
taken a certain quantity of wine ; be- 
ing asked the reason of this alteration 
in his character, he replied, that in 
this respect he resembled lupines, 
which were always sour before they 
were well soaked, but then became 
mild and sweet.” 

“ That part of the house which we 
now cal] the upper story (or garret) 
was formerly by the Greeks named 
sia, OF the egg, as Clearchus mentions 
in his amatory s. From hence the 
fable, —_ Helen, who was Conk 
up in these upper apartments (or li- 
aly born in a garret), was produ- 
ced from an Neocles of Crotona 
therefore embellishes, when he says, 
that Helen was produced from an egg 
which fell from the moon. The same 
Neocles declares, that the women in 
the moon lay eggs, and that the men 
produced from them are five times the 
size of us mortals; which is like- 
wise affirmed by Herodotus of Hera- 
cleum.” 


g the shel, eee 


Ply com- 
honey, <a eggs, bee 
guests: somata —_ . 


of the xeAcrusm, or , we 
have the following passage from the 


spree Ss was a 


Selections from Atheneus. 
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comic poet, Epicrates,* which 
a ludicrous description of the 
lous discussions at the academy, ' 
similar to the employment of the 
lars “rd ates se in the clouds of 


"i ee "Then Plato, Menedemus, at 
Say how — " employed ? with wheal 


Was then thesubject of their ptavediocnaiggh 
The object of inquiry ? You ua ples i 
Return’d from Athens, pr tell us all 
You've heard or seen of these dpcacies Bl. 
By Ceres, I beseech you let us know— '* 
B. I soon can tell you all you wish to hea 
For I was lately present at the feasts 
In honour of Minerva, where I saw, 
In the gymnasium of th’ academy, 
The youthscollected, and I heard such 
And such inexplicable nonsense, that | » 
You scarcely will believe what I relate. 
With grave and solemn accent they discuss 
Th’ economy of nature in the lives 
Of animals, the use and properties 
Of various trees, of herbs, and fruits, and 
plants ; 
Which ended in the question, to what genus 
The gourd should properly belong? 
A. And how 
Did they determine ? what was the result __ 
Of this most grave inquiry ? to what genus 
Have they assign'd the gourd ? I pr’ytheesay? 
B. They first preserv’d a kind of solemn 
silence, 
Held down their heads, as if absorb’d in deep 
And abstract speculation ; on a sudden, 
One of the students, while the rest remain'd 
Wrapp’d up in meditation, gravely said, 
The gourd was certainly a plant, whose fruit 
Was round. Another said it was an herb; 
A third assur’d us "twas a tree. On this 
A certain medical practitioner, 
From Sicily, no longer could contain 
His spleen, but laugh’d aloud, and some 
what rudely, 
By other signs, express’d his — 
Our wise men grew outrageous and 
At such an insult to their 
And keen derision at their learn’d debates. 
The youths were nothing mov’d, Plato 
~— ’d forth 
air, and in smooth genie terms 
€ question, 


With 
Recall’d their strict attention to 
Which brated at once wore 


° ‘Bpicrates was a native of the city of 
Ambrosia, the capital of Epirus ; his repu- 
tation is high amongst the writers of the 
middle comedy ; he was somewhat junior, 

in point of time, to Aristophanes, and was 
an imitator of that poet's manner. pat 
is said that he went so far as to 
passages out of his comedies, and bese 
them into his own. 

+ These lines of Epicrates are translated 
by Cumberland in his Observer. He calls 
the plant a cabbage, which may agree pret- 
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It is to be —— the +9 
was the principal meal among the 
evealia Tt had usually three distinct 
, the Aervs regoopsv, Or Tigoreun, 
ing the anteccenium, .or coene-pre- 
fatio, which usually consisted of herbs, 
coleworts, © , oysters, and wine 
mixed with honey, and other things 
likely to create an appetite; Accrve», 
the supper itself, when the table was 
more plentifully furnished ; Ahkg« 
cgarsga, the second course, which con- 
sisted of sweet things, and was fur- 
nished with the greatest splendour. 
Alexis is quite lavish in his praises 
of the rgoroua. 
“ J came, as chance directed, to the supper: 
First we were serv’d with water for the hands; 
A table then was brought, where neither 
cheese, 
Norolives, norsweet-scented herbs, wereseen, 
Nor any of those trifles to provoke 
And stir the languid appetite ; but soon 
A most superb and costly dish was plac’d, 


._ Hollow and round, on which the hours, the 


months, 
The seasons, and the zodiac complete, 
With all its signs, in order due were seen ; 
For Scorpio here stretch’d forth his length, 
and there 
Pisces and Capricorn ; and each bright star 
That decks the hemisphere, peo with nice 
And delicate refreshments. e began 
To lay our hands upon these vagrant stars : 
But at my side the master of the feast 
Attended, to explain, by words and signs, 
The order of the whole. This for a time 
Rolex’ me sadly. _ I escap’d, at length, 
soon made up for my lost time, nor left 
A thing untouch’d, till we had emptied all, 
And what remain’d appear'd a hollow sieve.” 
Speaking of mushrooms, Poliochus 
Says, , 
“ Twice in the day, for our scant meal, we 


A little oaten cake, quite black, and full 
figs, with now and 


. y) 
A roasted mushroom; and, if the dew falls, 
We search for snails, and for such herbs as 


grow 
Spontaneous in the borders ; olives, too, 
Bruis'd; and, to crown the whole, some 
wine half sour.” 
Nicander, in his Georgics, speaking 
of mushrooms, says, 
“* For from the fig-tree’s root, enrich’d with 


dung, 
And duly water’d, mushrogms will spring up, 





ty well with Aaxavey ggoyyvroy, but he 
would have found, by consulting the Lexi- 
con Aristophanicum of Sanxay, that x0d0- 
xuvrn isa gourd, and on this authority I 
have so translated it. 
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Of wholesome quality ; but pluck not those 
Whie spring fom oo that creep along 


Speaking of the «4m, or thrush, it 
is said that a small poem, entitled, 
Eainiyradts, Was, ing, to Menech- 
mus, attributed to Homer, and had 
that title given to it, because he usu~ 
ally sung it to children, and received 
from them thrushes as a recompence. 

Under the word awa, or chaf- 
finches, we have the following pas- 
sage from Eubulus : 
s¢ *T was at the feast of Amphidromia,* 
When, asold custom warrants,our kind guests 
Were ——— serv’d with toasted cheese, 
Brought from the Chersonesus; and to this 
Was added cabbage stew’d with oil ; lambs’ 


And ome nicely pluck’d, finches and larks, 
Herrings and cuttle-fish, and from his cave 
Shs gerer with many feet, dragg’d forth 
Unwillingly, with plenty of good wine 
To crown the feast.” 

Nicostratus, or Phileterus, says, 
“ A, What shall I buy ? 

B. Be cautious to avoid 

Needless expense, but mind, let all be good. 
If you diouBive a hare, why, purchase that, 
And ducklings too, as many as you please; 
Blackbirds and larks, and other dainty birds, 
That haunt the woods—farewell !” 

«* The philosophers forbid the eat- 
ing of the brains of the pig, as they 
did beans ; saying, that you might as 
well feast on your father or mother’s 
head, or any other execrable thing. 
They added, that the ancients never 
eat the brains of animals, considerin 
that part as the source and seat of all 
sensation.” 

** Apollodorus of Athens goes still 
further: he says that the ancients a- 
voided even to pronounce the word 
iyxifadre, as something sacred or mys- 
terious. Sophocles, therefore, in Tra~ 
chiniis, speaking of Hercules, who 
threw Licas into the sea, calls the 





* AM®IAPOMIA, a festival observed by 
rivate families, at Athens, w the fifth 
y after the birth of every chi It was 
so called, ave c# auPidaweyv, from running 
round, because it was customary for the 
midwives to run round the fire with the in- 
fant in their arms, thereby, as it were, en- 
tering it into the family, and putting it .un- 
der the of the household gods, to 
whom the hearth served instead of an altar. 
It was celebrated with great expréssions of 
joy ;—they received gifts'from their friends. 
If the child was a male, their ‘doors were 
deck'’d with an olive garland; if a female, 
with wool, iti token of the work women 
were to be employed about.— Potter. 
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brain white marrow, Asvxov pvidov cx. 
RAsvorla vo pen ovoeZontver, thus avi 

to name Min oh a unlawful to utter.” 
'- © Ruripides likewise represents He- 
cuba lamenting the death of Astyana, 
whom the Greeks had recipitated 
fromm a turret. She describes his frac- 
tiited head, and hair clotted with 
blood, and then stops short ; » "airxen 
en Xeyw, that I may not speak of things 
forbidden to utter.” 
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' QF assen 





CMarely 
“ That the ancients considered the 


head as sacred, may be shewn by their 
custom of swearing by it. a 
person sneez'd, they bowed the head 
out of res What they 
to, they’ con by an 
inclination of the head. Jupiter, in 
the first book of the Lliad, conveys his 
assent by the motion of his Tread, 
Es days, Tos xsPuaH exivsvoopai. 





BANKS OF THE RHINE. 


13th. Sept-—I was awakened this 
morning at an early hour by the merry 
voices of the German peasantry, from 
both sides of the Rhine. On looking out 
of the window I found that my abode 
was situated in the great square of the 
town, or public market-place. It was 
filled with carts and chars-a-banc, and 
little booths,containing vegetables,eggs, 
butter, numerous cheeses, and various 
kinds of fruit. Good-will and mutual 
confidence seemed to reign among the 
people, and the bargains were accord- 
ingly concluded with great celerity. 
All things, indeed, were expressive of 
life, health, industry, and happiness ; 
and from the varied, though homely, 
attire of the peasants, the scene was 
not only pleasing but highly pictur- 
esque. A few asses yoked to the _— 
niers, instead of the small melancholy 
bankrupt looking horses, would have 
had a good effect, for although these 
last had all the roughness and angular 
inequalities essential to the picturesque, 
yet there was, in a few instances, ra- 
ther too evident a relation between 
cause and effect. In fact they looked 
too much like old Poulter’s mare, and 
did not harmonize in spirit with the 
** sunny spots of greenery” with which 
they were surrounded. Upon the 
whole, however, this was an interest- 
ing and amusing sight. There is a 
sensible, sedate, rational good humour, 
in the countenances of the natives 
here, which seems to result more from 
an internal consciousness of the pro- 
bity of their manners, and the inno- 
cence of their lives, than from the de- 
sire of attracting the notice, or excit- 
ing the admiration of byestanders. 
There is none of that grimace which 
is so common in many other parts of 


the French kingdom, and which is so 
apt to induce the belief, that-the feel- 


Brissac in Alsace, 


ings of those in whom it is observable, 
never sink below the surface of the 
skin. The men are hahdsomé, not 
unlike the. Cumbrian mountaineers ; 
but the eyes of the women have not 
the lustre of those of France. The 
external character of the females, how. 
ever, appeared to me to approach nearer 
to the French than that of the men. 
This may arise from the circumstancé 
of their seldom crossing the Rhiné, 
and being much engaged in cultivate 
ing the vineyards towards the base of 
the mountains of Lorraine. The river 
is here very rapid, and the navigation 
bein ate, if not difficult, it 
is seldom crossed except when neces 
sity requires it. On the other hand, 
the men are much employed on tlie 
river fishing, and as ferrymen, as: 
as in transporting the productions‘of 
Alsace to the more distant frotitier 
towns of Germany, by which means 
their communication with the other 
side is constant, and a necessity th 
created of their retaining unimpai 
their knowledge of the German tongue. 
Having studied the physiognomy éf 
the peasants for an hour or two, I a- 
gain bent my steps towards the river, 
for the purpose of crossing inte Gers 
many. I procured a boat and boat- 
men accordingly, and after rowing 
cautiously up the edge of the river for 
some time, so as to be some hundred 
feet above the spot where we desired 
to land on the other side, we launched 
into the current. For the first seednil 
or two I felt an instinctive: impulse. to 
plunge over board, supposing that the 
boat was in the act of sinking to the 
bottom ;. but as soon as the oar ;which 
was fastened to the side further down 
the river, began to act upon the watery 
I perceived that we were shooting ra« 
pidly across, though in a very sloping 
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direction. ‘The boatmen seemed per- 
fectly oer with the cittrent, anid 
with all the steps necessary to be taken 
to avoid its power, except in as far as 
it could be rendered subservient to our 
use. Inva few minutes I stood on Ger- 


oT sow ascended’ to® the fortress of 
Alt-Brissac; from’ which I enjoyed a 
fine view of the winding course of the 
Rhine,’ through the plains of Alsace, 
ing sometimes like an American 
rapid, at other times like a series of 
small and tranquil lakes. The land- 
was indeed a glorious one. The 
lificent vineyard of Alsace, and 
the most rapid part of the river, with 
its — n islands in the fore- 
ground,—the romantic mountains of 
Lorraine, with wreaths of snow resting 
among their gray summits,—the os- 
prey, with its eagle eye sailing among 
the clouds of mist above the river, 
watching for an opportunity of trans- 
with its talons some unwary in- 
dividual of the firmy race, and the 
perilous situation of the light canoes 
occasionally crossing the Rhine in the 
most impetuous and apparently dan- 
gerous quarters, rendered the scene one 
of the most interesting I had ever wit- 
nessed. 


Leaving Alt-Brissac, I re-crossed 
the river, and returned to the French 
town of the same name, where, having 

matters to our mutual satis- 

faction, I set out in a neat char-a-banc 
with one strong athletic horse, under 
the guidance of a Frenchman who had 
had the honour mer _ of Bona- 
e's postilions during the Russian 
promt i We travelled along the 
banks of the Rhine, through a dis- 
trict of finely varied aspect, sometimes 
close to the river, at other times’ at 
some distance from it, and reached the 
confines of Switzerland about sunset. 
It was 4 beautiful calm evening, with 
a sky such as Claude would have 
painted. All things Jay in the still 
beauty which characterizes 

the works’ of that famous artist, and 
subdued and mellowed by the almost 
visible air which hung around them: 
It is this aerial and ro sam veil 
which, t6 my mind’, forms the — 
ing spirit of landscape; and the dif- 
ficulty of representing it, or its influ- 
ence and’ effects, may be one great 
cause of thé rarity with which any 
thing like’ a perfect triumph has hi- 
therto accompanied the’ efforts of the 
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painter. He can bring her ani 
untroubled sky, a Boers Bi. a smil- 
ing landscape’; but that forming 
rit which pervades and encircles 
appearances of natute, can scarcely be 
ed as an attribute of human ge- 
nius. Indeed’, what iniagination can 
conjure upscenesso énchantitig as those 
which nature displays with such lavish 
profusion in region of the earth ? 
In the most inspired dream of creative 
fancy, or the most successful effort of 
imitative art, the objects; lovely though 
they may often be, always possess some 
qualities which hinder them’ from 
blending together into one just pro- 
portioned picture, and the scene thus 
raised or depicted pattakes of the nar- 
rowness of mortal power. Tt is other= 
wise, however, with the representa- 
tions of the human face divine; for 
this branch of the art seems to bear 
away the palm from nature herself. 
How many beautiful countenances are 
visible in every large town in Europe ; 
but where is the oné among them all 
which can bear a comparison with a fine 
madonna of Raphael? Yet what land- 
scape painter has ever given the far're- 
ceding splendour of the western sky 
which almost every fine summer even- 
ing affords? At the same time Claude, 
Turner, arid Thomson are éach an hon- 
our to his age and coutitry ; there are 
some fine conceptions of aerial grandeur 
in the wild combinations of cloud and va- 
pour in some of Schetky’s skies, and I 
have little doubt, that when Williams 
returns to his native land; the contents 
of his port-folio will create associa- 
tions in the breast of every true lover 
of nature, not unworthy the calm 
glory of a Grecian autumn, or the 
evening splendotr which invests thé 
blue mountains of Friuli. 

But I forget my own picture while 
reflecting on those of otliers. I have 
said that the sky was such as Claude 
would have rejoiced to imitate. There 
was a mild and almost breathless still- 
ness in the air, Which he alone knew 
how to répresent, although all who 
have studied’ the finest’ fetures of 
landscape must be aware, that it is to 
this we owe some of our most delight- 
ful and’ harmonious perceptions, while 
contemplating the beauty of external 
nature. 

s* A harttiony, 
eee name 
Of silence, though there be no voive.”— 
The battlements of a strongly forti- 
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fied city were seen at some height in 
the distance, their square lines broken 
jy sorrel while in the 
nearer there were open groves, 
with many fields interseeted by irregular 
footpaths, and scattered cottages partly 
eoncealed by large single trees. We 
were in the neighbourhood of Basle, 
the frontier town ; but the gates were 
unfortunately closed for the night, so 
we were forced to remain in a small 
village on the outside of the walls. 
My excursion this day, considered 
geographically, was rather curious, as 
} had passed the morning in France, 
the forenoon in Germany, and the 
evening in Switzerland. 

Having solaced myself with a good 
supper, and a bottle of Burgundy, and 
not feeling inclined to sleep, | thought 
it better to take a ramble for an hour 
er two, though it was now not far from 
midnight. 1 accordingly set out, and 
having walked several miles, I at last 
found myself by the side of an ancient 
ruin of simple structure, which, F im- 
mediately convinced myself, must be 
the remains of a druidical temple. A 
few pale withered stumps of the moun- 
tain ash stood together in a row like 
the remains of some forlorn hope, and 


accorded well with the fancy which 
had entered my mind, as these trees 
are known to have been in ancient times 
religiously dedicated to protect and 
overshadow such buildings. Every 
thing around me was bleak and deso- 
late, and searcely one relic of ancient 


grandeur assisted the imagination in 
peopling it with the spirits of the elder 
time. Yet the very idea of being 
upon the spot where the h Druid 
ruminated the mysteries of his reli- 
gion, where the Cromlek streamed 
with human blood, where the shady 
grove moaned with the cries of con- 
vulsive death, or where the sword of 
the Roman soldier put a period to the 
reign of this horrid infatuation—the 
very idea of this, even when entering 
the mind amid scenery ill calculated 
to excite emotions of any kind, con- 
tained something that awakened many 
a long train of recollected thought, 
and subjected the soul to the tempo- 
rary dominion of superstitious awe. 
I had already walked several cheerless 
miles, with my imagination full of 
those rage which solitude and fancy 
sugeest, and was now resting on an 
old mouldering ruin, which, whether 
druidical or not, had doubtless one 
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day witnessed many a fearful sight, « 
Not a soul was ouarsehe Rhine was 
heard wailing in the distance, ‘the 
night-wind moaned _ th the 
chinks of the wall, and the moon, al. 
most hid in- clouds, gave a wild and 
uncertain light. What rendered my 
thoughts more soleinn, was my ignor. 
ance of the part of the country I> was 
in ; for IT had left the main road, and 
wandered over heaths and commons 
for some time. A peculiar 
noise attracted my attention, and my 
astonishment and horror may be more 
easily imagined than described, when 
on looking up I beheld within a few 
the ghastly spectre of a human 
My fancied druids -vanished 

into thin air, and I sat for some. mos 
ments rooted to the spot. Ere \long, 
however, my resolution returned, and 
on investigating this horrible phan« 
tom, I discevered it to be no * unreal 
mockery,” but the skeleton of a man 
in chains. I returned to the village 
with some difficulty, and got to bed 
about day light. 

14th.—After a few hours repose, ofa 
rather feverish kind, my dreams: being 
haunted by the anatomical phenome- 
non of the preceding night, I entered 
Basle, and took up my abode in.an 
apartment which commanded a fine 
view of the Rhine. , 

During my short residence in this 
town, I visited a fashionable garden, 
which is bandsome and laid out with 
some taste. It belongs to a lover of 
the arts, a man of fortune in Basle; 
who possesses extensive estates in 
Switzerland. It contains aviaries, 
fish-ponds, Chinese temples, Roman 
antiquities from a colony of Augustus 
in the vicinity, and many other, in- 
congruous things—but the whole 
placed before the eye in a pleasing, 
unobtrusive, and rather Laegroy ~ 
manner. This garden is open to 
public at all times, and there are no 
faithful old domestics, or other myr- 
midons of a similar nature, permi 
to pester one who is journeying 
through the land. Enjoying some fine 
views from different quarters of the 
city, I afterwards entered an old cas 
thedral, which is the principal 
of worship here, and well worthy,of 
inspection. It contains the tomb,of 
Erasmus, with a long Latin inseri 
tion, the room in which was held 
famous council of Basle, many.,old 
grave stones, with curious epitaphs in 
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and German, and singular sta- 


ss in relief, the work of middle 
, It is one of the oldest churches 
the country, and what is of greater 
importance, there is a superb view of 
the Rhine from the top of its spire. 
15th.—In this country the works of 
nature are formed on such a magnifi- 
cent scale, that one feels the less in- 
clitiéd to bestow much attention on 
those of art. Indeed, though I have 
now only crossed the barriers of Swit- 
gerland, I imagine that there is already 
something different, even in the “ li- 
peral air,” from what I have elsewhere 
experienced, and this makes me the 
mote anxious to enjoy it as much as 
possible among the open fields. As 
says— 
* God made the country, but man made the 
: town—” 
and I was never before so deeply im- 
with the truth of the observa- 
tion. I certainly feel every inclination 
to behave like a zealous tourist ; that 
is, to describe the shape of the streets, 
the number of the houses, and the size 
of the doors and windows—to sketch 
old crosses, or copy inscriptions from 
fountains and market-places—and to 
ascertain the precise periods at which 
the different charitable institutions 
were founded. All this, however, I 
am prevented from doing, by an acci- 
dent which befel me one calm Sabbath 
evening. I happened to walk a few 
miles ow up a small and silent 
, e side of a beautiful 
mes "Tnowards the head of it, I 
ascended a vine-clad hill of consider- 
able height, and enjoyed as usual a 
most delightful view. But one night 
T shall never cease to remember, 
“‘ While memory holds her seat in this dis- 
tracted globe.” 
On turning towards the Swiss side, I 
beheld for the first time, with astonish- 
ment and joy, the snow-covered sum- 
mits of the Alps at a vast distance, 
‘towering beyond the line of perpetual 
eongelation. The sun had almost sunk, 
at least the vallies and lower ranges of 
sills were obscured ; but these gigan- 
‘tic mountains still reflected the golden 
beams from their snowy scalps, which 
‘glittered in the distant twilight like 
i ; and contrasted with 
he:increasing darkness of the still val- 
lies below, were grand as it was possi- 
ble for the imagination to picture. 
The majestic Rhine, too, shone in 
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the great valley, and here 
and there in the distant plain spread- 
ing its bosom into a lovely lake. Now, 
whenever I endeavour to icularize 
the. works of human skill, these icy 
peaks, the “‘ palaces of nature,” rise 
up before me, and have made so strong 
an impression, that I find myself in- 
capable of attending to any thing else. 
During supper, a German artist fa- 
véliied us with a critique on the Dance 
of Death, and other works of Holbein, 
some of which it seems are preserved 
here. ; 
16th.—On leaving Basle I need not 
say how sorry I was. I had there on- 
ly passed two little days, but they 
were pleasant and happy ones; and 
though I should live many a long 
year, I don’t think I shall ever forget 
them. My regret, however, at leavin 
it, gradually wore away as I proceed 
on my journey to Lauffenburg; for 
every — took discovered some new 
beauty. The road winds along a num- 
ber of little vallies, caused by the 
wooded hills which form the banks of 
the Rhine ; and as often as the traveller 
turns about, he beholds a beautiful 
extent of country behind him, covered 
with hanging woods, and either swell- 
ing into lofty hills, or sinking into deep 
dells with the most delightful variety. 
A number of lovely cot scattered 
through the vales, and glimmering a- 
mid the trees, present continual ob- 
jects for admiration—and each one be- 
comes envied till a more beautiful one 
appears. So delighted was I with this 
walk, that though many leagues long, I 
scarcely knew where I was till it was 
over, and then I could not help wish- 
ing that I had to perform it again. 
There is certainly something in the 
noise and motion of a carriage, which 
perry the mind from feeling excited 
y rural scenery in the way in which 
I feel mine to be when my body is un 
confined. That calm and placid breath- 
ing of nature, which every one must 
have seen and felt who has walked a- 
lone through a fine country, cannot be 
enjoyed except on foot. The face of 
nature bears a different aspect, and the 
cracking of the coachman’s whip is suf- 
ficient to dissolve the charm, and cause 
** The silence that is in the i sky— 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills—” 


to vanish. But on foot every thing 


makes an arg ae winding 
of a river, and each beautiful tree, 
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} ** And the shrill matin song 
Of birds from every bough,” 
the soul feel all the intoxication 

deligh eae are Ansel acta 1al plea- 
sures of a age se noble orde ae, 
there are ot of a less. dignified, 
7 penta peaaee 






is bestowed on 
which reminds one of the 
uvilliers, and the peerless 


Proceedi ing along the banks of the 
Rhine, the first place I stopped at was 
the wall Pre colony of the Ro- 
mans, Augusta Rauracorum, or 
Ana a age hy Ae, natives 

: rujns are extensive, 
much dilapi There sti 


. Theres 
remains a fine marble pillar, which 
formed part of the temple of Jupiter. 
The scite of the temple is evident from 
other relics besides the pillar; and 
there is a bath and aqueduct, neither 
of Bbich, hewn, are at all oak ca 

in ance, resem 

a one of. — fences where the 
bears are kept in the garden of plants 
in Paris, than any thing else I at pre- 
sent remember. The situation of the 
colony is well chosen. It is built on 
a small eminence, in the centre of a 
valley, surrounded with loft 

fills well wooded, and topped wi 
loose crags and overhangi ipi 
with here and there a solitary pine, 
contrasting its sombre top with the 
blue heavens. At present, however, 
ee dlesitatin Peseuecans ak 
‘ iming theauspicious sacri- 
Bs yu may hear the notes of the 
i of the valley, or the untutored 
voice of the mountain bard chanting 
to the surrounding phegherds the fa- 
mous of the wild aa is 
To noon, I sto at Rhin- 
felden, a,si village, where I took 
some refreshment, ; day being ex- 


contingy at- This is situated 
sides of the Rhine ;—the bed 
of the riyer is very rocky, and assumes 
quite the aspect of a mountain-stream 


in every thing but in size and colour. 
Half-way across, and in the centre of 


pag 
immortal 
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nable castle, the scene of many an 

of feudal tyranny and oppression. * 
island oe es cunperted wi! the tewn, on 
eitl ide, by two bridges—the 

of stone, and uncovered—the other a 
wood, and ornamented with a roof and 
walls of the same material. The river 
runs here with frightful rapidity. 
wooden-bridge vibrates and tremb 
for ever—and the first step a passen. 
ger takeson it, he feels as it were g 
slight electric shock. How the f 
ations of such an affair could have 
been laid I do not at all conceive, in 
the present state of my architectural 
knowledge. It must have been a peril 
ous undertaking; for man or be 
falling into the water, at this spot, 
would never be seen or heard of till 


he or it reached Rotterdam. In the - 


course of half an hour I proceeded on 
my journey, and about eight in the 
evening I arrived at Lauffenburg, my 
resting place for the night. It was 
now too dark to see any thing out of 
doors, so I pantented myself with . 
ver ant supper, the description 
Witch ol pt y mea pad 4 longer 
time now than I then took to discuss 
it; and having written some of the 
preceding pages, I retired to rest, and 
was soon lulled asleep by the ceaseless 
flow of the mighty river. 

1¢¢h.—Of Lauffenburg, where I now 
am, what shall I say? That it is 
far the most delightful little spot 
ever saw. When I entered it, I 
shove, have I lived so long and never 
heard of this Paradise? During those 
dreams of the soul, which our hopes 
and wishes create, and our reason is 
unable destroy—when we wish to re- 
tire from the loud and stirring world, 
and among the loveliness of some far- 
removed valley to pass the days that 
fate may have assigned us—when the 
mind endeavours to combine, in one 
scene, every beauteous image that mes 
mory can supply, or imagination pice 


ture, it would be impossible to con-. 


ceive the existence of a more lovely 
landscape. So sweet is this spot, that 
the very winds of heaven seem slowly 
and fondly to float over it, and the 
little summer birds sing more cheerily 
amid its holy solitude. Since I have 
seen it, I have not been conscious of 
feeling any emotion allied to evil. In- 
deed, what could make the en 
disposed among such general peace 

happiness? No mind can withstand 
the influence of fair and lovely scenery, 
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and the calmness of a 4 summer 
evening, when there is nothing to pre- 
vent it sry | into the farthest re- 
cesses of the heart. For myself at 
least I can say, that I never walked 
with my face towards a fine setting 
sun, without feeling it to be, as our 
own most majestic poet has expressed 
it, “ a heavenly destiny.” Nothin 
tends so powentiily to extinguish al 
bad passions as the contemplation of 
the still majesty of Nature. Perhaps 
time so spent might ere long fill up 
the void even of a desolate heart, and 
cause it'to wonder why it should ever 
have been wretched. Peace has visited 
the cell where the hermit retired to 
die in sorrow. 

But what relation do such specula- 
tions bear to Lauffenburg? I rose 
with the lark, and descended to the 
river side, having heard a good deal of 
a fall of the Rhine here. I was not 
disappointed with the scene, but there 
is no fall. The river for some hun- 
dred yards passes along a rocky bed, 
and is confined within one half of its 
natural channel ; there is also a great 
declivity for nearly a quarter of a mile, 
so that it has here exactly the appear- 
ance of an American rapid. The 
rushing of the water is prodigious, 
and the surrounding scenery is quite 
in unison with the voice of the de- 
stroyer. Every thing seems rent, up- 
rooted, and overthrown, and placed 
exactly in a situation the most differ- 
ent from that which nature must have 
originally intended it should occupy. 
If you glance your eye over a sheet of 
water, or a chain of rocks, you have 
not proceeded a few yards before you 
find the water and the rocks in oppo- 
sition to each other, and turning, 
“with aspect malign,” in a direction 
quite con to that which you at 
first expec them to take. The 
banks are steep, and shaggy, and ro- 
mantic in the extreme ; indeed, upon 
the whole, this little town of Lauffen- 
burg possesses the most picturesque 
situation I have ever beheld. It has 
the merit, also, of originality—at least 
I never saw any other to which it 
bore the slightest resemblance. Im- 
mediately above the rapid, and at the 
head of the town, the river is very 
broad and spacious, like a little lake— 
it appears, in fact, as if collecting its 
utmost strength to effect the passage 
through the rocks. The waters of the 
Rhine hitherto have not been clear. 

Vou. IV. 
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I am informed that towards Schaff-' 


hausen they are so; but from Brissae 
to Basle, and somewhat farther up, 
they are of a clay colour, with a sh 
of green. Here, however, they begin 
to brighten ;'the clay colour is less vi- 
sible, and the green is like that of a 
shallow sea. Such, however, is the 
ition the waters meet with in 
this rapid, that the whole is one sheet 
of foam of the most snowy whiteness. 
When first I beheld this glorious pass, 
the rays of the sun had just fallen on 
the river, while the steep bank on the 
eastern side was dark and obscure. 
The river shone like liquid silver, and 
the waving tops of th 
weeping willows constantly bending 
their long drooping branches into the 
stream, “ stooping as if to drink,” 
gave a character of life and beauty to 
the scene, which passeth speech. A-~ 
bove that part of the river which has 
the appearance of a little lake, the 
mountains are lofty, and ranged like 
an immense amphitheatre, adorned’ 


with vineyards and cottages, and ter< 


minated by precipitous crags and old 
romantic pine-trees. 

18¢h.—I found the last-mentioned 
village so delightful, that I was almost 
rivetted to the spot, and wished that 
I had so arranged my plans as to al- 
low me to pass a couple of months 
there. This, however, could not well 
be; so I left it this forenoon, and } ace 
ceeded onwards by the left side of the 
Rhine. The ern part of uty jour~ 
ney this day lay in Germany. The 
road proceeds for many miles close to 
the river, and a little elevated above 
it. The banks on either side are green 
and sloping—the river is smooth and 
rapid, and seems in some parts almost 
to overflow its banks. - It would be 
difficult to fancy any thing more beau- 
tiful than many parts of my walk ‘at 
this time. Passing through Albrugg 
and Waldshut, towards evening I ar 
rived at Little Coblentz, below which. 
is the junction of the Rhine, with its 
great branch the Aar, which river has 
a long and continuous course through 
Switzerland, and is fed by streams 
from Neufchatel, the country to the 
north-east of the lake of Geneva, and 
from the cantons of Berne and Zurich. 
It is néarly as large as’ the” other 
branch; but, running at an angle with 


the united waters, it loses its own 


name, and assumes that of the Rhine. 
My favourite river, therefore, though 
AR 


e birches and 


See, 
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still ificent, is now much dimi- 
nished, but it is beautifully clear, of 
a fine bluish green colour, and the 
surrounding country is as delightful 
™ After th 

A passing the 
blentz, we lose sight of the Rhine, 
though, in the stillness of a fine au- 
tumnal evening, its sonorous flow was 
distinctly audible for some time af- 
ter it became invisible to the eye. 
About nightfall I found myself in 
the town of Thungen; but not lik- 
ing its appearance, I determined to 
proceed another league to Luchingen, 
—haying previously ascertained that 
there were no walls, or other hostile 
barriers, around the last-mentioned 
city. There I arrived, accordingly, 
in good time, and regaled myself with 
an — bottle = ws I = 
treated with great civility, t it 
is rather an ill-regulated ieee and 
not to compare with La burg— 
but indeed what other spot deserves 
to be so? 

19th.—On Wednesday I departed, 
before the mists of the morning had 
risen from the valley, and pursued my 
route to Schaffhausen. An old ruined 
castle was seen on the brow of a steep 
hill, with white clouds breaking 
round it in a very picturesque style. 
I crossed one or tas small Satie 
with antique mossy bridges, but the 
majestic river was inaudible. During 
my walk this day, I recollected that I 
was within a few days’ journey of the 
source of the Danube ; and being sud- 
denly inspired with the desire of be- 
holding the parent of that famous 
river, I struck off to the leftward, and 
entered the Black Forest, with the in- 
tention of crossing the Suabian moun- 
tains next day. After walking, how- 
ever, for several hours, without meet- 
ing a single being, and seeing no- 
thing but bare hills before me, I be- 
gan to think it might be as well to 
sleep beneath a human roof, particu- 
larly as I felt both fatigued and fe- 
verish ; so turning to the right, I a- 
gain directed my steps towards the 
Rhine, the course of which could easi- 
ly be traced by the fine woods and 
eultivated fields on either side—and 
thus ingloriously terminated my ex- 
cursion to the Danube. I arrived at 
Schaffhausen in the evening, having 
taken a near cut through a small forest 
in the neighbourhood, at the instiga- 
tion of, and in company with, a Ger- 


of Co- 
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man peasant. We descended u 
the town from an elevated ri aye 
land, from which I had a noble view 
of the old Rhine and the surroundi 
country. About a quarter of a mile 
from Schaffhausen, I passed close by 
a small mount surrounded by a stone 
wall, which altogether reminded me 
of the druidical temple I had erected 
near —_ My —— was more 
icularly attracted to it by a 

oP children on the top, we oma 
intently examining something on its 
surface. I accordingly ascended, and 
found, to my surprise, the verdant 
sod covered with blood. On inquiry, 
I found that this place was what the 
natives call the Rappen-stein, which 
is the place of public execution. The 
blood I saw was possibly still warm, 
as an unhappy malefactor had been 
executed that afternoon. Their heads 


are chopped off witha two-handed 
sword, and this, oy a dextrous execue 
ished by a single 


tioner, is accomp 
blow. 

During this day, I had not much 
enjoyment. The scenery, no doubt, 
was fine, but the weather was oppress 
sively hot, the sky being without a 
cloud, and the greater part of my walk 
without a tree—and the refreshing flow 
of the river, which had so long de- 
lighted both eye and ear, with its 
mighty melody, was far distant. 

1 9th.—Schaffhausen isa considerable 
town, but dirty and ill paved. With- 
in a mile or two of this place, is the 
famous fall of the Rhine, by many 
thought the finest cataract in E . 
It is certainly a glorious sight. the 
river, owing to a rapid immediately 
above the fall, rushes with prodigious 
velocity—the body of water is very 
great, the breadth being nearly 200 
feet, and it falls from the height of 
80 feet. There are two or three hi 
castellated rocks in the centre, finely 
wooded. These divide the fall, but 
the spray rising from below, coriceals 
their bases entirely, and produces an 
appearance towards the lower part, of 
one continued mass of water. But the 
scenery is really so superb, and the 
weather so delightful, that all descrip- 
tion is set at defiance ; and I sit down 
more from a praiseworthy habit which 
I have got into of writing for’a few 
minutes every evening, than from any 
7 or even intention, of recordi 
either my own feelings, or the gene 
features of this heavenly country. 
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Many times since I entered Switzer- 
land, I have found, that those things 
which delight us most, are those con- 
cerning which not a single intelligible 
sentence could be written, even by 
those who command thecopious and ap- 
propriate imagery suggested by poetic 
genius, far less by one who is so little 
versed ‘ in the set phrase of peace.” 
Besides, in the present case, my mind 
is so pervaded by a noble passage of 
“ the grand infernal peer,” that any 
attempt at original description would 
be alike vain and presumptuous. The 
quotation is longer than those with 
which I usually indulge myself, but 
after writing the first line, it would 
be almost as impossible to refrain from 
the remainder, as it would be to arrest 
the progress of the vast torrent which 
it so well describes. 


*¢ The roar of waters! from the headlong 
height; 

Velino cleaves the wave worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light, 

The flashing mass foams, shaking the abyss ; 

The hellof waters! where they how] and hiss, 

And boil in endless torture ; _— oes 

Of their t agony, rung out from this 

Their aichue, ate or the rocks of 
jet 


J 
That gird the gulph profound, in pitiless 
horror set, 


And mounts in spray the skies, and thence 


n 

imubebants unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald ; how profound 

The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

Crushing the cliffs which downward worn 
and rent 

With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a 
fearful vent, ° 


To the broad column which rolls on, and 
shews 

More like the fountain of an infant ‘sea, 

Torn from the womb of mountains by the 


throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers which flow gushingly 
With many windings, thro’ the vale : Look 
back ! 


Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 

Charming the eye with dread, a matchless 
cataract.” 


Immediately below this fall, the 
eircling waters of the river form a 
broad expanse, im which there is a 


little island. On this there is a house, 
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one room of which is fitted up with an 
excellent camera obscura. This gives 
a beautiful picture of the foaming ca~ 
taract, with its gray rocks and rich 
underwood, as well as of the vineyards 
which encompass it, and their white 
cottages. The continual descent of the 
enormous river, the waving of the ad- 
joining woods, and the dark shadowa 
of the clouds floating over the vine-~ 
clad hills, produce the most complete 
deception I ever witnessed. Indeed, I 
could scarcely believe that it was onl 
a reflection of nature, and not natures 
self, and when the light was admitted, 
the whole appeared to vanish rather by 
the hand of enchantment than from 
natural causes. I would certainly ad- 
vise any one visiting this neig 

hood, to make a point of seeing 
camera, for I really think I derived as 
much pleasure from it as from the 
scene itself. The roaring voice of the 
river renders the delusion perfect. 

I saw this fall from many different 
points of view, each successively ap- 
pearing finer than the other; and 
though I arrived at the foot of it about 
eleven in the forenoon, it was half- 
past eight in the evening before I re- 
turned to the Auberge. One view from 
a pine wood opposite, is particularly 
fine, and it was at this time adorned 
by a bright and magnificent rainbow. 
About eight o’clock, when every thing 
was obscure except the foaming cata- 
ract, I was still seated by the river 
side, enjoying its tremendous melody. 
Suddenly a stream of fire shot up from 
the rock close by, and threw a flood of 
stars among the silvery waters. For 
a few seconds I was a good deal aston- 
ished at this apparent phenomenon, 
and the unceasing voice of the river 
deadening all other sounds, it was 
some little time before I discovered 
that a smith’s forge was built near the 
foot of the fall. It produced a singu- 
larly beautiful effect, as this stream of 
light ‘‘ sprung upward like a pyramid 
of fire,” or gently bending across the 
water, rose and fell like a magnificent 
plume of gold ; and sometimes, when 
it was about to expire, the bright 
flickering flames gave a meteoric ap- 

ce to the columns of spray simi- 

to that so frequently observed in a 

ship’s wake at = Salmon, and other 

migratory fish, advance no nen tw up 

oe —_— than: the large pool below 
the fall. 
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ON THE DECLINE OF A TASTE FOR METAPHYSICS. 


Noruine is more remarkable in the 
literature of the day, than the substi- 
tution, which has been accomplished, 
of its lighter branches, for the more 
severe studies by which the preced- 
ing century was distinguished. This 
important revolution is more palpable 
in the departments of metaphysics 
and moral science, than in any other 
branch of learning. ‘There is reason 
to believe, that notwithstanding the 
outward deference still paid to the 
-presciptive celebrity of Locke, Berke- 

y, and Hume, these illustrious men 
are secretly rated in public opinion, 
tar beneath even the popular favour- 
ites of the day. Their works are not 
now perused with that intense admir- 
ation which they commanded half a 
century age, and which the decided 
bias of literary taste, towards the toils 
and delights of abstract speculations, 
can alone explain. If an occasional 
effort be made to recal attention to 
this deserted region, where, in former 
times, no s share of the glory 
which belongs to our national litera- 
ture was achieved, the attempt is in 
so feeble and faulty a style, as to dis- 
gust every ingenuous student of the 
old masters, and to convince him, that 
the depth of thought and compre- 
hensiveness of views for which the 
philosophers of England stood unri- 
valled, have almost wholly abandoned 
those who now attempt a vain com- 
petition with the strength and origi- 
nality of their genius. 

We are aware, that there exist il- 
lustrious exceptions to the absolute 
truth of these remarks ; but we speak 


at present not so much with reference. 


to the merits of individuals as to the 
general state of public thought and 
feeling. If it be true that we have 
yet among us a metaphysician of great 
talents and accomplishments, it is no 
less certain, that even the lustre of Ais 
genius has been unable to win the 
public regard to that course of study 
in which he has himself embarked 
with enthusiastic and boundless de- 
votion. Mr Stewart is almost a soli- 
tary example of high talent and fine 
accomplishment, wasted (as many 
even of his admirers may imagine) on 
the thorny and barren track of meta- 
physical speculation. He has been 


repeatedly admonished, through the 
organs of popular criticism, that the 
nature of his undertaking accords nos 
with the taste or fashion of these 
times; and has had the unmerited 
mortification, we are afraid, to find, 
that the fruits of his profound and 
elevated toil have not been appreci- 
ated with that ardent fondness which 
is the best stimulus and the most 
grateful reward of high and liberal 
exertion. 

This is indeed a striking revolution 
in the literary taste of a country whieh 
has been distinguished above all 
others for depth of thought and grae 
vity of philosophical speculation. - It 
was in England that the national 
foundations of moral and metaphysical 
philosophy were first laid—the tram- 
mels of scholastic form and fruitless 
subtlety first vigorously burst—and 
the true objects and just boundaries 
of science first delineated, with a sa- 
gacity and precision to which the 
learned of all nations have offered 
their tribute of reverence and admira- 
tion. It was in England that the 
genius of Bacon was nursed, in whose 
immortal works may be traced the 
outlines of all that science and. philo- 
sophy have since achieved, splendid 
as their triumphs have been in almost 
every country of ae It was un- 
der the same cloudy sky, that Locke, 
exploring by the chart which his won- 
derful precursor had left him, the yet 


untravelled region of metaphysics, — 


constructed a firm and massive fabric, 
from the very fragments of. which 
new systems have been reared, and 


new honours gained, for the secon - 
dary genius which has advanced in - 


the magnificent track of his invention. 
For him the consenting admiration of 
every learned people conceded the 
high honour of having fixed an era 
in the most abstruse, but yet the 
most interesting and sublime of the 
sciences—of having cleared the foun- 
dations, marked the laws, and de- 
fined the limits of human thought— 
of having laid deep in the rational 
and experimental philosophy of the 
human mind, the basis of moral and 
political obligation—of having ex- 
plored the remotest principles of ab- 
stract speculation—and of having given 
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rational and imperishable form to 
that science to which a powerful in- 
stinct had attracted the elevated curi- 
osity of every age, but of which it 
was given to him alone to fathom all 
the depths, and unfold the hitherto 


impenetrable mysteries. He alone 

carried the solidity of reason into the 

of that branch of philoso- 

hy, which had in all former times 

filled with the successive but 

perishable shadows of the imagina- 
tion 


The supre of Locke is uni- 
versally conf ; but there were 
others —-, to = genius this de- 
partment © knowledge is profoundly 
indebted. The subtle ‘but amiable 

ticism of Berkeley, who, in the 
high confidence of an original and 
comprehensive mind, meditated the 
destruction of popular infidelity, by 
expunging the material world from 
the catalogue of philosophical realities, 
gave an impulse, in spite of its start- 
ling extravagance, to the spirit of in- 
tellectual philosophy, such as a great 
and inventive genius can alone im- 
His theory, derided by wits 
and stared at by the vulgar, in equal 
i ce of its aim, was admired by 
philosophers for the depth, subtlety, 
and vigour of understanding which it 
displayed, and the bold and original 
cast of thought which this amiable 
and enlightened ecclesiastic pre-emin- 
entl eae 2 ae bs cae 
philosophical spirit which pre- 
dominated in England, and which 
communicated its depth and precision 
to the various departments of litera- 
ture, was soon caught by the literar 
men of Scotland, and followed wi 
their characteristic erance into 
very splendid results; It was then 
that the quiet, frigid, incredulous, but 
subtle and profound intellect of Hume 
—attracted to the study of metaphysics 
by the blaze of reputation which en- 
circled the philosophy jof England— 
attempted to push the principles of 
the pure and pious Locke to conclu- 
sions which would have struck their 
author with horror ; and to construct 
upon the foundation laid by a most 
christian philosopher, a splendid and 
unposing fabric of philosophical scep- 
ticism. The road, to literary distinc- 
tion, thus trodden by this eminent 
apostle of unbelief, was pursued, 
ough with very different feelings, 
and far other views, by Campbell, 
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Beattie, and Reid—names still among 
the most illustrious that occur in 
Scottish literature, and whose fortune 
it was to raise the philosophical fame 
of their country to a pitch of unrival- 
led eminence. 

The influence and renown of Eng- 
lish philosophy were not limited to 
this Island. It is the privilege of this 
high department of intellectual exer- 
tion, that its honours are not confined 
to the narrow boundaries which po- 
licy, laws, and manners prescribe. to 
the other triumphs of learning ; but 
that, transcending the limits assigned 
to a literature purely local and popu- 
lar, it unites in one illustrious school 
all that is lofty or profound in the ge-. 
nius of the civili world. The 
light and airy, but liberal spirit of 
Voltaire, — the grandeur of a 
system which it wanted strength to 
have constructed; and with a noble 
surrender of national prejudice, this 
singular man descended to the hum- 
ble toil of familiarising the philosophy 
of England to the nations of the con- 
tinent. He made his universal lan- 
guage the instrument of expounding, 
in a popular form, the sublime system 
of Newton ; with the armour of his 
wit he covered the name of Locke 
from the assaults of scholastic pedan- 
try and envenomed dulness ; he spread 
throughout Europe the philosophical 
reputation of England, and gave, even 
to the name of philosopher, a high de- 
gree of popular estimation, by the zeal 
with which he ever vindicated it for 
himself as the proudest of all his lite- 
rary distinctions. 

It thus happened, that during the 
last century the spirit of a rational 
and profound philosophy made greater 

rogress throughout Europe than it 
had done at any former period. ‘The 
same principles of a wary and induc- 
tive logic—the same precision of ex- 
periment and accuracy of observation 
—the same stern rejection of mere 
hypothesis and gratuitous conjecture 
which had wrought so many wonders 
in physical science, were found no 
less efficient in accelerating the pro- 
gress of intellectual philosophy. The 
effects of the magnificent system 
which the genius of Bacon had creat- 
ed, and of the fresh impulse which 
the progress of events had commu- 
nicated to the human mind, were 
not limited to that profound and in- 
teresting science which treats of the 





intellectual _— — nw for that 
capacity and love tract 
Seanat comprehensive and eloee. 
phical reasoning—which had become 
the inent — of “ x omer 
of the age, expanded i throug 
every branch of moral and political 
science—leading original and inquisi- 
tive minds to ascend from the humble 
level of a narrow and contracted ex- 
perience to the lofty region of princi- 
ple—and to subdue the coarse resist- 
ance of vulgar prejudice, before the 
—_ of a predominating reason. 

appy had it been for mankind if 
baser spirits had never interposed in 
this high intellectual cause, to disturb 
and disgust the world by contamina- 
ing the oracles of truth and of reason 
with the blasphemies of atheism and 
the atrocities of revolution. 

The philosophy of the modern 
school is the philosophy of reason, not 
that of imagination. Hostile alike to 
the seductive dreams of fan 
presumptuous arrogance 0 
and disdaining ever 
but the solid basis of” 


and the 
system, 

other support 
experiment and 


observation, it aspires to raise the 
—< of human nature—which had 
in all former ages been a tasteless ag~ 


gregate of insulated facts, and fascin- 
ating but unsatisfactory visions—to 
the dignity of a science. The sub- 
lime mysticism and charmed reveries 
of P'ato, which cast an air and aspect 
of divinity around the aberrations of 
humar intellect—the ambitious, sub- 
tle, and comprehensive scheme of Aris- 
totle, which, aspiring to chain the 
universe of matter and of mind within 
the limits of a system, lost all reality 
in the expansion of its , and re- 
tained, in syllogistic fetters, only the 
forms and shadows of existence—the 
wild visions of a speculative super- 
stition and corrupted theology—and 
the spirit of barren but laborious sub- 
tlety which usurped the honour of 
genius during the long night of bar- 
barian ignorance, were alike denounc- 
ed and contemned in the bright era 
of European intellect. Reason alone 
was obeyed in the plenitude of her 
restored empire. The imperative de- 
mands of the inductive logic were 
scrupulously complied with—the ne- 
eessity of founding the generalizations 
of philosophy upon a large experience, 
and.of resting systems of knowledge 
upon a wide survey of nature, was re- 
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cognised ; and the result was not only 

a vast accession to the neglected pros 
vince of moral and intellectual 
sophy, to which the works of Locke 
and ‘Montesquien, and Smith, and 
Hume, and Reid, bear ample testi. 
mony, but the formation of a loftier 
and more philosophical cast of thinke 
ing throughout all the instructed 
classes of society, which is yet visible 
in the general state of opinion, and 
even in the most ordinary efforts of 
literary composition. The humblest 
of them all now breathes an affecta. 
tion, at least, of general principle, and 
a disdain of vulgar prejudice, such as 
could have been generated only in the 
triumph of a profound and rational 
philosophy. 

It is true there was a coldness in 
this system—a sternness of abstracs 
tion which a vigorous intellect alone 
could sustain ; it spoke neither tothe 
imagination nor the heart, and 
sented no other charm, but the sub 
lime and simple beauty of truth. Such 
are the profound and masterly discus- 
sions of Locke, Berkeley, Smith, and 
Reid, and of all the illustrious writers 
who are now neglected as too subtle 
and frigid for the impassioned charac. 
ter of the age. 

It must be owned, indeed, that the 
tendency of this cold and vigorous 
system of reasoning—ambitious as it 
was inflexible—penetrating, without 
scruple, into the darkest mysteries 
connected with the origin, the condi- 
tion, and the destinies of the species 
and proud of sporting on very 
brink of that abyss where the 
of human reason is extinguished, 
the light of philosophy expires—was 
but too favourable to that spirit of 
scepticism which was the disgrace of 
the last age. But it is on secondary 
minds alone that modern phi 
produces this baneful effect. Witness 
the profound and unshaken ag 
Bacon, which was on a high level 
with all the other elements of his in- 
tellectual greatness—with his grave 
and awful cast of thought—with the 
sobriety and majesty of his feeling and 
comprehensive soul, which was too 
near an emanation from the Deity to 
forget for a moment its celestial des 
cent. Witness also the venerable 
names of Locke and of Newton, 0 
whom it was not given to range over 
the universe of mind and of matter ®@ 
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ignorance of the divine Author, of the 
ighty gifts with which they were 
a and of the magnificent scenes 
out for theiremployment. The 
master spirits of every age have tow- 
ered above the seductions of ti- 
cism; firm in the purity and stability 
their own aa, by - 
ivileges of a capacity, and a 
vider range of contemplation—by the 
susceptibility of graver and loftier 
fecling—by a clearer perception of the 
limits im by nature on the auda- 
city of human speculation—and a 
deeper and more intense humility in 
the mingled. consciousness of their 
own gifts and frailties—they aban- 
doned to the minor race of cold and 
contemptuous sophists the odious dis- 
tinction of a daring and reckless un- 
belief. |The progress of physical 
science, and the multiplied power of 
matter which have been developed to 
its researches, cannot seduce their 
calm and considerate minds into the 
ny sophism, that matter is, there- 
fore, all—that a cold and repulsive 
scepticism is the natural creed of an 
impassioned and aspiring soul, that 
the magnificent triumphs of human 
intellect warrant a denial of its exist- 
ence, or a doubt as to the supreme 
and presiding power of that Spirit in 
whose might alone all that is great or 
must be achieved. 

In politics, the influence of abstract 
hilosophy was still more variable. 
en of great genius, wholly occupied 
with their own speculations, seldom 
engage with much ardour in political 
discussion, unless they are dragged 
from their beloved retirement by the 
unexpected approach of persecution, or 
the arrival of some great public con- 
vulsion, which sweeps every thing 
within its baleful and degrading vor- 
tex. They are naturally calm and 
submissive ; and it must the fault 
of governments if they are ever roused 
to disturb them by their opposition. 
What to them are the petty intrigues— 
the vulgar jealousies—the warring fac- 
tions—the ostentatious bustle—the pig- 
my magnificence of the actors—or the 
fugitive importance of the ordinary 
events which agitate and distract the 
world—compared with the grandeur 
of their own enduring speculations ? 
If they be men of mere theory, 
strangers to the business and the cares 
ef the world, such will be their feel- 
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ing and their creed; but if they are 
read in history, and familiar with the 
horrors which it records, that system 
must be bad indeed, which shall not 
appear to them tolerable in the com< 
parison. In the rashness and obsti< 
nacy of their spirit of generalization, 
they will, on contemplating such 
mournful records, pronounée upon the 
irremediable depravity of the species, 
and repose contented in the arms of a 
mild and — despotism. They 
expect no sudden renovation of man-~ 
kind,—no rapid movement which 
should enable the intellect of the crowd 
to rival the velocity of their own en- 
lightened career. Who can, upon this 
subject, forget the despotic prejudices 
of Hobbes, one of the greatest in- 
tellects of modern times, or the me- 
morable servility of Bacon, who, with 
a deep sense of his = intellectual 
omnipotence, and a resage of 
the miracles which Sebotalae was to 
work in after times, exemplified in his 
own person, a submissive and bound-< 
less obedience to power, revolting even 
to the slavish spirit of his own fettered 
age? What, again, could have roused 
the mild and placid spirit of Newton 
to resistance, or seduced it from the 
sublime harmony of the spheres to the 
vulgar discord of earthly turbulence 
and faction? Locke was cast on dis- 
tracted times—he was in his person 
the victim of persecution—he was com- 
pelled, in self-defence, to weigh the 
claims of freedom against the arrogance 
of power—and to become a liberal 
theorist in matters of policy, that he 
might baffle with effect the vengeance 
of an odious despotism. Hume again, 
phlegmatic by nature, became slavish 
by learning; he was a man of the 
world, and had studied much of its 
history ; and every page spoke so much 
of actual tyranny, that he came at last 
to think freedom but a dream, which 
could never be realized, but through 
scenes of blood, from which the timi- 
dity of his nature recoiled. Voltaire 
and Rousseau, persecuted by power, 
by pedantry, and by superstition, re- 
sisted accordingly ; and the warfare 
once begun was perpetuated by the 
pride of wit, and the quenchless en- 
thusiasm of perverted genius. 

The passion for abstract science 
which distinguished the last age, has 
perished before the power of that very 
spirit whieh was generated by its a« 
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buse. The bold and frequent dissec- 
tions of the inmost frame of society, 
which were conducted with unfaul- 
tering hand, under the auspices, and 
in the name of philosophy,—the con- 
temptuous triumph which it arrogated 
over many of the salutary prejudices 
ef mankind,—the unsparing ferocity 
with which its later and perverted 
isci vowed, and in part accom- 
plished the destruction of religion and 
of government,—have generated a se- 
ries of events of a new and oppressive 
interest, before which its own refined 
abstractions have disappeared. The 
long train of stupendous occurrences— 
the swift and regular succession of ap- 
ing realities, which it has been 
eur fortune to witness, has forcibly 
withdrawn every mind from all other 
eontemplations but that of the passing 
scene ; and by inverting the ordinar 
vulgarities of political discussion wit 
an interest and importance which they 
never attained in any former age, has 
attracted to them the intense regard, 
and almost undivided sympathy of 
mankind. . 
The mightiest of all modern revo- 
lutions, indeed, is that which has been 
accomplished in the state of the pub- 
lic mind. Forms may be revived, and 
institutions may be restored ; but the 
restoration of intellect and feeling to 
their former level, is beyond the power 
of armies, and above the scope of al- 
liances. An intellectual movement 
has been made, whether for good or 
for evil signifies not, and it cannot be 
arrested ; for the progress of know- 
ledge, with the existing safeguards for 
its perpetuity, scorns all impediment. 
It advances by a myriad of avenues, 
which no vigilance can secure,—it is 
buried deep in the human heart, and 
the freezing severity of despotism can- 
not reach the sa recess. But the 
consequence of this diffused know- 
ledge is to alter the standard of lite- 
rary taste,—to change the distributors 
of favour, and the objects of re- 
ward,—to establish a real democracy 
of literature, in which the candidate 
for its envied honours must appeal, not 
to the few, but to the many,—to vul- 
garize philosophy and learning,—and 
to extinguish in all, but the noblest 
bosoms, the old longing after immor- 
tality for which the tumultuous ap- 
plause of the moment is in most cases 
felt to be not only a prompt but a 
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grateful compensation. Have not some 
profound metaphysicians verified’ the’ 
justice of these remarks in the hi 
of their philosophical career? Haye 
they not sometimes been over-ambie 
tious of popularity, and feeling with 
anguish, that the tide of public sentie 
ment was —* against their fae’ 
vourite pursuits, have they not occas 
sionally made abortive efforts to ace 
commodate themselves to thie light and: 
fickle taste of the multitude ; to lower 
the dignity of science to the prejudices 
of the vulgar ; to transplant the smal~ 
ler graces which the public taste affects 
to demand, into regions where they 
are either stinted in their growth, or 
pernicious in their luxuriance ; to mis 
mic the language of feeling, where 
they ought to have aspired, only at the 
strength of argument; and to com. 
promise the lofty character of the 
science by a feigned contempt for its 
profounder branches, and a feeble pre« 
ference of its more tasteful appendages? 
And what has been the result? Even 
with the aid of their impolitie con- 
descension they have been wholly e 
clipsed by lighter and inferior spirits, 
who, by the exclusive devotion of their 
slenderer talent to its appropriate pur 
suits, have ever vindicated for thems 
selves the literary honours in which a 
competition so unwise had been at« 
tempted with them. 
The philosophers have had them- 
selves to blame, indeed, for a portion 
of that neglect with which they have 
of late been visited. They have long 
rejected, it is true, the em i 
formality of the syllogism in the struc- 
ture of their dissertations ; but they 
are often no less insipid than if they 
yet adhered to the tedious rigour of 
that obsolete appendage. The method 
of induction is indeed excellent ; but 
it is by no means a talisman against 
drivelling enumerations and o 
and unfruitful disquisitions. The ef+ 
fect of writing a great deal about that 
which all understand at a glance, even 
although the entire gravity of the Ba- 
conian method should be scrupulously 
kept up—of descanting upon common- 
places, and demonstrating truisms— 
of setting out from the very beginning, 
when every one is more than half ad- 
vanced on the road, is extremely un- 
propitious to the credit of the philo- 
sopher, and of the science, however 
profound and ingenious, which he pre- 
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fesses to teach. But it is an error into 
which philosophers are too apt to fall, 
and which their readers never fail to 
yisit with unsparing derision. It is 
from this failing of their own, rather 
than from the insignificant effect of 
the dissertations lately written to prove 
that intellectual science is not the field 
of discovery, that we must reckon the 
melancholy decline of their reputation. 
For what can be sr = wee 

ment by discovery e genera 
nes of wane are familiar to the most 
vulgar experience in physics as well as 
in aoe diosstielen ef such laws 
therefore are, and ever have beet, in 
both cases, out of the question ; but if 
it be the exclusive province, and the 
highest boast of philosophy to gene- 
ralize,—to detect f be mo principle 
pervading a large of phenomena, 
though invisible to vulgar eyes,—to 
seize analogies, and mark distinctions 
that have no existence for vulgar cu- 
riosity,—to exhibit a rational and mag- 
nificent classification of the various 
elemen s which nature scatters around, 
and philosophy alone can arrange,— 
then do the spiritual faculties and in- 
finitely varied operations of intellectual 
nature, afford a much loftier employ- 
ment to the curiosity of a great and 
penetrating mind, than the phenomena 
of the material world in all their va- 
riety of brightness and of wonder. 

There has, upon the whole, there- 
fore, been a very marked, and as we 
prehend, nota very favourable change 

of late years in the genius of our na- 
tional literature. In poetry, perhaps, 
there has been a great improvement ; 
for the depth of feeling, and energy of 
sentiment, which characterize one or 
two of the very greatest poets of the 
day, have no prototype in the cold, ele- 
gant, constrained, and derisive compo- 
sitions of the preceding age. But if 
poetry has had a triumph, philosophy 
as visibly declined ; the taste for ab- 
stract speculation has perished in the 
intensity of feeling and the blaze of 
sentiment. The mighty masters of 
reason are now postponed without 
scruple to the experienced ministers of 
enjoyment ; and the toils of deep and 
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anxious speculation are willingly ex- 
changed for the charm of a momentary 
impulse, and the attractions of an im- 
mediate but transitory reputation. 
There is much unmeaning pedantry, 
to be sure, much-idle, and tasteless, 
and drivelling speculation in books 
which profess to teach philosophy ; 
but still the very grandeur of their 
scheme, which endeavours to ‘rise a 
bove the vulgarity of ordinary discus- 
sion ; to ascend to the loftier regions 
of thought, and to penetrate the ulti- 
mate recesses of principle, has a power- 
ful tendency to sieck the common- 
place arrogance, and expand the nar- 
row grasp of uninstructed intellect. 
The preponderating influence of the 
crowd, an influence essentially vulgar 
in the distribution of literary honours, 
has wrought the momentous change 
which we have remarked ; a change 
which has taken from philosophical li- 
terature its highest aims, and all the 
spirit of its most original enterprises, 
and substituted, towards the general 
edification, the superficial intelligence, 
and sophistical levity of periodical and 
perishable disquisition, for the massive 
and enduring fabrics of original dis- 
cussion. It is well that philosophy » 
should be familiarized to the eral 
capacity,—it is well that the public 
should be educated to receive it, and 
should be stirred up to the ambition of 
literary attainment ; but it is not so 
fortunate for the interests of learnin 
or of truth, that this influence shoul 
predominate so far as to reduce science 
to the capacity of the multitude, in- 
stead of raising the latter, by suitable 
gradations, to the standard of superior 
minds. We rejoice that philosophy 
now descends by a thousand streams, 
and overflows the surface of society ; 
but we should wish also to see the 
fountain more frequently stirred by 
the higher genius to which the guar- 
dianship of its purity is entrusted, and 
to which alone we can look for that 
regular and increasing supply which 
the wants and interests, and even the 
caprice of human nature imperiously 
demands. 
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The Bride of Corinth. 


THE BRIDE OF CORINTH. 





From Goethe. 
I. VIIl. 
' A STRANGER youth from Athens came ** Away—young man—-stand far pitt 
To Cofinth—tho’ himself unknown, What pleasure is, I feel not now—’ ’ 
Relying on his father’s name ;— Joy hath forever fled from me, 
. _ Nor hospitable tes alone — Scared by a mother’s gloomy vow ;— 
Secured him a Corinthian friend, She feared to die,—my youthful Noose 
~ pay by ~~ tebe or My bepes rbd love—her stern decree ‘ 
e to see spouse, tined to a living tomb! 
"And hence his journey’s aim and end. ty 
. Il. IX. 
But shall the welcome be ? “ Qur ancient Gods no longer deign, 
Or must her love be dearly bought ? In thia dull mension to reside. 


Alas! a heathen still is he, 
And they the Christian faith are taught ! 
And when new forms of faith arise, 
_ How soon love’s tender blossom dies, 
Without a sigh, without a thought ! 


iil. 
The house in midnight silence lies, 
Father and daughters, all at rest ! 
only shuns the mother’s eyes— 
e rises to receive the guest— 
She leads him to a chamber bright, 
And wine and bread before him laid ; 
She bows, and wishes him ** Good night!” 


IV. 
He thought not of the wine and bread, 
He only felt a wish for rest— 
At once he flung him on the bed— 
His weary limb’s scarce feel repose, 
When, hush ! the chamber doors unclose, 
And in there steals a timid guest. 


V. 

He wakes—and by the lamp’s faint light, 
Behold a maiden tall and fair! 

Her veil is white—her robes are white— 

. Black is the band that twines her hair ; 
*Tis black, but streaked with lines of gold— 

She screams, and shudders to behold 

The stranger youth reclining there, 

And, lifting her white arm in air, 


Vi. 

Exclaims, ‘‘ then am I nothing here ! 

Guests come and go, and none tells me ! 
Dark is my chamber, lone and drear, 

And here to come is infamy. 
To wander here is scathe and shame, 
Sleep on, young stranger, quietly, 

And | will vanish as I came!” 


VIL. 
** Stay,” cries the youth, ‘* stay maiden 
dear ” 


As lightly from the couch springs he, 
CERES and Baccuvus, lo! are here, 
And Love, sweet maid, hath come with 


thee, . 
Ah! thou art pale with idle fear, 
The Gods are good, and blest are we !”’== 


But one, who dwells in heaven 

And one, upon the cross who died s 
Are worshi with sad rite severe ; 
No offering of lamb or steer, 
But human victims suffer here !” 


X. 
He ponders with a trembling heart, 
Each word that falls upon his ear, 
** And art thou then—ah ! sure thou art 
My plighted spouse, that meets me here? 
Be mine, my love, our father’s vow 
Hath bl our loves—be mine even now!” 


XI. 
*¢ Have they not told thee then,” she cried, 
‘** That I thy consort may not be— 
My sister is thy destined bride ; 
But in her arms, ah! think of me, 
Who in my cell will think of thee, 
Who pine and die with love of thee, . 
The cold earth soon my woes will hide.” 


XII. 

** No !—never !——by this lamp I swear, 
That glowing emblems Hymen’s toi 
Thou shalt not perish thus from = 
Oh ! we will seek my father’s porch, 

And from this home of sorrow flee ; 
Be mine, my love, be mine to-night, 
To-morrow’s sun will guide our flight.” 


XIII. 
She reached to him a chain of gold, 
Of deathless love a token fair ; 
He reached to her a silver cup, 
Adorned with gravings rich and rare; 
«‘ The cup, my love, I may not take, © 
But give me, for thine own dear sake, 
One only ringlet of thy hair !” 


XIV. 
Damp strikes the hour that spirits know— 
Her eyes with eager pleasure shine, 
Her cheek assumes a sparkling glow, 
Her pale lips quaff the blood-red wines 
But vainly may the youth entreat, 
The wheaten bread she will not eat! 
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XV. XXII. 
She reached the win to his hand, In the first impulse of his fear 
Like her, with eager joy, he drinks, He strove to hide the maiden’s face— 
He speaks to her with words of love 5 In vain he drew the curtain’s fold, 
On love, on love alone he thinks ; In vain he strove her veil to place, 
In vain his warm intteaties prove Still from his feaching hand she rose, 
No words have charms her breast to move—+ Tall and more tall her statute grows. 
In tears, upon the bed he sinks ! 
XXII. 
XVI. ** Oh, mother ! mother !” hollow sounds, 
" She leans shove him o'er the conch, epee ae ge i 
“ Thy pape I ‘iba ier pane peal “ Thou envio, me this bridal 
What —my li et thy tou fi pg ip f di 
And tell thee what 1 wotild cbmecal ; wits pe rd : er fd, 
White, white as pred ' cold, cold as sleet; it Pie not t per that I 
Js she whose love thou dost entreat !” yy Pog ing be pall should lie ? 
AVI For thee in youth should fade and die ? 
idk tren that, mt Lp EME 
i yo eg gaves << 
F ae sate y blood shall warm, =~ Hier : wondeom Soom atk & driven : 
ven clap of were the grave.” 
With frenzied wild “Bur, oh! He ahs no weight in ey 
$e aeudah nx fo Bd becabh of fie in vain your m spells ye prove ! 
XVIII The grave is are not leye ! 
Strange was, I ween, that bridal scéne, XXv. 
For with their kisses mingle tears ; 
) But what is coldness, what are fears, “In days, while’ Venus’ fane etl sno 
While in her lover’s bosom prest, B n days, while Venus’ fane still stood, 
. blood that stirs ut ye your former vows 


n his veins warms hets, 
ut, ob ! nd heart throbé in her breast ! 


XIX. 

Without the door the mother stood, 
That under-voice what, may it be, 
She knows not—and she lingers there, 

She listens long and anxiously ; 
Oh, is it, that she hears aright, 
Voices like lovers’, low and light ? 


xx. 

Breathless she stands, and motionless, 

Till of these low words satisfied— 
The vows of lisping tenderness, 

The words of lover and of bride— 
“Hark! the cock crows—day soon willshine, 

To-morrow night, again, my love, 
To-morrow night thou wilt be mine.” 


XXI. 

The mother hears no more—in wrath 

She bursts into the stranger’s room ;— 

’ “ And is there in my house a maid 

Thus shameless, who can thus presume 
To wanton—with a stranger too ?”— 

Thus thinks she angrily —-when, lo! 

By the lamp’s decaying glow, 
Her own—her daughter meets her view ! 





And sealed your late-learned creedin blood; 
Alas! no heavenly power stood by, 
When thou didst doom thy child to die ! 


XXVI. 
«* And hither from the grave I roam 
To seek the joys denied in life ; 
Hither, to seek my spouse I come 
To drain his veins, a vampire wife! 
His doom is fate severe— 
For Madness hath been Bride-maid here ! « 


’ XXVIII. 

* Young man, thy life is o’er—the pain 
Is on thee that must end in death ; 
Round thee still hangs my fatal chain. 

Thy ringlet I must bear beneath. 
Farewell ! farewell! away ! away ! f 
Yonder the morning rises gray ! 


XXVII I, 
** Hear, mother, hear a last request, 
Build for us a funeral pile ; 
Oh, from narrow cell released, 
My spirit shall ting smile ; 
And when the embers fall away, 
And when the funeral flames arise, 
We'll journey to a home of rest,— 
Our atsiazh god lesoue dele sel {* 


ee 
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ON THE INDESTRUCTIRILITY OF MENTAL IMPRESSIONS, 
The beings of the mind are not of clay, 


Essentially immortal.—_CH1ILDE HAROLD. 


In your Number for last September 
there. is a paper entitled, ‘ David 
Hume charged by Mr Coleridge with 
plagiarism from St Thomas Aquinas.” 
It is on the first part of this paper, 
the one in which neither David Hume 
nor St Thomas Aquinas is referred to, 
that we aes sie some ro ge 
It contains the followin : 

* Mr Coleridge, therefore, thinks ft pre- 
bable, that all thoughts are in themselves 
imperishable, and that, if the intelligent 
faculty should be rendered more compre- 
hensive, it would require only a different 
and apportioned organization; the body ce- 
lestial, instead of the body terrestrial, to 
bring before every human soul the collective 
experience of its whole existence. And 
all this,” he adds, “* perchance, is the dread 
book of judgment, in whose mysterious 
hieroglyphics every idle word is recorded.” 

The idea suggested in this last clause 
regarding the book of judgment is strik- 
ing, and we think, that as well as hy 
other circumstances, it is considerably 
favoured by an expression in scripture. 
It is said, Rev. xx. 12. “ That when 
the small and great stand before God 
the books shall’ be opened.” We do 
not see how the plural number hooks 
would have been used unless it were 
meant as a figurative expression for 
the minds or gure of those who 
are to appear in judgment. 

The Soa probability, however, of 
this, taken in connection with the im- 
perishableness of our ideas, is enough 
to make the most inconsiderate pause, 
and is greatly calculated to excite to 
moral circumspection. 

The consideration, that the soul is, 
in its every movement, subjected to a 
strict and indelible registry, is surely 
appalling ; but itisstillmore so to learn, 
that the process of recording is effected 





* It may be mentioned, that Jeremy 
Taylor entertained this opinion as to the 
book of remembrance out of which we are 
to be judged ; for in his sermon, his awfyl 
sermon, on ** Christ’s Advent toJudgment,” 
in alluding to the dead he says, ** Their 
debt-books are sealed up till the day of ac- 
count.” Again, ‘* Our conscience shall be 
our accuser; but this signifies these two 
things, Ist, That we shall be condemned 
for the evil which we have done, and shall 
then remember God by his power wiping 
away the dust from the tables of our me- 


mory.” 


by one of our own faculties, one indes 
pendent of the will ; that the very act 
of the mind in thinking is the act! of 
registry ; and consequently, that every 
man beays about in his own bosom 
growing chronicle of his shame or glory, 
It is painful to anticipate the scrutiny 
of an omniscient judge ; but it is an 
aggravation of that feeling, to think that 
our own minds will be the instrumentof ' 
revealing and exposing all. That ev 
circumstance of our then past life, 
whether mental or outward, will, at 
the dictate of the Almighty, rush forth 
and stand as apparent as our ou 
forms or features now do to each other, 

It is not of this however, but of the 
doctrine of the imperishableness of our 
ideas alone, that we would speak. 

To demonstrate that our ideas are 
imperishable, is, of course, impossible, 
The nature of such a subject does not 
admit of any one perfectly decisive ar- 
gument ; still, however, it is an opi- 
nion which, under slight limitations, 
we are inclined to maintain. 

Impressions which the mind re 
ceives in sleep, and in some kinds of 
madness, often, we have no doubt, 
pass forever away like the forms of va- 
pour ; but we conceive, that all moral 
ideas at least, if not all ideas whatever 
which a man receives whilst awake, 
and in a state of perfect rationality, are 
indelibly impressed on the mind, and 
are perishable only so far as the mind 
is so. 

Amongst others the following are 
the best reasons we can give for such 
an article of faith.* 

1st, The circumstance of our not 
being able by any effort to recall a for- 
gotten idea is no proof, forms indeed 
nq presumption that the idea is alto- 
gether lost ; for often after endeayour- 
ing long, but wholly in vain, to recal 
what we once knew, by and bye it 
spontaneously presents itself to’ the 
mind. 

2dly, Often ideas and impressions 
long forgotten return suddenly and 
unexpectedly upon us, and quickly 





* We have not read Mr Coleridge’s Bio- 
graphia Literaria, where Mr C. adduces per- 
haps better arguments on this point thay 
have occurred to us. ' 
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vanish without our being able to 
yetain them. They seem to be out of 
the controul of the will, coming and 
ing away like the wind, as they 
ist, without our being able to tell how. 
What we allude to will be best under- 
stood by the following passage from 
the original and energetic Foster : 

*6 In some occasional states of mind, we 
can look back much more clearly, and to a 
much greater distance, tha, at other times. 
J would advise to seize those short intervals 
of illumination which sometimes occur with- 
out our knowing the cause, and in which 
the genuine aspect of some remote event, or 
long-forgotten image, is recovered with ex- 
treme ‘Miotinctntes by vivid spontaneous 

impses of thought, such as no effort could 
= commanded ; as the sombre features 
and minute objects of a distant ridge of hills 
become strikingly visible in the strong 
gleams of light which transiently fall on 

em. An instance of this kind occurred to 
me but a few hours since, while reading 
what had no perceptible connection with a 
circumstance of my early youth, which pro- 
bably I have not recollected for many years, 
and’which had no unusual interest at the 
time that it happened. That circumstance 
came suddenly to my mind with a clearness 
of representation which I was not able to 
retain for the length of an hour, and which 
T could not, by the strongest effort, at this 
instant renew. I seemed almost to sec the 
walls and windows of a particular room, 
with four or five persons in it, who were so 
perfectly restored to my imagination, that I 
could recognise not only the features, but 
even the momentary expressions of their 
countenances, and tbe tones of their voices.’’* 

Every man must have experienced 
in himself instances like this of invo- 
luntary resuscitation of mental images. 
Such instances show that there are 
images and ideas existing in the mind 
of which it is unconscious, but which, 
like the electric fluid unsuspectedly 
concealed in a summer evening cloud, 
requires only an appropriate medium 
of attraction to gleam forth. This be- 
ing the case, may we not say, that if 
one set of ideas, which seemed to have 
gone for ever from the mind, is re- 
called by some accidental or external 
circumstance, all ideas, whose impres- 
sions were originally at least as strong, 
would recur, were but their respective 
associations by some object or occur- 
rence awakened. 

3diy, By a man of ordinary infor- 
mation, a small proportion only, out 
of the vast multitude of ideas which 





* Ona Man’s Writing Memoirs of Him- 
pelf, Letter I. 
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he meets with in conversation, or in 
the course of his reading, are felt as 
quite new, the remaining great majo- 
rity then are not new to him from 
their being of the nature of reminise 
cences, or ideas already existing in the 
mind, though it may be long forgotten, 
and which perhaps never would have 
been remembered again in life, but for 
their being resuggested ; this shews, 
if not that ideas are imperishable, at 
least that a vast proportion of that 
knowledge which we imagine our- 
selves to have lost, has not perished, 
but remains, though in a latent state, 
in the mind. 

4thly, We are to be judged at last 
by every action, and word, and thought, 
and feeling of our life,* at least by 
those that have a moral character or 
relation. Many of these, however, we 
have in the meanwhile quite forgot, 
and may never again remember here ; 
many which go perhaps consi- 
derably to influence our ultimate desti- 
ny ; butif they are not merely forgotten, 
but actually effaced from the tablets of 
the mind, how are they to be recog- 
nised as our own when arrayed either 
for or against us, at the great bar 
of judgment. To say that the Al- 
mighty, by some arbitrary miraculous 
act, if we may so express ourselves, 
can give the consciousness of their 
being our own, is to say what is true ; 
but surely it is more agreeable to the 
general analogy of the means by which 
the Almighty effects his purposes, to 
suppose, that the ideas are not effaced 
from the mind ; and that the soul, in 
another state of existence, will be so 
far delivered from its present impedi- 
ments, and deadening influences, as to 
be alive to every impression ever made 
upon itt, or be able distinctly, and at 





* Matthew xii. 36. Rom. ii. 6. and 16, 
2 Cor. v. 10. Eccles. xii. 14, 

+ We know a person who experienced on 
one occasion an approach to this superin- 
duced energy of mind, in regard to im- 
pressions and emotions. He had into 
a river, and being unable to swim, was in 
great danger of being drowned. In the 
first plunge under water, from which he re- 
covered almost immediately, it seemed as 
every thing, according to his own declara- 
tion, in his previous life, that was in any 
way improper, had rushed upon his me- 
mory in all its original vividness. Many 
an occurrence and circumstance flashed upoa 
him in the lightning of that moment which 
he had long forgot. 
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once, to remember every citcumstance 
of its existence here when stated. 

These arguments, however, amount 
only to the probable, and one stubborn 
fact directly op to them would 
set them all aside. 

Your correspondent adduces what 
he considers to be such a fact. A case 
in which he reckons the deepest im- 
pressions upon the mind were wiped 
away. We allude to the story of the 
woman who was executed at Oxford. 
We were told lately of an occurrence 
nearly similar in its main circum- 
stances to that event. 

In Sheffield, about the year 1740, 
a man, after being executed, was placed 
in a coffin, and conveyed so far in a cart 
towards the place where it was proposed 
to inter the body. When not far from 
the spot, the attendants dispersed to 
shelter themselves from a heavy shower 
of rain which had overtaken them. On 
their return to the cart, the coffin was 
empty, and, after a little search, the 
deserter from the grave was found alive 
in a neighbouring house. The man had 
conducted himself on the day of exe- 
eution very much as others do on like 
occasions ; but on being questioned by 
these who afterwards visited him, a- 
mong whom was the father of the 
gentleman who narrated the story to 
us, as to his feelings on that day, he 
said that he remembered being brought 
out of prison, but had not the least 
recollection of being taken to the place 
of execution,* or of what took place 
there. Here then, as in the affair 
mentioned by your correspondent, there 
seems to be a complete effacement of 
the deepest impressions. 

Is now state a case which, in 
its nature, is evidently the same with 
these two, but which is just so far 
varied in its circumstances, as to ena- 
ble us to assign a different cause for the 
phenomenon in question than that 
given by your correspondent. 

The late Dr S. of Paisley, at one 
period of his life was struck with the 
palsy, which made him for some time 
quite an invalid. In that situation his 
mind seemed unimpai He con- 
versed just as at other times with his 
friends, and particularly reasoned much 
and ingeniously on the nature of his 

i In the course of about a 
month he had much recovered in 





* Formerly the place of execution was at 
some distance from that of confinement. 
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health, but, to the astonishment of his 
friends, they found that the Doetor 
was then unconscious of any one thing 
that had occurred from the time he 
was first affected.* 

Now, in this instance, whatever 
shock there was to affect the mind 
happened at the commencement of the 
period unretained by the memoty; 
so that in place of ic being, in 
natural way, received into the mind, 
and afterwards annihilated, it appears 
that, in consequence of bodily disease, 
the mind was so peculiarly affected as to 
be unable to retain any impressions 
made upon it ; although that circum. 
stance had so little impeded the ex. 
ercise of the other faculties, during 
the short continuance of the di 
as to have remained unobserved b 
the Doctor’s attendants and friends, 
In a word, the case comes under the 
head of partial mental derangement. 
It is on the same principle that we 
would explain the fact of the woman 


at Oxford and the man at Sheffield, 
forgetting even that they had been 
hanged. The woman seems, on the 


day of her trial, most likely on heare 
ing the result of it, to have been so 
far overcome as to fall into that pecu- 
liar mentel ineapacity which Dr §. 
had experienced, and which is com- 
patible, for a time at least, with ap- 
parent soundness of mind. The man 
seems to have been overpowered ina 
similar manner in the act of taking 
him from prison for execution. 

This surely is a more natural ac« 
count of matters than that proposed 
by your correspondent, who imagines 
that the memory, by some great and 
sudden shock, lost its more recent and 
deepest impressions, whilst it remaine 
ed, as to every former one, unimpaired. 
We know that, from various causes, 
the memory is often much injured, 
sometimes nearly destroyed, but that, 
by any violence, a few of its most im- 
pressive ideas should be obliterated, 
whilst the rest, even the faintest, re- 
mained unaffected, is what we cannot 
conceive. 

But the following fact we think to 
be still more decisive in the question. 

A gentleman now deceased, who 
resided in the neighbourhood of Dub- 
lin, some years before his death sud- 


* The gentleman upon whose re 
this is narrated, was Dr S.’s intimate friend, 
and was often with him in his sickness. 
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enly lost all capability of receiving, 
: af least of retaining any additional 
conception. His memory remained 
unimpaired, ‘as to every thing impres- 
sed upon it, preyious to his becoming 
so incapacitated, but from that time it 
was sealed against all farther impres- 
sions ; for he died in that melancholy 
state. 

In conversing with him about past 
circumstances or events, you found 
him a rational and well informed man, 
up to the day or hour of his misfor- 
tunes, but beyond that he knew no- 
thing, and you might as well attempt 
to “imprint the torrent,” as to fix 
upon his mind an idea beyond what he 
then possessed. In the language of 
Lavater, he was isolated. 

In this situation there was, of course, 
no mental progress felt ; and as a cu- 
rious yet necessary consequence of this, 
he had no sense of the progress of 
time. He imagined himself living 
still in one particular day, realizing 
almost the eternal now of the poets.* 

We remember, a good many years 
ago, of observing, in a religious pe- 
riodical work, a very curious account 

. of a person having lost all recollection 
of his past life, and afterwards sud- 
denly regainingit. Thesubstance of the 
statement is given as follows : 

The Rey. William Tennant of 
Freehold in the state of New Jersey, 
America,t being in a bad state of 
health at the time, “ was one morn- 
ing conversing with his brother in 
Latin; when he fainted and apparent- 
ly died away. After the usual time 
he was laid out on a board, according 
to the custom of the country, and the 
neighbourhood were invited to attend 
his funeral next day.” His physician, 
returning from the country in the 
evening, examined the body, and was 





* Is not.the justness of Mr Locke’s ex- 
planation, how we have our notion of suc- 
cession and duration, confirmed by such an 
instance as this ? 

+ To the paper from which this is taken 
is attached the following note :—‘* We un- 
derstand that this memoir, which we abridge 
from the Assembly’s Missionary Magazine, 
— in America, is from the pen of a 
earned Layman, the intimate friend of Mr 


Tennant. This narrative may, therefore, 


be relied on as authentic.” 
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not satisfied of its being exanimate ; 
and on being told that “ one of the 
persons who had assisted in laying it 
out, thought he had observed a little 
tremor of the flesh under the arm, 
he endeavoured to ascertain the truth,” 
and was so far convinced that some 
life yet remained, that ‘ he insisted 
that the people, who had been invited to 
the funeral should be requested not to 
attend.” Mr T’. continued in this state 
of suspended animation for three days. 
On the third day the people again as« 
sembled to the funeral, when Mr T. 
showed evident signs of life, opened 
his eyes, and gave a heavy groan. He 
was gradually restored, but it was 
long ere he regained good health. A 
considerable time after his resuscita~ 
tion, and when able to take notice of 
what passed around him, he observed 
his sister one day reading, and asked 
her what she had in her hands. She 
answered that she was reading the 
bible. He replied, what is the bible? 
I know not what you mean. She 
seported this to her other brother, 
an 

** Mr T. was found, on examination, to be 
totally ignorant of every transaction of his 
past life. He could not read a word, nor 
did he seem to have any idea of what it 
meant. As soon as he became capable of 
attention, he was taught to read and write, 
as children usually are taught, and after- 
wards began to learn the Latin language 
under the tuition of his brother. One day 
as he was reciting a lesson in Cornelius 
Nepos, he suddenly started, clapped his 
hands to his head, as if something had hurt 
him, and made a pause. His brother asked 
him what was the matter. He said, that he 
felt a sudden shock in his head, and it now 
seemed to him as if he had read that book 
before. By degrees his recollection was re- 
stored, and he could speak the Latin as 
fluently as before his sickness, His memory 
so Fy oe revived, that he regained a 
perfect knowledge of the past transactions 
of his life.” 

Admitting the truth of this state- 
ment, for which we by no means 
vouch, it shows that there might be 
no actual obliteration of ideas in the 
case of the resuscitated criminal at 
Oxford, even though it had been prov- 
ed that the effect on her memory had 
been occasioned wholly by the violence 
sustained in thevact of execution. 
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NOTICE OF A PERPETUAL KALENDAR. 


Mr Eptror, 
Ir has astonished me beyond measure, 
that that laborious, and generally dull 
class of compilers, who receive the 
learned name of bibliographers, when 
they. ransack every hidden or dusty 
corner to discover some object worthy 
of their regard, should have altogether 
overlooked a very extensive, as well as 
interesting description of works that 
have exercised no small influence on 
the science and literature of their 
country—I mean those useful, popu- 
lar, and widely-diffused publications, 
Acmanacks. I lament that I have 
not sufficient erudition fully to de- 
seribe the vast variety of works that 
fall under this department of litera- 
ture. It would be necessary to speak 
of the tables usually met with in old 
missals and prayer-books, where rules 
for preserving the health, and regula- 
ting the temperament of the body, pre- 
ceded the more important forms of 
spiritual instruction—of the predic- 
tions of astrologers—the prognostica- 
tions of diviners—the ephemerides of 
astronomers—the kalendars of shep- 
herds—and of innumerable other works. 
But I would observe, that old alma- 
nacks, in general, contain verses, or 
short pieces of poetry, worthy of more 
lasting celebrity than they are often 
destined to enjoy. Scotland has long 
been celebrated for her almanacks ; 
though the superior claims to popular 
utility of those issued annually by 
Aberdeen be forcibly opposed by those 
which cross the Irish Channel from 
Belfast ; and we yet remain in doubt- 
ful perplexity as to the termination of 
this great national contest. I believe, 
however, that our northern capital can 
boast of having given birth to alma- 
nacks before one trowel was heard to 
tick where Belfast town now stands. 
The glorious names of Messrs Whyte, 
Swallow, and Mackcouldy—the death- 
less Abenezra, the Wandering Jew, 
and his rival James Paterson, Philo- 
math—the illustrious John Man, 
teacher of mathematics, and his more 
formidable opponent,, Merry Andrew, 
Professor of predictions by star-gazing 
at Tamtallan, (who by the way, in 
these lines, on the titles of one of his 
“* almanacks after a new fashion,” 
shews his ingenuity in the address he 
3 


makes, and gives a foretaste of the 
method he used to please his admirers: 
*¢ Hail mighty critics! come and hear 
The strange predictions of this year : 
Which having read, you'll say I can 

Make almanacks wit/: any man,)” 

with a -whole host of other namés of 
equal celebrity, rise up to. attest the 
fame of the ancient almanacks of Cale. 
donia. 

The poetic varieties alluded to, shew 
how widely the Metromanie raged in 
Scotland in those distant days. Every 
thing was taught or explained in verse, 
Not only was the Bible epitomized in 
metre, for the benefit of youth; and 
their grammar instilled into them by 
elegant and appropriate verse (the 
proof of such instruction may be traced 
in their innumerable proverbs)—but 
even the rules of arithmetic were 
transformed into lines of an equal 
number of syllables. I may adduce an 
instance or two of this from a curious 
work of great value now lying by me, 
entitled, “‘ The Scots Arithmetician,” 
by the celebrated James Paterson, who 
advertises in it his readiness to in- 
struct in all the liberal sciences, at his 
house in the Cowgate, at the sign of 
the Cross Staff and Quadrant. For 
the Rule of Reduction, the mode re- 
commended (the reader must not fail 
to place the accent on the last syllable) 
—is this: 

* For fractions of a fraction, 

Work as multiplication.” 

Nothing can be more simple than this, 
The direction for performing the 
Golden Rule of Three beckinent (an 
exploit which no scholar of the present 
day can achieve within the first year 
of his studies)—runs thus : 


* To work reverse, there needs no more 
But work with third, as first before.” 


To prevent any misconception being 
caused in the scholar by such extreme 
conciseness, the author invariably sub- 
joins to each rule what he emphati- 
cally calls “‘ the sense,” in plain prose. 
In his rule for ‘* Supposition,” he of- 
fers an excuse for the chance of some 
occasional misconception. It begins— 
‘* For single supposition, 

Suppose and work as truth were known, 
And if you err, which well may be. 





1819.) 
In that case, the shortest mode is just 
to try it over again with greater accu- 


racy. ci i at 
_ The great advantages of this metri- 
cal method of study is thus stated by 
one of the students themselves, whose 
name does not appear : 

« Think not we toil with idle exercise, 

And spend our pains to gain an 


riZe, 

When A ramed we havelearnit to poetize, &c.” 
’ With regard to the higher branches 
of poetry, the following verses, by one 
of the tuneful tribe, is worth notice— 
as it shews their persevering attach- 
ment to their art, in spite of ridicule 
and- abuse seemingly directed against 
their more ambitious flights. We can- 
not sufficiently regret, that, like those 
of too many aspirants, the author’s 
name has not been preserved : 
“ When poets write s eparing high, 
On Pegase’ wing to Mount Parnassus, 
Worldlings with laughing almost die, 
And call us fools, and brain-sick asses. 
“Oh! let them rail—their grovelling sight 

Ne’er had a glimpse of ous moon’s rays ; 


or, 

Their seared hearts such high delight 

Ne’er felt, as those misnamed star- 

gazers.” 

We may observe that the rhyme of this 
stanza is far from being correct ; nor 
would it be permitted to pass, in our 
days, without reprehension, . except 
perhaps in the Cockney School.—The 
two last stanzas run thus: 
* Though heavenly sounds salute our ears— 

’Tis not so much to meet Apollo— 
As th’ enchanting nymphs amid the spheres, 

*Tis them who tempt us—them we follow. 
** Ah! ravished there, no joys we miss, 

Such favours though of rapturous feeling, 
Words dare not tell ; ev’n of -earthly bliss, 

Honour approves not our revealing.”’ 
The infinite superiority of ancient al- 
manacks over those of the present day, 
is thus to be sought for in the fund of 
fine pny which they contain ; and 
as a farther proof of this, I shall give 
you a few extracts from the “ Perpe- 
tuum Kalendarium Astronomicum ; 
or, a Perpetual Astronomical Kalen- 
dar, &c. &c. continued to Infinity,” 
&c.—The length of the whole title 
is too great to be given entire, and 
concludes with the modest assertion— 
“ The like not extant. By Thomas 
Todd, Philomath, Edinburgh. Printed 
in the year 1738 ;”—of a quarto size, 
and containing 72 pages. At p. 19. 
occur some verses in explanation of a 
“Vou. IV. 
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table, “‘ which shews the hour of the 
day, by the length of your shadow, 
measured by your feet,” &c.—These 
begin boldly— 
‘* Here I do stand-on level ground 
My shadow to survey ;— ? 
but I refrain copying them, as modern 
art could hardly do justice to the ne- 
cessary accompaniment of an elegant 
portraiture of “‘’'Tho. Todd, his coni- 
cal shadow—(if this be not a mistake 
for comical ?)—There are other verses 
illustrative of various tables and cal- 
culations. For instance, the rules 
iven for observing ‘“‘ The Position of 
e Moon in Signs,” and with these 
lines containing the enunciation of a 
general truth ; and perhaps some of 
your readers may regret not seeing the 
whole, as the moon is now w= 
ledged to have no small influence, 
not only in husbandry, but over .the 
human faculties : 
** For ev’ ing there is a time 
And nce Por heaven, 
So by the moon, in every sign, 
The times above are given.” 
_The verses upon the tides, begin- 
ning 
‘* The sea hath fits, much like this giddy 
age,” 
might almost bear a comparison with 
Lord Byron’s sublime Apostrophe to 
the Ocean. I er, however, ex~ 
tracting the following Epigram, as 
being more independent of Mr Todd’s 
calculations, and pointing out to dis- 
putatious litigants, the treatment they 
may finally expect even when success- 
ful. It has, I believe, been modern- 
ized a little, and passed off for a jeu- 
d'esprit of our own age: 


** Two lawyers, when a knotty cause was 
o'er, 
Shook hands, altho’ they quarrell’d hard 
fore 5 . 


> 
Oh ! say their clients, Pray come tell us how 
Can you be friends, that were such foes 
just now ? 
They answer’d quickly, These things we do 


screen, 
Like sheers, don’t cut Ourselves, but what’s 
between.” 
- The prologue to Mr Todd’s “ Per- 
petual Kalendar,” is, on the whole, 
most worthy of our admiration. The 
author’s intention was evidently to ri- 
val Spenser’s Valedictory A to 
the Shepherd’s Kalendar ; and I shall 
enable the car) A determine how 
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far he has succeeded. After a spirit- 
ed invocation to this effect, 

** Come, mighty muse, my soul to heav’n 

rire. 45 

Touch om my cranium with poetic fire,” 
he proceeds more in the style of the 
eee reer whom he emu- 
SS An kalendar ‘is here, 

For it is made for full ten thousand year ; 
And thrice ten thousand more (if time do 


hold).” 
This proviso must be allowed to be ju- 
dicious, whether we the dura- 


tion of Mr Todd’s book, or that of 

the world we inhabit. - He goes on in 

a strain of humble trust in the immor- 

tality of his fame since unequalled, 

except in the lyrics of a Hunt or a 

Thurlow. This book, indeed, is worth 

its weight in gold. 

“* I shall forbear (being needless for to 
praise), 

This work, I know the worth, its name 
will raise. 


Notice of a Perpetual Kalendar. 





[Marck 

In this ion, I sev’n did 

Nor aon tink the like eas onit vena 

But it is full time I should close my 

oe ; and I cannot take better leaye 
this work, or of your readers, than 

by using Mr Todd’s own words, which 

are certainly both affectionate and 

striking « 

= ~~ ~ my pretty book, thy work {s 


‘ e, 
From thence throughout the world thou 
sun,” &c. ted 


and then passes on to his reader: 
Now, friendly reader, this I’ve penn’d for 


When your dispos’d ’tis present to your 
view. 

May Heav’n protect you by Almighty Gon, 

I rest your humble servant, Tuomas Topp, 

God blesse the Sovereign our King, 

And royal race of his “acing. 
Hoping that these extracts will di- 

vert the attention of some of 

more learned correspondents to the 

subject of the almanacks of the days 

gone by, I am, &c. L. G. 





ON ME CAMPBELL’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


Tues volumes will greatly delight 
all lovers of English Poetry. A work 
on poetry, from the hand of a poet, al- 
ways promises gratification. We know 
of certainty, that in such a case, no 
clouded dissatisfaction of intellect— 
no shut up sense—no narrow and re- 
stricted belief in the privileges of 
genius will cross and the clear 
vision of the mind which delivers to 
us its precepts, or descants in illustra- 
tion of power and beauty. Nor do we 
ever doubt, that along with pleasure, 
‘we must also derive instruction from 
such a critic. We know that, although 
our own minds are sensible to poetry, 
and may even be able to give some 
account to themselves of the delights 
which it inspires, yet that he who 
speaks of that divine art in which he 
excels, must speak of all its most hid- 
den mysteries with a clearer intui- 
tion, and with the unfaultering voice 
of one clothed with authority. We 
know that our own feelings and con- 
ceptions, thus shown to us brightened 
and i 


© a a, pean ab Maeesay 
pressions, and a more orm u 

out hebrte ;—and that the expos! 
so given by the poet of 


on 
tion which is 


his feelings and our own, can be ac- 
knowledged by our intelligence as a 
ain the philosophy of* self- 

ow . 

During no period of our literature 
was there ever more need than at pre- 
sent of philosophical criticism on poet. 

by poets, Professed critics, from 
the highest tothe lowest, haveset them. 
selves by far too much in defiance and 
hostility to the great masters of the 
art, whose principles they have taken 
it upon themselves to expound ; and 
an arrogant tone of assumed superiori- 
ty almost universally pervades the body 
of our periodical criticism. This ate 
rogatice, which is sometimes the de-. 
lusion of self-ignorant vanity, and 
sometimes the ‘defence of ron 
scious weakness, is too often wm- 
municated by such writers to their 
readers ; so that instead of a genial, 
free-hearted, pure, loving and reverent 
spirit towards the works of men of 
genius, and towards the men them- 
selves, the youth of the present age’ 
may without injustice be said to 
very generally c terized either b 
a careless insensibility, or what is 
worse, a supercilious disdain towards 
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intellects and compositions of the very 
order 


Sethe person who now-a-days takes 
the chair, or mounts the rostrum of 
the critic, must, above all things, 
keep at arm’s- all the living 
poets—he must speak of them as 
wholly inferior to himself in real 
strength and endowment—or at least 
as men whom he is entitled to rate 
soundly whenever they have the teme- 
rity to depart from those rules which 
he has, in the poate’ of his wis- 
dom, chosen to lay down for the regu- 
lation of their art. An Aristarchus is 
now-a-days looked on by many as a 
nobler being than a Homer—and the 
critic who writes rashly and blindly 
of poetry, enjoys with many a higher 
fame than the bard whose lige ve 
been touched with a coal from heaven. 

It is not impossible that such criti- 
cismas this may havea baleful influence 
on poetry. We think that it has, in 


some remarkable instances, affected the 


minds of poets, in a ~ my of which 

are themselves perhaps unconsci- 
on Perceiving that the banner of cri- 
ticism is unfurled, not to grace their 
-triumphs, but rather to wave over their 
defeats, it is not to be wondered at, if 
too come to feel a spirit of hosti- 
lity towards their ssors ;—and if 
4 sort of perpe warfare be thus 


-carried on between them, which ren- 


ders the spirit of criticism more bitter, 

and disturbs, with the expression of 

angry passion, the faces of the muses 

themselves, which ought ever to be 

‘* Not of this noisy world, but silent and 
divine.” 

Surely there is something unnatural 


-in this opposition. There is no cause of 


rivalry—-much less of hatred between 
good poets and good critics. Both 
must, in order to produce any thing 
truly great, write in the spirit of love 
nor can we imagine any thing more 
painfully humili than the s 

tacle of a critic ing to found for 

i a reputation for talents on the 
ruins wrought by his own hand, of 
whathe must yet love and admire in his 
heart—except, perhaps, it be that of a 
poet, who suffers his powers to be dis- 
turbed, and, consequently, weakened, 
by such Oe agree yo ion. 

We think that few of our readers 
will dissent from the opinion we have 
now expressed of the reigning spirit of 
the criticism of the age. Men of real 
talents have led the way—and now we 


any danger 
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, the same lofty 
and authoritative tone of decision that 
is unbecoming from the lips, even of 
gifted men, but from that other class 
altogether disgusting and intolerable. 

One of the most striking exhibitions 
of win er ye gp So the 
contrast of its language, when 
ing of the living and of the deat ti 
would seem beneath its dignity to al- 
low ess to a contemporary. This 
earth would not be pleasant. to such 
critics, if they thought it was. trodden 
by a poet, before the ascendancy of 
whose genius they were forced to bow. 
be say gienis i thy oa ding Sine 

an in the lan 
days. "Rat when time has set the dead 
poet at a distance from themselves 
——they no longer feel as if there were 
; their being dwindled 
into dwarfs by far-off and shadowy 
acrigeen pe agen oo 

» with aj irdliness, 

smallest pittance of praise from the 
most. illustrious of the living, break 
out into inflated and hollow eulogies, 
equally unreasonable and dispropor- 
tionate, of the dead. Thus an ingenious 
popluek of ere days, yo s of 

penser in the language of adoration, 
hhas not been ashamed to declare before 
the public, in a course of lectures on 
Engli , that he has only a dim 
recollection of the Thalaba, M: and 
Roderic, of Southey, as being heavy 
and long poems, destitute of beauty, 
and altogether worthless, 

Criticism, whatever may be its oc- 
casional brilliance and acumen—nay, 
even its occasional truth—can be of 
no value, when thus inconsistent and 
insincere. It is no unusual thing to 
see men of great talents under the do- 
minion of strong prejudices. But the 
true love of beauty and of grandeur 
shews itself in uniform and consistent 
display—it durst. not, for the spirit 
within it, irreverently treat objects of 
reverence—it does not prodigally lavish 
itself upon some fair and worthy spirit- 
ual things, and then bes vere y scowl 
upon others—but holding all things 
sacred which contribute to its own 
pure and etherial enjoyment, it con- 
siders as sacrilege against nature, any 


insult imagined or offered to wor! 
created i er ape ! - 
T is no extravagance in saying 


that is religion 
souled and bigh-mainded poets. om ie 
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ministers. ‘The critic who knows how 
wide is the empire of the imagination 
—and who also knows how awful is 
the power which it exerts over human 
life, its virtues and its happiness—will 
rsa the nygorse he eyegl 
a true poet, with something of a 
holy fear” —and he will be cautious 
how he impairs either his own rever- 
ence, or the reverence of others, to- 
wards those who are emphatically the 
benefactors of mankind, so long as they 
dedicate themselves to pure ministra- 
danwty of - the be vaagees “od the 
uman desires and human 

faculties. 


A singleness of heart would seem to 
be as essential to our admiration and 
love of true beauty in the fine arts, as 
of true moral worth in the practice of 
life. All great philosophers and cri- 
— have ) me ee for a digni- 

simplicity of thought and fee’ 
by which the conte have 4 
| mez to truth ; they have ever pre- 
looking on the works of man or 
of nature through the sunny atmo- 
sphere of love and admiration ; and 
we have seen them well-contented in 
their wisdom with what little men have 
in their folly glanced at with the 
peevish eye of dissatisfaction and scorn. 
ese misprd eo greatest philo- 
er of his age, possesses much of 
this happy character, and has instruct- 
ed us in la so beautiful, that it 
could only be breathed from a soul 
having its chosen dwelling-place in 
beauty,—that true wisdom searches 
only for what is fair, or great, or glo- 
rious ; and that despondency, rather 
than exultation, should ever attend 
the unwilling perception of frailty, 
imperfection, or error in the creations 
of genius. 

We have been led into these reflec- 
tions by the first delightful merit which 
struck us in Mr Campbell’s book. 
There is great pleasure in observing 
the interest with which this great poet, 
who has undertaken to be our guide, 
recognises wherever he finds it ; 
and the and gentle affection to- 
wards the eaten of poetry 
with which he traverses his various 


indication of poets from the asper- 
sions of criticism, but a desire to re- 


deem them from their own impurities 
—to strip from merit the ineum 

and disguising mantle in which it hag 
sometimes rouded itself—and tt 
make excellence permanently visible 
and known—leaving the faults that 
dishonoured or obseured it to fall inte 
natural oblivion. 


The first volume is occupied withe . 


historical “ Essay on English ip 
taking up the subject from the earliest 
time in which the language became 
English, and carrying it down to the 
age of Pope. This essay is very re. 
markable by the ease and pleasure with, 
which it leads along the mind: of the 
reader through periods and subjects of. 
ten in themselves, it might be thought, 
dark, perplexing, tedious, and somes 
times repulsive. For splendid as the 
great eras of English poetry have 
been, and delightful as the contem. 
plation is, in every form, of the works, 
the life, the memory of the t wrie 
ters who have adorned } cane 
every reader knows, who has gone 
back at all into our poetical antiqui- 
ties, how dreary and barren long-pe- 
riods are—what a confined, multifa« 
rious, and oppressive mass of compo« 
sition the industry of the lesser wri- 


_ters of English poetry has bequeathed, 


in spite of oblivion, to posterity. 
Even the formation of poetry—a re 
freshing and lovely sight in some 
countries, like the freshness of na: 
ture in the morning’s spring—has not 
this character in our own. The burst 
of poetry among the Troubadours of 


southern France, was like the flush . 


of flowers that brightens the dawning 
year. The early written. poetry. of the 
German nations is full of the same vi« 
gour of life, which we may _ believe 
swelled in the forgotten songs of their 
ancient bards. Delight breathed in- 
spiration into the fancy of Italian 
poets in the origin of the art, and mu- 
sic into the sounds of their verse. 
But in England the early history of 
the art scarcely affords poetical plea- 
sure. With the exception of the 
ps Chaucer, who stands in wonder- 


agp from his own, from the, 


P ing, and froin the following age, 
it shews us a dreary prospect of toilsome 
invention and compilation, of which 
the merits are any thing but those of a 
poet’s mind. And assuredly, in run- 
ning down the men = — 
poetry, a strange feeling of perplexity 
and wonder continually fixes itself om 
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mind, that the genius of the na- 
Se batid sive boow 00 wullike iteelf; 


producing minds of such sur- 
poy poetry, it should yet 

t such barren tracts—periods in 
which the whole life and of poeti- 
cal feeling seem extinguished in her 
literature. The phenomenon might, 
perhaps, be reasonably explained, and 
the poetical character of the English 
jus vindicated, if it'were necessary, 
this seeming disparagement. 

But the chief object of these observa- 
tions in this place was to mark the first 
quality that strongly strikes us in the 
of the Essay, namely, the singu- 
happiness of Mr Campbell’s method 

orstyle of criticism and narrative, which, 
ucting his reader through a period 

of very long duration, and often of so 
unpromising a complexion, does never- 
yr se him on throughout with 
continual lively interest and new gra- 
tification. ‘There is in fact a spirit in 
Mr Campbell’s style, a springing force 
of life, which never suffers the mind 
totire, and with great conciseness and 
ision of expression, a quick flash- 
ing play of fancy, which, never droop- 
ing, though often silent, starts up at 
turns, and seizes upon the 

i ation with the fascination of a 
s spell ; so that it is not wonder- 

, however unattractive the ground 
may be on which he is sometimes 
forced to tread, that he should lead 
his reader over it with steps as light 
as his own. Indeed, he will not 
dwell on that which does not please 
him. And not undertaking a full 
and formal exposition of the history of 
our poetry, but rather to mark out its 
eras, its changes, its various charac- 
ter, it is enough for him, with a bold 
and rapid pencil, to sketch and indi- 
cate its form and ‘features, without 
working up into diligent detail the full 
portraiture. It is neither a history nor 
a philosophical disquisition ; but it is 
such @ View of English poetry as a 
/ mind of oe and clear intelligence, 
gifted with exquisite discernment alike 
of the highest and most beautiful 
qualities of poetry, and glancing in 
its own knowledge, down the history 
of the people and their works of poetry, 


that, 


. might fling back from its own thoughts 
upon the eye of others. ‘The’ reader 
who takes up this volume must not go 
.to it to immerse himself in learned 
Tesearch ; he must not look for such 
fulness of information as will super- 
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sede his further study ; he must not 
expect such develo t of the beau- 
ty and power of the great works that 
will be shewn him, as shall leave no 
after-work for his own indolent under- 
standing to perform in the study of its 


own impressions. He gives his hand 
into the hand of a tful guide. 
who will traverse with with rapid 


step various regions—some of magni- 
ficence and beauty—some rugged and 
bare—who will direct his attention to 
every thing worthy of it—who will 
lift up his steps in air, when they 
might stumble on earth—but who, 
whether among beauty or barrenness, 
will bear him along, with unreposing 
and untired speed, till he relinquishes 
him delighted with the course he has 
aut ~ the scenes he pe lgenee 
and longing to turn again and revisit 
them, and to sit alone in the midst 
of them, in the solitude of his own 
enjoyment. 

Such a work is really precious to 
those who, with the love of poetry, 
and the desire to possess their minds 
with the riches of our own literature 
in this kind, have not the leisure, 
or not the exclusive application of 
their studies to poetry, which would 
enable or warrant them to search 
out these riches through the nu- 
merous, and often rare, and even 
obscure volumes in which they lie 
scattered. The’ man of letters only 
dare devote himself to the research, 
through the extensive fields of litera~ 
ture, of all that is excellent, or cha- 
racteristic, or for any other reason in- 
teresting in the literary productions of 
the — of his country ; and even 
of these, not many, perhaps, have 
that patient love of the subject, and 
that quick and unwearied perception~ 
of the qualities of literature, which 
would make such research of full avail. . 
But there are humbler students, in 
great number, to whom the poetry 
and the genius of their country are 
dear, who, delighted with its greater 
and more wondcrful works, bear af- 
fection and desire to all its genuine 
productions—are glad to meet its spirit 
in any of its forms—feel themselves 
drawn by a strong and natural interest 
to every thing that bears the just name 
of poetry—and would extend their 
acquaintance with the poetry they 
love, and nourish their sensibility to 
its various excellence, by os 
with all whom the spirit of poetics 
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has ever animated. To 

a body of the beauties of 

poetry is indeed a treasure. 

They turn over its changeful pages, 
name after name unknown 

to them before, and find annexed to 


[Mare 
lumes as these, with it the truth 
and fidelity which be! to the Ja. 
borious studies of a mind of clear dig. 
cernment and high faculties. veer 
Mr Campbell, as we have } 

does not intend to enter at into 
the critical disquisitions which may 
belong to his subject; but when he 
has chosen to engage in them, he shews 


pe- a singular nicety and precision of 


them no existence be- 
; they meet it in dark times, like 
ye =the pad find its 1 ry, 
$ nd its lowly, 

eidiont flowers stealing ves 
from sight, yet breathing up, as the 
incense of nature, their own exquisite 
. Whether we read with this 

tender love to poetry which is the na- 
endowment of multitudes of 
minds, or with that temper in which 
more of observation and philosophy is 
mingled, with the interest and curiosity 
to note the various character which the 
genius of a nation has in different ages 
put on, or with which, in the same 
age, nature has a individual ge- 
nius—to both alike such volumes as 
these, which bring together, from all 
quarters, the objects of love, or the 
materials of speculation and inquiry, 
have a rich interest ; but the interest, 
it need not be said, is effected not by 
the purpose, but by the execution of 
the work. The natural interest at- 
tached to such a work, has at different 
times occasioned the attempt of accom- 
plishing it. And our own language is 
not without interesting collections of 
the kind. Byt neither have they been 
as wide-ranging and copious as this 
which is now given comm Se has = 
genius of poetry in t brought 
-to its selection. The student must, 
in this, place much reliance upon his 
. He trusts to possess a concen- 
trated representation of the poetical 
genius of his country, a cabinet of its 
natural productions, and it is essential 
that this representation be just. If it 
is 4. shew him the ep = of poetry 
in his own ¥ imens must 
bed yateed nono 
versant with excellence ; if it is to shew 
him its character, must be selected 
by an eye of most iminating dis- 
cernment of characteristic feature. It is 
: t to be able to rely implicitly, 
and to know that the unlaboured study 


to 


mination. The Essay sets ont iwi 
some consideration of the formation of 
the English under the 
of the Norman conquest: and the’ 
ject, though of the kind 
felt to be unattractive, and 
with some critical 

serves well to illustrate what we haye 
said of the happiness or skill with 
which Mr Campbell takes his readers 
oy = most unpromising ground 

e first sixteen pages nearly bei 
occupied vr the rcireudaalll 

ition of Mr Ellis, respecting the 
Seiees era of the formation of this new 

guage. We shall quote the begin. 
ning, because it is a fair example of 
the language of the w 
that though the writer does not fearto 
use boldly his own language asa poet, 
for more powerful illustration even:in 
matters of argumentative discussion; 
yet, in general, there is great si 
city, clearness, and precision of sty 
not merely an absence of 
ornament, but an unusual closenessef 
expression, which would almost seem 
bare, if it were not for that ease and 
spirit, that inherent life im the words 
which never for a moment ceases to 
animate the mind of the reader. ~ 


“ The influence of the Norman conquest 
upon the language of England, was like 
that of a great inundation, which at fim 
buries the face of the under its 
waters, but which at last subsiding, Jesves 
behind it the elements of new and 
fertility. Its first effect was to the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue to the exchusive use of 
the inferior orders ; and by the transference 
of estates, excledbeciet benches, 
dignities, to Norman possessors, to 
French . which had begun to 
vail at Court from the time of the 


native gentry of England were either drivel 


into exile, or d into 0 state gee 
pendence on their conqueror, whi 

tuated them to speak his language On 
Sone et Ws wee Te Nor. 
mans the first germs of romantic poety; 
and our language was ultimately indebsel 
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synonymes in our language may certain! 
be accounted for b doeavaharl otimane of 
French words, without i i 


3 but it received them by degrees, 
subdued them, as they came in, to its 


to carry to the ends of the earth the bless- 
ings from which it sprung.” 

The following passage shews how 
well Mr Cam bel has known, with- 
out any air of studied philosophy, and 
without assuming the weightiness of 
a historian, to involve both philoso- 
phical speculation and political his- 
tory in hi ——e literature; and 
how well his style can preserve the 
graver tone of such subjects without 
losing in the least degree its own na- 
tive spirit and grace. 

< The most liberal 
Get Kings of the dynasty. This 

e new . 

ent, and the consequent cultiva- 
on of the tiecthera dialect of French, gave 
it so much the iority over the southern 
or troubadour di pee the ao he 
guage, to the acknow ent 
Its Se. eaeinel antiquaries, worm from 
and Normandy the first of its 


And those spectacles constituted a source f 
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to the romancers, to which no ex- 
counterpart is to be found in the heroic 


R 
2, 


be called. romantic 


Hl 


crusaders 
the he- 


ii 


sits 


assigned to 

latter part of the twelfth, and the whole 
of the thirteenth century; that of English 
metrical romance, to the latter part of the 
thirteenth, and the whole of the fourteenth 
. Those ages of chivalrous song 

were, in the meantime, fraught with events 
which, while they undermined the feudal 
— gradually prepared the way for the 
ine of chivalry itself. Literature and 
science were commencing, and even in the 
i ent of the mechanical skill, em- 


& 


ployed to heighten chivalrous or supersti- 
tious magnificence, the seeds of arts, in- 
dustry, and plebeian independence were un- 
consciously sown. One invention, that of 
gun-powder, is eminently marked out as 


poetry. Chivalry was still in all its glory ; 
eae as likely 
as ever to be i e progress of ci- 
vilization even ministered to its external 
importance. The early arts made chival- 
rous life, with all its pomp and ceremonies 

and imposing, and more pi 


antiquity. But the growth of 


beautifies those masses of frost-work, 

are to melt before its noon-day heat.” . 
It is not our intention to give an 

analysis of this Essay. We wish tp 

set before our readers some such 

of its contents as may excite their de. 


sire to read it at large. 


The 
History of English Poetry, which fol, 
lows the last ar have quoted, 
is given very succinctly—shewing 
critical ‘consideration of what has Newt 
best written, and is best known of the 
subject ; but not requiring much cris 
tical consideration from the , 
whose labour the author has taken 
upon himself, presenting, in a distingt 
and quick succession, the chief and 
a features = our i 
or ing poetry. e the 
following oaeee ‘or the inp city, 
clearness, and force, with which’ it 
brings in the matter of national history 
in connexion with national literature— 
a quality which we may be permitted 
to say, will surprise many of. those 
who, having known Mr Campbell on. 
ly in his poetry, may have dis 
posed to accuse him of too elaborate 
and diligent contrivance of ornamented 
expression. It is that which’ intro 
duces the mention of the first two des 
cidedly original poets of the 
language—Langlande and Cuavcer. 


ispla , 
oe aunties tee of the times presents 
a striking contrast between the light 
telligence which began to open 
minds, and the frightful evils whi 
still permitted to darken the face 
In the scandalous avarice-of 
the corruptions of the courts of judicature, 
and in the licentiousness of a nobility, who 
countenanced disorders and robbery, we 
trace the unbanished remaizs of barbarism; 
but, on the other hand, we may refer 
this period, for the genuine commencement 
of our literature, for the earliest diffusion of 
free inquiry, and for the first move- 
ment — national mind oa emanci- 
pation spiritual tyranny. e abuses 
of religion ae Goavtnde nature, the most 
powerfully calculated to arrest the public 
attention ; and Poetry was not deficient in 
contributing its influence, to e those 
abuses, both as subjects of ridicule and of 
serious indignation. Two poets of this pe 
riod, with very different powers of art 
and probably addressing themselves to dif 
ferent classes of society, made the pe 
tions of the clergy the objects of their 
—taking satire not in its mean 
acceptation, but understanding it as the ma 
9 
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itude and absurdity. Those writ- 
Orcre Langlande and Chaucer, both of 
wiora have been claimed, as primitive re- 
formers, by some of the zealous historians 
of the Reformation. At the idea of a full 
sepacation from the Catholic Church, both 
Langlande and Chaucer would possibly have 
been struck with horror. The gloctrine of 
ination, which was a leading tenet of 

¢ first Protestants, is not, I believe, avow- 
ed in any of paver yt e i Saat is 
ressly reprobate ; . dt is, 
Pehdem very Tikely that their works 
contributed to promote the Reformation. 
Langlande, especially, who was an earlier 
satinist and painter of manners than Chaucer, 
is undaunted in reprovating the corruptions 
of the papal yovernment: He prays to 
Heaven to amend the .Pope, whom he 
charges with pillaging the Church, interfer- 
ing unjustly with the King, and causing 
the blood of Christians to be wantonly shed ; 
and it is a curious circumstance, that he pre- 
dicts the existence of a king, who, in his 
vengeance, would destroy the monasteries.” 

Langlande, the supposed author of 
the Visions of Piers Plowman, is thus 
characterized : 

“ The verse of Langlande is alliterative, 
without rhyme, and of triple time. In mo- 
derp pronunciation it divides the ear be- 
tween an anapestic and dactylic cadence ; 
though some of the verses are reducible to 
no perceptible metre. Mr Mitford, in his 
Harmony of Languages, thinks that the 
morewe accommodate the reading of it to an- 
cient pronunciation, the more generally we 
shall tind it run in an anapestic measure. 
His style, even making allowance for its an- 
tiquity, has a vulgar air, and seems to indi- 
catea mind that would have been coarse, 
though strong, in any state of society. But, 
on the other hand, his work, with all its 
tiresome homilies, illustrations from school 
divinity, and uncouth phraseology, has some 
i features of originality. He em- 
ploys no borrowed materials; he is the 
earliest of our writers in whom there is a 
tene of moral reflection, and his sentiments 
are those of bold and solid integrity. ‘The 
zeal of truth was ip him ; and his vehement 
manner sometimes rises to eloquence, when 
he denounces hypocrisy and imposture. The 
mind is struck with his rude voice, proclaim- 
ing independent and sentiments, 
—_ age of slavery iti 

indering a prediction ‘n the ear of : 
which was doomed to be literally fallilied at 
the distance of nearly two hundred years. 
His allusions to contemporary life afford 
some aftiusing glimpses of its ‘manners. 
There is room to that Spenser was 
acquainted with his works; and Milton, ei- 
ther from’ accident or design, has the ap- 
pearance of having had one of Langlande’s 
ee = his mind, when hewrote° the 

€¢ description of the in 
Siem, tenet to dneaem 
Vow. iV. 
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ral warfare of indignation and’ ridicule a- 


The following is his account of 
Chaucer : 


“* The simple old narrative romance had 
become too familiar in Chaucer’s time, to 
invite him to its beaten track, The poverty 
of his native tongue obliged him to took 
round for subsidiary materials to his fancy, 
both in the Latin language, and in some 
modern foreign source that should not ap- 
pear to be trite and exhausted. His age. 
was, unfortunately, little conversant with 
the best. Latin classics. Ovid, Claudian, 
and Statius, were the chief favourites in 
poetry, and Boethiys in prose. The alle- 
gorical style of the last of those authors, 
seems to have given an early bias to the 
taste of Chaucer. In modern poetry, his 
first, and long continued predilection was — 
attracted by the new and allegorical style of 
romance, which had sprung up in France 
in the thirteenth century, under William de 
Lorris. We find him, accordingly, duri 
a great part of his poetical career, ae 
among the dreams, emblems, flower-wor- 
shippings, and amatory parliaments, of that 
visionary school. ‘This, we may say, was-a 
gymnasium of rather too light and playful 
exercise for so strong a genius ; and it must 
be owned, that his allegorical poetry is often 
puerile and prolix. Yet, even in this walk 
of fiction, we never entirely lose sight of 
that peculiar grace and gaiety which dis- 
tinguish the Muse of Chaucer ; and no one 
who remembers his productions of the House 
of Fame, and the Flower and the Leaf, will 
regret that he sported for a season in the 
field of allegory. Even his pieces of this 
description, the most fantastic in design, and 
tedious in execution, are generaliy inter- 
spersed with fresh and joyous descriptions of 
external nature. 

‘+ In this new species of romance, we pers 
ceive the youthful Muse of the language, in 
love with mystical meanings. and forms of 
fancy, more remote, if possible, from reality, 
than those of the chivalrous fable itself ; and 
we could sometimes wish her back from her 
emblematic castles, to the more solid oues 
of the elder fable; but still she moves in 
pursuit of those shadows with an impulse of 
novelty, and an exuberance of spirit, that 
is not wholly without its attraction and de- 
ight. 
an Chaucer was afterwards happily drawn 
to the more natural style of Boccaccio, and 
from him he derived the hint of a subject, 
in which, besides his own original portraits 
ef contemporary life, he could introduce 
stories of every description, trom the most 
heroic to the most familiar.” 

Surely the reader misses something 
here. He expects that when the first 
mighty name of English Poetry: is 
brou he before him’, the ‘author will 
dwell with some plenitude of’ descrip- 
tion, on the great faculties aid powers 
of a spirit, which, if the age in which 
it lived among om be lett. of itself 
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no other memorial than the works that 
spirit produced, could still have a- 
vouched to us the existence, at that 
day, in its young native vigour, of the 
whole character of the English mind. 
The existence of the works of Chaucer 
changes, it may be said, to our appre- 
hension, the whole character of the age 
—raising up to our mind an image of 
thoughtful intellectual cultivation, and 
of natural and tender happiness in the 
simplicity of life, which would other- 
wise be wanting in the dark stern pic- 
ture of warlike greatness and power. 
As a philosophical critic, Mr Campbell 
ought, we think, to have said some- 
thing more adequate to just expect- 
ation, respecting an event which was 
a phenomenon in itself, and the cause 
of subsequent phenomena. 


The second part of the Essay opens 
with the following philosophical ac- 
count of the decay of poetry in the 
15th century: 

** Warton, with great beauty and justice, 
compares the appearance of ‘Chaucer in 
our language, to a premature day in an 
English spring ; after which the gloom of 
winter returns, and the buds and blossoms, 
which have been called forth by a transient 
sunshine, are nipped by frosts and scattered 
by storms. The cause of the relapse of our 
poetry, after Chaucer, seem but too apparent 
in the annals of English history, which, 
during five reigns of the fifteenth century, 
continue to display but a tissue of conspi- 
racies, proscriptions, and bloodshed. Infe- 
rior even.to France in literary progress, 
Engiand displays in the fifteenth centu 
a still soon tncetayine contrast with italy. 
Italy too had her religious schisms and pub- 
lic distractions ; but her arts and literature 
had always a sheltering place. They were 
even cherished by the x1valship of indepen- 
dent communities, and received encourage- 
ment trom the opposite sources of com- 
mercial and ecclesiastical wealth. But we 
had no Nicholas the Fifth, nor house of 
Medicis.. In England, the evils of civil 
War agitated society as one mass. There 
was no refuge from them—no inclosure to 
fence in the field of improvement—no 
yaound to stem the torrent of public troubles. 
Before the death of Henry V1. it is said 
that one half of the nobility and gentry in 
the kingdom had perished in the field, or 
on the scatiold. Whilst in England the 
public spint was thus bratslized, whilst the 
valueand security of life were abridged, whilst 
the wealth of the rich was employed only in 
war, and the chance of patronage taken 
from the scholar ; in Italy, princes and ma- 
gistrates vied with each other in calling men 
of genius around them, as the brightest or- 
naments of their states and courts. The art 
of printing came to Jtaly to record the trea- 
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sures of its literary attainments ; but whey 
it came to England, with a very few ex. 
ceptions, it could not be said, for the 
pose of diffusing native literature, rad 
See ee 2 eee iti 
hostile to the national genius, ma certainly 
be traced in the medion foo 

which sprung up as a horrible in 
our country , the fifteenth le 

clergy were determined to indemni 
caves for the exposures which they hae 
with in the preceding age, and the unhal. 
lowed compromise which Henry IV. made 
with them, in return for supporting his ac. 
cession, armed them, in an evil hour, with 
the torch of persecution. In one point of 


improvement, namely, in the of 
religious inquiry, the North of E 
might already boast of being superior ome 


South, with all its learning, wealth, and 
elegant acquirements. The Scriptures had 
been opened by Wickliff, but they were 
again to become ** a fountain sealed, anda 
spring shui up.” Amidst the progress of 
letters in ltaiy, the fine arts threw enchant. 
ment around superstition ; and the warm 
imagination of the South was congenial with 
the nature of catholic institutions. But the 
English mind had already shewn, even 
amidst its comparative barbarism, astern 
independent spirit of religion; and from 
this single proud and elevated point of its 
character, it was now to be crushed and 
beaten down. Sometimes a baffled 
against oppression is more depressing to 
human faculties than continued submission. 

** Qur natural hatred of tyranny, and we 
may safely add, the general test of history 
and experience, woula dispose us to believe 
religious persecution to be necessarily and 
essentially baneful to the elegant arts, no 
less than to the intellectual. pursuits of man- 
kind. [t is natural to think, that when pu- 
nishments are let loose upon men’s opinions, 
they will spread a contagious alarm from 
the understanding to the imagination. They 
will make the heart grow close and insen- 
sible to generous feelings, where it is umat 
customed to express them freely; and the 
graces and gaiety of fancy will be dejected 
and appalled. In an age of 
even the living study of his own species 
must be comparatively darkened to the poet. 
He looks round on the characters and coun- 
tenances of his fellow-creatures, and instead 
of the naturally cheerful and eccentric vae 
_ vi their humours, he reads only a sullen 

oppressed uniformity. To the spirit of 
poetry we should conceive such a perjod to 
be an impassable Avernus, where she would 
drop her wings and expire.” 

Over this dreary tract Mr Campbell 
swiftly passes, and his j.eart seems 
leap within him, while he hails the 
approach of the Elizabethan age, as if, 


‘* Far off its coming shone.” 


“+ But better days were at hand. - In the 
reign of Elizabeth, the English mind put 
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its energies in every direction, exalted 
bya purer religion, po enlarged by new 
views of truth. This was an age of loyalty, 
adventure, and generous emulation. The 
chivalrous character was softened by intel- 
lectual its, while the genius of chi- 
valry itself still lingered, as if unwilling to 
depart, and paid his last homage to a war- 
like and female reign. A of ro- 
mantic fancy remained in the manners and 
itions of the ple ; and allegory 
t be said to e the streets in their 
mal pageants and festivities. Quaint and 
tic as those allegorical exhibitions 
might often be, they were nevertheless more 
ive of erudition, ingenuity, and mo- 
nl meaning, than they had been in former. 
times. The philosophy of the highest minds 
still partook of a vi character. A 
ical spirit infused itself into the practical 
— of the age ; and some of the wor- 
thies of that seem less like ordinary 
men, than like beings called forth out of 
fiction, and arrayed in the brightness of her 
dreams. They had ‘* High thoughts seated 
in a heart of courtesy.” The life of Sir 
Philip Sydney was poetry put into action.” 
We looked anxiously for Mr Camp- 
bell’s picture of Spenser’s mind ; and 
it certainly is impossible to conceive 
any thing more delicately character- 
istic. 


“He brought to the subject of ‘ The 
Fairy Queen,’ a new and enlarged struc- 
ture of stanza, elaborate and intricate, but 
well contrived for sustaining the attention of 
the ear, and concluding with a majestic ca- 
dence. In the other poets of Spenser’s age 
we chiefly admire their language, when it 
seems casually to advance into modern po- 
lish and succinetness. But the antiquity of 
Spenser’s style has a acer charm. The 
mistaken opinion that Ben Jonson cen- 
sured the antiquity of the diction in the 
‘ Fairy Queen,’ has been corrected by Mr 
Malone, who pronounces it to be exactly 
that of his contemporaries. His authority 
is weighty ; still, however, without reviving 
the exploted error respecting Jonson’s cen- 
sure, One might imagine the difference of 

"s style from that of Shakespeare’s, 

he so shortly preceded, to indicate 
that his gothic subject and story made him 
lean towards words of the elder time. At 
all events, much of his expression is now 
become antiquated ; “though it is beautiful 
in its antiquity, and like the moss and ivy 
on soine majestic building, covers the fabric 
of his language with romantic and venerable 
associations. 

“ His command of imagery is wide, easy, 
and luxuriant. He threw the soul of har- 
mony into our verse, and made it more 
warmly, tenderly, and magnificently de- 
Scriptive, than it ever was before, or, with 
4 few exceptions, than it has ever been since. 
It must certainly be owned, that in descrip- 
tion he exhibits nothing of the brief strokes 
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and robust. power which characterise the 
jas greatest pacts ; but we shall nowhere 
fin more airy and expansive images of vi- 
sionary things, a sweeter tone of sentiment, 
or a finer flush in the colours of language, 
than in this Rubens of English . His 
fancy teems exuberantly in minuteness of 
circumstance, like a ile soil sending 
bloom and verdure th the utmost ex- 
tremities of the foliage which it nourishes. 
On a comprehensive view of the whole work, 
we ts miss the charm of strength, 
symmetry, pid or interesting progress 5 
for, though the p n'whicht the poet deen 
ed is not completed, it is easy to see that no 
additional cantos could have rendered it 
less perplexed. But still there is a richness 
in his materials, even where their coherence 
is loose, and their disposition confused. 
The clouds of his allegory may seem to 
spread into shapeless forms, but they are 
still the clouds of a glowing atm Te. 
Though his story grows desultory, the sweet- 
ness and of his manner still abide 
him. He is like a speaker whose tones conti- 
nue to be pleasing, though he may speak too 
long ; or like a painter who makes us fore 
get the defect of his design, by the magic 
of his colouring. We always rise from per- 
using him with melody in the mind’s ear, 
and with pictures of romantic beauty im- 
pressed on the imagination.” 

After a few strictures on the defects 
of the Fairy Queen, expressed with a 
manly decision, but with the utmost 
courtesy towards the image of the 
matchless poet, Mr Campbell thus puts 
the finishing touches to his picture. 

** Upon the whole, if I may presume to 
measure the imperfections of so great and 
venerable a genius, I think we may say, 
that if his popularity be less than universal 
and complete, it is not so much owing to his 
obsolete language, nor to degeneracy of mo- 
dern taste, nor to his choice of allegory as a 
subject, as to the want of that consolidating 
and crowning strength, which alone can es- 
tablish works of fiction in the favour of all 
readers and of all ages. This want of 
strength, it is but justice to say, is either 
solely or chiefly apparent when we examine 
the entire structure of his poem, or so large 
a portion of it as to feel that it does not im- 
pel or sustain our curiosity in proportion to 
its length. ‘To the beauty of insulated pas- 
sages who can be blind? The sublime de- 
scription of ** Him who with the Night 
durst ride,” The House of Riches,” 
** The Canto of Jealousy,” ‘* The Masque 
of Cupid,” and other parts, too many to 
enumerate, are so splendid, that after read- 
ing them, we feel it for the moment invi- 
dious to ask if they are symmetrically united 
into a whole. Succeeding generations have 
acknowledged the pathos and richness of his 
strains, and the new contour’ and enlarged 
dimensions of grace which he gave to Eng- 
lish poetry. He is the poetical father of a 








thoughts for composition, and there are few 
eminent poets in the language who have 
not been essentially indebted to him. 

** Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 
Repair, and in their urns draw golden light.” 

We have no wish to quality our 
praises of such writing as this ; yet 
we have a most decided objection to 
calling Spenser a Rubens. There is 
in those fine irits, no doubt, some 
points of pomelionesa prodigality of 
genius—a rich and lavish exuberance 
of invention—a wealth inexhaustible— 
a wand of enchantment under which 

iry fabrics spring up as fast as irits 
ar build them. a bask: too yr 
is a character of imagination changing 
the aspect of the world that is shewn 
from the reality of existence, and 
marking it with the impression of the 
Poet's or painter's individual genius ; 
and, both of them, which is a point of 
more individual resemblance, are fond 
of Ideal Impersonations. But such 
features of resemblance as these leave 
yet wide room for unlikeness in the 
essential principles of character, and 
in the form that invests it Of Spen- 
sér’s spirit, it may be said, that the 
essential principle is love—love in its 
soft ethereal essence, and heavenly 
beauty. The principle (if - be not 
presumptuous to speak in this way of 
such minds) of Rubens’ genius wenld 
rather appear to us power—and that 
not perhaps the very highest—on fire 
with the ungovernable action of its 
own impetuous energies. A visionary 
softness of beauty, with celestial leams 
brightening through, invests ¢ e off- 
spring of Spenser's muse ; but stern 
and unassailable strength, and dark and 
tumultuous force, and blazes of rich- 
est splendour are the form and appeur- 
ance in which we - used to know the 

iant-progeny of the imagi ation of 
cma therefore does tae appear 
to us, that two minds, of which the 
works and powers can, with any degree 
of justice, be so differently charactered, 
may, with any Propriety, be brought 
under the identity of a name. 

Mr Campbell touches very lightly 
on the dramatic writers previous to 
Shakspeare. Of these his favourites 
justly are—‘ Brave Marlow bathed in 
the Thespian springs,” and Peele, 
whose “ David and Bethsabe” is, in his 


opinion, “ the earliest fountain of 
harmony that can be traced 


thos and 


Cea 
fancy ig 


in our dramatic poetry. His 
rich and tender, and his con 
of dramatic character have no inconsj. 
derable mixture of solid Vivacity and 
ideal beauty. There is no such sweet. 
ness of versification and imagery to be 
found in our blank Verse anterior tp 
Shakspeare.” Mr Campbell then speaks 
of the Swan of Avon; and notwith. 
standing all that has lately been Write 
ten about him by Schle el, Coleri , 
Hazlitt, Jeffrey, and omes men of ta. 
lents, perhaps our readers will 

with us in thinking, that there is a-de. 
licately discriminating adwniration jp 
the following observations that has not 
been exhibited by any other critic ; 

“* Among these precursors of Sha 

we may trace, in Peele and Marlowe, g 
pats dawn of the drama, theugh it was 

y no means a dawn corresponding to g 
bright a sunrise as the a rance of his | 
mighty genius. He erated ¢ our romantic 
drama, or if the assertion is to be qualified, 
it requires but a small qualification, There 
were undoubtedly prior occupants of the 
dramatic ground in our language : but they 
appear only like unprosperous Settlers on 
the patches and skirts of a wilderness, which 
he converted into a garden. He is ther. 
fore never compared with his native prede. 
cessors. Criticism goes back for names 
worthy of being put in competition with his, 
to the first great masters of dramatic inven. 
tion; and even in the points of dissimilar 
between them and him, discovers some of 
the highest indications of his genius. Com. 
pared with the classical composers of anti. 
quity, he is to our conceptions nearer the 
character of an universal poet; more ae. 
quainted with man in the real world, and 
more terrific and bewitching in the preter. 
natural. He expanded the magie circle of 
the drama beyond the limits that 

to it in antiquity ; made it embrace more 
time and locality, filled it with busi- 
ness and action, with vicissitudes o: gay and 
serious emotion, which classical taste hal 
kept divided ; with characters which dew. 
loped humanity in stronger lights and subtle 
movements, and with a language mor 
wildly, more playfully diversifi-d by fancy 
and passion, char was ever spoken why | 
Stage. Like nature herself, he presents 
ternations of the gay and the tragic ; and 
his mutability, like the suspense and pre 
cariousness of real] existence, often deepens 
the force of our impressions. He converted 
imitation into illusion. ‘To say that, 4 
cian as he was, he was not faultless, i 

to recal the flat and stale truism, that every 
thing human is imperfect. But how to 
timate his imperfections! To praise him is 
easy—In facili causa cuivis licet esse dae 
—But to make a special, full, me? accurate 
estimate of his im rfections, w require 
@ delicate and comprehensive discrimination, 
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and an authority which are almost as seldom 
united in one man as the powers of Shak- 

himself. He is the poet of the world. 
The magnitude of his genius puts it beyond 
all private opinion to set defined limits to 
the admiration which is due to it. We 
know, upon the whole, that the sum of 
blemishes to be deducted from his merits is 
not great, and we should scarcely be thank- 
ful to one who should be anxious to make 
it. No other poet triumphs so anomalously 
over eccentricities and peculiarities in com- 
position, which would appear blemishes in 
others ; so that his blemishes and beauties 
have an affinity which we are jealous of 
trusting any hand with the task of separat- 
ing. We dread the interference of criticism 
with a fascination so often inexplicable by 
critical laws, and justly apprehend that any 
man in standing between us and Shakspeare 
may shew for pretended spots upon his disk 
only the shadows of his own opacity 

* Still it is not a part even of that en- 
thusiastic creed, to believe that he has no 
excessive mixture of the tragic and comic, 
no blemishes of language in the elliptical 
throng and impatient —— of his images, 
no irregularities of plot and action, which 
another Shakspeare would avoid, if ** na- 
ture had not broken the mould in which she 
made him,” or if he should come back into 
the world to blend experience with inspira- 
gon. 
** The bare name of the dramatic unities 
is apt to excite revolting ideas of pedantry, 
arts of » and French criticism. With 
none of these do I wish to annoy the reader. 
I conceive that it may be said of those uni- 
ties as of fire and water, that they are good 
servants but bad masters: In perfect rigour 
they were never imposed by the Greeks, and 
they would be still heavier shackles if they 
were closely rivetted on our own drama. Ix 
would be worse than useless te confine dra- 
matic action literally and immoveably to 
One spot, or its imaginary time to the time 
in which it is represented. On the other 
hand, dramatic time and place cannot sure- 
ly admit of indefinite expansion. It would 
be better, for the sake of illusion and proba- 
bility, to change the scene from Windsor to 
London, than from London to Pekin; it 
would look more like reality, if a messenger, 
who went and returned in the course of the 
play, told us of having performed a journey 
of ten or twenty, rather than of a thousand 
miles, and if the spectator had neither that 
nor any other circumstane to make him ask 
how so much could be performed in so short 
a time. 

** In an abstract view of dramatic art, its 
principles must appear to lie nearer to unity 
than to the opposite extreme of disunion, in 
our conceptions of time and place. Giving 
up the law of unity in its literal rigour, 
—_. is Still a latitude of its application 
which may preserve proportion and har- 
mony in the | ear eg 

“* The brilliant and able Schlegel has 


traced the principles 


drama; and conceives that Shakspeare’s 
theatre, when tried by those principles, will 
Ser ant hone, vickated oni of the 
uni are and li un- 
derstood. I have no a that Mr Scho. 
gel’s criticism will be found to have proved 
this point in a considerable number of the 
works of our mighty poet. There are traits, 
however, in Shakspeare, which, I must own, 
appear to my humble judgment incapable 
of being illustrated by any system or prin- 
ciples ef art. I do not allude to his histori- 
cal plays, which, expressly from being his- 
torical, may be called a privileged class. 
But in those of purer fiction, it strikes me 
that there are licences conceded indeed to 
imagination’s ‘* charter’d libertine,” but 
anomalous with regard to any thing which 
can be recognized as principles in dramatic 
art. When Perdita, for instance, grows 
from the cradle to the marriage altar in the 
course of the play, I can perceive no unity 
in the design of the piece, and take refuge 
in the supposition of Shakspeare’s genius 
triumphing and trampling over art. Yet 
Mr Schlegel, as far as I have o 
makes no exception to this breach of tem- 
poral unity; nor, in proving a 
regular artist on a mighty scale, does he 
deign to notice this circumstance, even as 
the ultima Thadle of his licence. If a man 
contends that dramatic laws are all idle re- 
strictions, I can understand him ; or if he 
he says that Perdita’s growth on the stage is 
@ trespass on art, but that ’s 
fascination over and over again redeems it, 
I can both understand and with him. 
But when I am left to infer all this is 
right on romantic principles, I confess that 
those princi i eee romantic for 
my conception. ita may be born 
and married on the stage; why may set 
Webster’s Duchess of Malfy lie-in between 
the acts, and produce a fine family of tragic 
children ? Her Grace actually does so in 
Webster’s drama, and he is a poet of some 
genius, though it is not quite so sufficient as 
Shakspeare’s, to give a * sweet oblivious 
antidote” to such “ perilous stuff.” It is 
not, however, either in favour of Shak- 
speare’s or of Webster’s genius that we shall 
be called on to make allowance, if we justi 
in the drama the lapse of such a number of 
years as may change the apparent identi 
of an individual. If romantic unity is to 
be so largely interpreted, the old Spani 
dramas, where youths grow upon 
the stage, the mysteries and moralities, and 
productions teeming with the wildest ana- 
chronism, might all come in with their 
grave or laughable claims to romantic legi- 
timacy. 
Nam sic 

Et Laberi mimos ut pulchra poemata mirer. 

Hor. 


On a general view, I conceive it may be 
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said, that Shakspeare nobly and legitimately 
enlarged the boundaries of time and place 


in the drama; but, in extreme cases, I 
would rather with Cumberland, to 
waive all mention of his name in speaking 
of dramatic laws, than accept of those li- 
cences for art which are not art, and desig- 
nate irregularity by the name of order.” 
We probably shall devote another 
article to the consideration of the re- 


Notices of the Acted Drama in London. 
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mainder of Mr Campbell's Essay, and 
a third to his biographical and critical 
notices of the Poets of England. We 
shall, in that way, be enabled to shew 
what Mr Campbell has done for litera. 
ture; and, afterwards, we shall enter 
inte various discussions and specula« 
tions suggested by this admirable 
work. 





NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN LONDON. 
~ No VIII. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 
Evadne, or the Statue.* 


Stnce his last tragedy of the Apostate, 
Mr Sheil appears to have been study- 
ing the old drama; and it has pro- 
duced,—as it was sure to do upon a 
mind like his,—a most excellent ef- 
fect. That love of violent and unna- 
tural excitation, and that diseased ap- 
petite for mere effect, which were so 
conspicuous in his two former works, 
have in a great measure given place, 
in the present, to a more faithful lean- 
ing on the power of unassisted nature, 
and a more full and trusting reliance 
on gentleness as opposed to force, in 
swaying the movements of the human 
heart.—A more intimate acquaintance 
with the female characters of Fletcher, 
Ford, and Shirley, has also given Mr 
Sheil, what he did not seem to possess 
before, a true insight into the nature 
of Miss O’Neill’s powers, and a true 
feeling as to the purposes for which 
they are adapted. And, accordingly, 
he has now produced a tragedy much 
more creditable to his own genius 
than either of his preceding ones, and 
much better adapted to display her’s. 

The following is a sketch of the plot 
of Evadne : 

Ludovico (Mr Macready), chief Minister 
and favourite of the King of Naples (Mr 
Abbot), conceives the design of destroying 
his master’s life, and raising himself to the 
throne. With this view he begins by ex- 
> the King a guilty passion for 
Evadne (Miss O’ Neill), sister of Colonna 
(Mr Young), a nobleman of Naples, and 

es his promise that the brother him- 
self shall consent to the sister's shame. 
The traitor himself has no intention of sa- 
crificing Edadne, whom he secretly loves, 
to the King, but sets the plot in movement 
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to destroy the King, by Colonna’s hand. 
It is further necessary that, toobtain Evadne, 
her lover, Vicentio (Mr C. Kemble) should 
be disposed of, by marriage, to Olivia (Mrs 
Faucit), Ludovico’s kinswoman, who loves 
him. Vicentio is recalled from a foreign 
embassy; and, upen his return, is told by 
Ludovico that Evadne was false, and had 
become the mistress of the King. Vicentio 
is persuaded to believe his mistress faithless, 
on the evidence of a letter written by Evadne, 
containing the most passionate avowal of 
tenderness, really intended for Vicentio, but 
by the change of name, contrived by Ludo- 
vico, to appear addressed to the King. 
Vicentio meets Evadne, reproaches her with 
her falsehood, is half persuaded by her pro- 
testations of her innocence; but asks, as 
the last means of removing his suspicions, 
that she should let him see whether she still 
wore round her neck his picture, which he 
had given her at his departure. She is 
overjoyed, produces the picture, and gives 
it to him ; it is the picture of the King. 
Vicentio now becomes furious and inexora- 
ble.—Colonna enters, insults, and challen- 
ges Vicentio, and they go out to fight. 
Olivia comes in, and confesses to Evadne 
that she had contrived the false letter, and 
substituted the picture of the King for that of 
Vicentio round Evadne’s neck, at the insti- 
of Ludovico, who engaged to reward 

er by making Vicentio her husband. 
Colonna and Vicentio fight; the latter is 
supposed dead, and the former confined 
ina dungeon. Ludovico visits him, gives 
him his freedom, tells him that the King 
demanded his sister’s shame, and his own 
acquiescence, as the price of his pardon, and 
persuades him, by artfully working on his 
feelings, to give a seeming consent; to in- 
vite the King to his palace, and at the mo- 
ment when he expects the brother’s base sa- 
crifice of the sister’s honour, to murder 
him. The King is invited and feasted by 
Colonna. The hour of rest approaches, and 
the King retires to his chamber. Colonna 
enters an adjoining apartment and proceeds 
to the door of that in which he was waiting 
the coming of Evadne. He unsheaths the 
dagger, and is about to open the door, when 
he hears a voice. It is Evodne; she knew 
his purpose, and persuades him to let her 
mect the King. He consents, but suspect- 
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ing her weakness, conceals himself so as to 


overhear what passes. The King enters 
and finds Evadne ; she evades his dishon- 
ourable propositions, by calling his atten- 
tion, with mysterious and solemn pathos, 
to the statues of her family, which stood in 
the chamber. At length she comes to one 
statue, and asks the King if he knew it. 
It was her father’s, who had been the King’s 
tutor, and died by a stroke aimed at the 
King im battle. She embraces the statue, 
and invokes the spirit of her father.. The 
King is moved—abandons his base wishes 
—Colonna comes forth, embraces his sister, 
and is reconciled to the King, Ludovico 
is approaching—Colonna places the King 
behind the statues, and Lvadze retires. 
Ludovico enters, and is told by Colonna 
that the King is dead. His joy and ambi- 
tion burst forth tumultuously He tells 
Colonna he shall die the death of a 
murderer, orders the guards- to ad- 
vance and seize him, when suddenly the 
King appears before him; Ludovico is 
confounded—recovers himself—and tries the 
success of hypocrisy. He is spurned by the 
King—is roused to the vengeance of despair 
—makes an attempt to kill the King, and 
is himself killed by Colonna, and the play 
concludes. 

This sketch, which is otherwise to- 
lerably distinct and intelligible, omits 
to mention, that in the last scene we 
are made to understand that Vicentio 
was not killed, and that the lovers are 
to be united under the auspices of the 
repentant king, who takes Colonna to 
his counsels in the place of Ludovi- 


co. 

To the plot of this play, and the 
incidents by which it is worked out, 
it gives us great pleasure.to be able to 
offer almost unqualified praise. It 
has quite enough of unity for all the 
purposes of the drama. The guilty 
ambition of Ludovico is the spring 
which sets every part in motion— 
every incident flows naturally and in- 
telligibly from its immediate and as- 
signed cause, and all conduce to bear 
him on nearer and nearer towards the 
object of his desires—the crown—till 
at length, in the last scene, he is on 
the point of seizing it—but at the very 
moment when he seems to feel its 

Iden round upon his brow, and in 
imagination presses the sceptre in his 
grasp, retribution falls on him like a 
thunderbolt, and closes his career.— 
The events on which the chief inte- 
rest of the piece depends are brought 
about with great skill. They are 
every one made “probable to think- 
ing.” It is im ble for Vicentio to 
resist the evidence which Ludovico 
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offers him of Evadne’s falsehood, when 
coupled with the changing of the pic- 
ture—it is impossible for Colonna to 
refuse the office which Ludovico forces 
upon him of killing the king—and it 
is impossible for the king himself,— 
young arid not wholly depraved as he 
is,—to withstand the a which 
Evadne makes to him, in the shadowy 
presence of her great and glorious an 
cestors. The minor incidents, too— 
the treachery of Olivia—the combat 
between Colonna and Vicentio—the 
intended sacrifice of his hand which 
Vicentio makes to Olivia, &c., all are 
absolutely essential to the progress of 
the plot, and yet none have the ap- 
pearance of being forced or out of 
place. 

But we must here repeat an opinion 
we have before expressed, that plot 
should be quite a secondary considera~ 
tion in appreciating the value of 2 
tragedy as a literaey work—and a 
tragedy that does not aspire to rank 
as a literary work is not worthy the 
name, and its author, whatever they 
may call him in the geen is 
not a poet. Ina tragedy, properly so 
calléil, we require a lan : opeliatly 
sensible and unaffected, particularly 
in the more passionate parts—and yet, 
at the same time, li above the or- 
dinary forms of speech by the musicat 
arrangement of its words and phrases, 
by the presence of lofty and appro- 
priate poetical imagery, and by the 
total absence of every thing vulgar or 
conventional. We require a just and 
vigorous conception of character, and 
a passionate and consistent develop 
ment of it—and, lastly, a tone of sen<. 
timent not caught from observation of 
the actual — of our “ visible 
diurnal” life, but formed by deep and 
silent meditation on the mysterious 
world which exists in the poet’s own 
soul, and on the ultimate destinies of 
our common nature. Give us but 
these and we can compound for the 
absence of all minor perfections, such 
as plot, unity of time and place, pro-« 
bability, and so forth. Nobody seeks 
for, or cares to point out the innume, 
rable petty sins of Shakspeare and the 
elder dramatists in this sort, because 
the nobler essentials existed in them 
in all their power and glory—and 
where these are absent, nobody, but 


French critics and managers of theatres, 
cares a jot for any Log So 
We have seen that Mr Sheil’s plot 
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is excellent; and,. certainly, for the 
mere purposes of theatrical representa- 
. tion, this is a very important point. 
It remains for us te examine how far 
he has fulfilled the other and more es- 
sential demands on a tragic poet. And 
first with respect to his characters :-— 
Under this head we are happy to offer 
him nearly as much praise as is due 
for the construction of his plot. 
Though they are not conceived with 
much depth or originality, they are 
all, without exception, delineated and 
brought, out with considerable truth, 
distinctness, and variety ; and all his 
persons fave characters—which is, 
comparatively, saying a great deal for 
them in the present state of our dra- 
matic literature. Ludovico is a prond 
and aspiring, but subtle and c..lculat- 
ing ‘villain 3 full of, strong passions, 
but making them all subserve to his 
ruling one—ambition. Colonna is 
high-minded by. nature and educa- 
tion; but rash and inconsiderate in 
his love, as well as his hatred. Proud, 
and éven vain, of his noble ancestry ; 
but loving his sister, and eager to re- 
venge her wrongs, more for herself 
than for the name she bears. Vicen- 
tio is a lover, but an Italian. Devot- 
ed to Eyadne, while he believes that 
she is true to him; but when he 
thinks her false, more anxious to vin- 
dicate his fame than to remember his 
affection. But Evadne is the charm 
of the piece. She is a woman in the 
truest and strictest yet most delight- 
ful sense of the term. Love, trusting 
and enduring love, is the very breath 
of her existence. She has deliberately 
chosen Vicentio to be the lord of her 
life—the home and temple of her 
thoughts and affections—and nothing 
ean turn them aside from their course. 
He may discard her, but she cannot 
forsake him. Her love is not to be 
put on or off like an opinion or a gar- 
ment. It is not a thing subject to 
the chances and changes of time and 
circumstances. It is as permanent as 
her life, because a part of it. Vicen- 
tio inflicts upon her the deepest inju- 
ry that a woman can suffer,—he 
doubts and disbelieves her faith. Af- 
ter this, insult and = Ig sai are - 
secondary gri Still, however, she 
does not love him the less—perhaps 


the more. At least, her love becomes 
more apparent the less apparent hope 
there 1s of its requital. Her ing is 
more than ever 5 ene in it; bes 
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cause, before, it could lean happily 
and securely upon him, but now it 
has no strength or support but within 
itself.—This character has nothing 
new in it. It belongs, we believe, 
exclusively to the dramatists of the 
age of Elizabeth—the only period of 
our own literature, or perhaps of any 
other, in which the female character 
was properly appreciated and under. 
stood. But we sincerely thank Mr 
Sheil for bringing it forward now, 
It was never more wanted before the 
— eye. Reason and refinement 

ave become temporary lords of the 
ascendant, and banished it from towns 
and cities; but nothing can destroy 
it, because its ideal image is enshrined 
in the breast of every true poet that 
lives, and its living and perennial roots 
are fixed in the very heart of nature 
herself. 

Of the remaining part of this tra« 
gedy, we are sorry not to be able to 
speak with so much praise as we have 

one of the plot and characters. Of 
the tone of sentiment by which it is 
pervaded, it would carry us much be- 
yond our limits if we were to do more 
than speak negatively. It has no dee 
cided character—not sufficient eleva. 
tion of thought—it is not pitched in 
a lofty key—it gives no echo to the 
imagination ;—in one word, it is not 
poetical—we mean with reference to 
tragedy : its music is not tragic. We 
fear to be unintelligible or misunder- 
stood in saying no more than this— 
but we cannot go more deeply into the 
subject at present. 

Of the language of this play we are 
obliged to speak with still more cene 
sure. It is every where disfigured by 
marks of feebleness and haste, and in 
parts sinks into mere vulgarity. The 
imagery is ny aged harsh and exe 
travagant, or far-fetched and affected, 
or made up of mere common-places. 
There is very little of that native 
power and originality, which is so 
conspicuous in the elder dramatists; 
and still less of that noble simplicity, 
that free and full reliance on. nature, 
which gives to their works such inex« 
haustible freshness and por a. Mr 
Sheil has undoubtedly a poetical mind ; 
but he appears, at present, to owe all 
his fund of available and practical 

if we may so speak) to books 
nt those or gh = wri But his 
language is not without beauties. 
We shall give a few examples of these, 
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as well as of its characteristic defects ; 
and close our remarks by noticing the 
use which he has made of a fine old 
play of shirley’s—the Traytor. 
Nothing can be more extravagant, 
or in worse taste, than such passages 
as the following. On hearing that the 
king has demanded his sister's honour 
as the price of his life, Colonna ex- 


ms : 
—* Thou hast plunged into mine ear 
A sword of fire, and draw’st it to and fro 
Athwart my brain !”’—p. 63, 


d again 
atheism go 
In hell there is a time-glass; if the damned 
E’er ask what time it is—I’ve heard priests 
say, 
That conlones answers—’Tis eternity !”— 
As examples of mere silliness and 
affectation, Vicentio says of Evadne : 
64 uatd lips 
Wear the small smile of sleeping infancy, 
They are so innocent."” 
And Evadne tells Vicentio, that if 
every one were as happy at his return 
as she, 
“ Flowers should be strewed before your 


passing steps 

The very dust made of the leaves of roses.” 

We have also occasionally whole 
passages of the merest common-place, 
such as— 
“ She was as pure as an untasted fountain, 
Fresh a8 an April blossom, kind as love, 
As meek as patience, as religion holy, 
And good as infants giving charity on 


aa Vicentio ! 
My lord! my bosom’s throb !—my pulse 
of life ! 
My soul! my joy! my love !—my all the 
world !”. p. 57. 

It would be much more easy than 
it would be pleasant or necessary, to 
multiply examples of this kind. But 
we are eenpelied to give a few, in 
proof of the justice of our censure ; 





and use they are exactly charac- 
teristic of the defects of Mr Shcil’s 
style. Besides these, we meet with 


such mere vulgarisms as ‘“‘ You have 
got a heart,” &c. 24. “ Ha! hast 

ou got a soul?” 81. And again, 
“* Whose hearts are a large heap of wpker: 


** ———This testimony has bilaijeréd 
All other circumstances in one vast heap 
Of damned certainty.” 
Both these expressions are repeated in 
several other places. 

We now most willingly quit the 
ungracious task of pointing out de- 
fects, and hasten to contrast them 

Vo. IV. 
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with beauties.—The following is our 
first introduction to Evadne, who is 
anxiously expecting the arrival of Vi- 
centio. 
“* EvADNE discovered looking at a picture. 
Evad. Tis strange he comes not! thro’ 
the city’s gates ; 
His panting courser passed, before the sun 
Had climbed to his meridian, yet he comes 
not !—— 
Methinks the very throbbings of my heart 
With slow distinctness mete the hours away, 
As heavily as to a sick man’s ear 
Time’s monitor beneath his w strikes, 
Before the dawn of daylight—Ah ! Vicentio, 
To know thee near me, yet behold thee not, 
Is sadder than to think thee far away ; 
For I had rather that a thousand leagues 
Of mountain ocean should dissever us, 
Than thine own heart, Vicentio.” p, 22. 
This is very pleasingly written— 
the rythm strikes us as being very 
aceful and melodious.—What fol- 
ows is still better. Evadne is not 
yet aware that Vicentio thinks her 
false to him, and she says, 
«6 ————You look altered. 
Vic. But you do not look altered—~would 
you did! 
Let me the face where loveliness 
Stays, like the light after the sun is set. 
Sphered in the stillness of those heaven-blue 


eyes, 
The soul sits beautiful ; the high white front, 
Smooth as the brow of Pallas, seems a temple 
Sacred to holy thin p- 26. 
We cannot refuse ourselves the 
pleasure of transcribing Evadne’s 
prayer for the happiness of Vicentio 
and Olivia, to whom he is about to 
be united. 
Evad. May you be happy with that hap- 
er ’ 
That never could have loved you more than 
I do, ; 
But may deserve you better. May days, 
Like a long stormless summer, glide away, 
And peace and trust be with you. May 


7”. 


you be 
The after patterns of ey | 
That lovers, when they w ; may only wish 
To be as blest as you were. Loveliness 
Dwell round about you like an ere 


Of our soft southern air, where every flower 
In es yellow wreath may bloom and 
blow. 

Let nature with the strong domestic bond 
Of parent tenderness unite your hearts 

In holier harmony ; and see 
What you both love, more ardently adore f 
And when at last you close your gentle lives, 


Blameless as they were blessed, may you fall 
Into the grave as softly as the leaves 

Of two sweet roses on an autumn eve, 
Beneath the small sighs of the western wind, 


Drop to the earth together !” 
4X 
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“* For myself,” she continues afterwards, 
** I will but pray 
The maker of the lonely beds of peace 
To open one of his deep hollow ones, 
Where misery goes to sleep, and let me in. 
‘ pp- 42. 43. 
The first of these passages. is de- 
lightfully tender and touching, and 
the last exquisitely simple and pathe- 
tic. It is quite in the. style of Flet- 
cher, and they are both not unworthy 
of him. If Mr Sheil would always 
write in this manner, we should re- 
ceive nothing but pleasure from his 
works, and should be delighted to of- 
fer him unmingled praise in return. 
We had marked several other passages 
for commendation, but our limits com- 
pel us to proceed at once to the last 
séene, which is very finely conceived, 
and, in parts, powerfully written. 
Evadne becomes acquainted with the 
intention of the enraged Colonna to 
assassinate the king, whom he has in- 
vited to his palace for that purpose— 
the latter having, at the instigation 
of Ludovico, made Evadne’s honour 
the price of her brother’s forfeit lite. 
She persuades Colonna to let her mect 
the king alone, on the spot where 
they then are—a hall surrounded with 
the statues of their ancestry. The 
king enters, expecting that she has 
been induced to yield herself up to his 
guilty passion. She at first, apparent- 
y for the purpose of delaying the 
time, directs his attention to the sta- 
tues by which they are surrounded. 
At length she comes to the last. 
‘* Look here, my lord, 
Know you this statue ? 
King. No, in sooth, 1 do not. 
an? : Sen again—for I shall think 
t 
Of princely memories, if you can find, 
Within the inmost chambers of your heart, 
No image like to this—look at that surile— 
That smile, my liege—look at it ! 
King. It is your father !” 
She describes his character, and then 
demands of the king, 
** Who was my father ? 
King. One whom I confess 
Of high and many virtues. 


eae Is that all ? 2b ‘“. 
Th memory, te’ . 
That de late King of Naples looked among 


The noblest in his realm for that good man 
To whom he might intrust your opening 


And found him worthiest. In the eagle’s 


nest 
Early he you, and beside his wing 
You learned to mount to glory! U ndereath 
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His precious care you grew, and you w 


once ‘ 
pi grateful for his service. _ Hig whole 
ife 


Was given to your uses, and his death.. 
Ha! do you start, my lord ?—On Milay’s 


He fought beside you, and when he beheld 
A sword thrust at your bosom, rushed—it 
i him ! 


pierced 
He fell down at your fect,—he died, . 
lord ! sili 


He perished to preserve you! (Rushes tp 
the statue.) Breathless image, : 
Altho’ no heart doth beat within your 
No blood is in those veins, let me enclasp thee, 
And feel thee at my bosom.—Now, sir, [ 
am ready— 
Come and unloose these feeble arms, and 
take me !— 
Aye—take me from this neck of senséleg 
stone,— 
And to reward the father with the meet 
And wonted recompence that princes give, 
Make me as foul as blotted pestilence,” &e: 
“ King. She has smitten 
Compunction thro’ my soul! 
Evad. Approach, my lord ! 
Come in the midst of all mine ancestry, 
Comeand unloose me from my father’sarms— 
Come, IF You DARE, and in his daughter’ 
shame 
Reward him for the last drops of the blood 
Shed for his prince’s life !—Come !”— 
p- 81. ¢ 


Though this scene is much too long 
in the representation, we repeat, it is 
very boldly and poetically conceived, 
and extremely well conducted through 
out ; and is, as far as we know, quite 
original. 

In his preface, Mr Sheil says, ‘that 
he “ has employed a part of the fable 
of Shirley’s Traytor in the construc. 
tion of his plot. In that ¥) 4 
kinsman and favourite of the Duke of 
Florence contrives to excite in hima 
dishonourable passion for the sister of 
a Florentine nobleman, as the means 
of procuring the murder of the Duke 
by the hand of the injured brother, 
and thus opening the way for his own 
elevation to the throne.” We should 
have been better pleased if Mr Sheil 
had added, generally, that he had 
taken hints from this play for some 
other parts of his plot, and also for 
one or two passages of the dialogue. 
Colonna’s inviting the king to his pas 
lace for the purpose of destroying him 
there; and Evadne’s project to save 
the life of the king, and to turn him 
from his guilty purpose, (though not 
the means by which she effects it 5) 
and also the concealment of Colonna 
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during their interview, and afterwards 
of the king, in order to prove to him 
the treachery of Ludovico ;—all these 
circumstances of the plot are con- 
st icted on hints furnished by Shir- 
ley’s play. One or two such coinci- 
dences as the following also occur in 
the dialogue. When Colonna hears 
of the king’s meditated dishonour of 
his sister, he exclaims : 
« My.fathers! do you hear it in your tombs ? 
Donot your mouldering remnants of the earth 
Feel horrid animation in the grave, 
And strive to burst the ponderous sepulchre, 
And throw it off ?” p- 67. 
Sciarrha, in the old play, exclaims 
on the same occasion, 
“| do not think but all the ashes of 
My ancestors do swell in their dark urns, 
At this report of Amidea’s shame :— 
it is their cause as well as mine ; and should 
Heaven suffer the Duke’s sin to pass un- 


Their dust must of necessity conspire 
To make an earthquake in the temple.” — 
Act IT. Scene I. 

We point out these coincidences 
without the slightest intention of de- 
tracting from Mr Sheil’s claims to ori- 
ginality. Indeed they, and the others 
which occur, are of too little import- 
ance to have any effect of that kind. 
And, to say the truth, we can hardly 
tell what our own object is in pointing 
them out at all ; unless, indeed, we 
should. venture to confess—(for we 
cannot keep a secret )—that we thought 
it might give a more critical air to the 
conclusion of our remarks—for it has 
always been part of the metier of a 
critic, to at least seem to know more 
than his neighbours. 

We have scarcely left ourselves 
room to say a word of the performers 
in this tragedy, and yet they deserve 
the very highest praise. It would be 
difficult for a play to be better acted 
throughout. Mr Macready’s Ludovi- 
co displayed finished judgment in 
every part ; and some passages of it 
were very fine—particularly those in 
which he resumes his naturally haugh- 
ty and ambitious character, after he 

been hypocritically humble before 
the king. ‘There were some bursts of 
passion, too, in which his fine, rich, 
sepulchral voice produced an admirable 
effect.—Mr Young played Colonna in a 
fine, free, loose oriental style ; and he 
gave the declamatory parts with great 
power. If we must find fault, his 


performance was perhaps rather too 
careless and off-hand.—The young and 
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high-spirited Vicentio was also ex~ 
tremely well adapted to Mr C. Kemble. 
—But Miss O’Neil in Evadne, was 
really and truly herself—which can 
seldom be said of her now, from the 
nature of the characters she _ plays. 
This, however, was in every respect 
suited to her exquisite but limited 
powers. By the epithet “ limited,” 
we mean to strengthen rather than 
qualify our praise. A perfect woman 
is one who possesses all the better qua- 
lities of her nature, and no more. As 
her form would be less lovely if it had 
wings to lift it from the earth, so her 
— me manners are less attractive 
when they possess powers and quali- 
ties that pea to another sea? and, 
consequently, toanother nature. Mrs 
Siddons was a glorious godlike crea- 
ture, to be gazed and wondered at like 
the stars of heaven. We looked at 
her, as we do at them, with a myste- 
rious and distant reverence, as a thing 
beyond our proper sphere. But Miss 
O’Neil is something perhaps still bet- 
ter. She, like ourselves, is “ of the 
earth, earthly”—but, like the flowers 
about our path, she beautifies the 
ground on which we walk ;—and we 
need not'fear to gaze on her, as we do 
on them, with mere human feelings of 
delight and love—We do not know 
how it is that we have put off, from 
time to time, giving our opinion at 
length, on this charming actress— 
unless it be, that we doubt our power 
of doing justice to what we feel on the 
subject. We must shortly endeavour 
to devote a separate paper to it, when 
we shall have to speak of this character 
in particular, which is better suited to 
her powers than any she has yet play- 
ed, except, perhaps, Juliet and Desde- 
mona. 





* DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Brutus continues to attract an au- 
dience to this theatre, which is saying 
more of it than could be said of any 
other drama on the list of stock-pieces, 
if the experiment were to be tried. 
We have seen it two or three times, 
and are confirmed in the opinion we 
expressed of its merits. They are all 
confined to the character of Brutus, 
and even that owes all its attractions 
to the acting of Mr Kean. His splen- 
did talents make us consent to a falsi- 
fication both of history and of nature 
—of Roman nature: for his Brutus, it 
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must be confessed, is not the Brutus 
of history, and could never have been 
the Brutus of Rome. 

There have been several other no- 
velties produced at this theatre, but 
they have all been more or less unsuc- 
cessful, and merit very little notice. 


Swisserland. 


A tragedy was produced under this 
title, written by Miss Jane Porter ; 
and we are sorry to rt, that it 
received the most decided condem- 
nation, and that it is generally con- 
sidered as having deserved it.—The 
public opinion of it was so strong, 
and so unequivocally expressed, that 
the manager was obliged to come 
forward, after much awkward de- 
Jay, and announce that it should be 
withdrawn.—Not having been pre- 
sent, we are unable to give an opinion 
as to the justice of this decision. We 
have been told, that Mr Kean walked 
through the principal character in a 
most extraordinary manner. In fact, 
that he did nothing, because he had 
nothing to do. If this was the case, 
we think he was quite right ; and are 
glad to find that he knows the value 
of his own powers in something more 
than a pecuniary point of view ; and 
will not consent to waste or fritter 
them away in endeavouring to further 
any interests inconsistent with those of 
nature. She made him for a great 
tragic actor, and he will not be de- 
graded into any thing less. 





High Notions, or a Trip to Exmouth. 


As we happened to sit in the next box 
to a great lord, who seemed to be 
mightily pleased with this farce, we 
shall not presume to say, that it is 
very tedious, vulgar, and common- 
place ; but we are at liberty to think 
as we please.—Mr Munden, a ci-devant 
cheesemonger in the Borough, succeeds 
to the title and estate of a brother who 
was a baronet, and, together with his 
family, becomes infected with ‘« High 
Notions,” which they go to Exmouth 
to indulge in. To this place they are 
followed by Mr T. Cooke, the lover of 
the niece, who willingly joins in a plot 
to deceive her enial-aii every 
theatrical niece is in duty bound to 
do ; and, by means of the tricks and 
disguises of his servant, Mr Russell, 
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the lover succeeds in gaining the old 
gentleman's consent to their marriage, 
‘Lhe farce was quite successful—which 
is all that can be said in its praises 
and it was quite undeserving of suc. 
cess—which is all that it deserves to 
have said in censure of it, 





The Heroine, or a Daughter's Courage, 


The managers of this theatre, ever 
assiduous (as they tell us themselves) 
in the production of novelty, bro 
forw: what they call a melo- 
matic play, with the above titl— 
It was probably intended for an af. 
ter-piece ; but, in consequence of the 
failure of Miss Porter’s tragedy, it 
seems to have been expan into a 
first piece : a process which, from their 
elastic nature, is very easil 
on works of this kind.—It is said to 
be written by Mr R. Phillips, a 1 
tainer of this theatre ; and as he does 
not deny the charge, we are bound to 
believe it of him: though we sliould 
have been glad if he could have trans 
ferred it to any one else—for he 
labours under the imputation of being 
a very indifferent actor. Could he not 
contrive to persuade one of the chorus 
singers or figure dancers to take this 
new load of reputation off his shoul 
ders >—The Heroine is a melo-drama 
in the most extended sense of the word 
—that is to say, it occupies three long 
acts. It is, as usual, an affaircof 
palaces and dungeons, sighs and tears, 
curses and exclamations—of fainti 
fighting, and setting houses on_ fire. 
The entrances and exits, the inei- 
dents, speeches, &c. are introduced by 
soft, solemn, or discordant music, as 
the nature of the case may require; 
and the whole ends to the satisfacti 
of all parties—particularly the audi- 
ence. 

We must really beg to be excused, 
if we leave the detailed criticism of 
such productions as these to Mr $. 
Kemble himself—who appears desire 
ous of taking the affair out of our 
hands. He seems to have established 
a daily magazine for that purpose, at 
the foot of the play-bills. We confess 
that he is much better ye for 
the task than we are, and the place he 
has chosen is much better fitted for it 
than this. We are, therefore, very 
much disposed to say to him, “ Tak 
mine office :” for though “ to be di 
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rect and honest,” is “‘ safe” enough in 
these cases, it is by no means either 
pleasant or profitable—Mr S. Kemble 
tells us every day, that this drama has 


‘met with extraordinary success, and 


that it is applauded by the ‘‘ whole 
audience.” We cannot deny the fact. 
Indeed, he had the best means of 
judging, if he chose to employ them— 
for w we saw the piece on its 
second performance, there was plenty 
of room. even for him to have gone 
about at his ease, and collected the 
opinion of every body in the house. 
This. at once , temple, and tomb, 
of the “ legitimate drama,” now ge- 
nerally answers to Milton’s exquisite 
description of a very different p 


it 

a A pillar’d shade, high over-arch’d, 
With echoing walks between.” —— 

_, This state of things cannot last long. 
The concern could hardly keep its 
head above water last season ; and now 
that the precious committee who con- 
duct its affairs have slung Mr S. Kem- 
ble, like a dead weight about its neck, 
it must sink :—and what is worse, it 
deserves to sink. It would be a dis- 
grace to the taste and judgment of the 
metropolis, if a theatre managed as 
this is,* should continue to be patro- 
nised or frequented. Its company of 
performers would, after making two 
or three exceptions, disgrace a third 
rate country town; the novelties it 





* We refer to its general management— 
not to Mr K.’s stage management in parti- 
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brings forward are, generally speaking, 
totally worthless and conseamptieiy 
and the means it employs to attract 
the public attention are (to say the 
least of them) mean and disreputable. 
‘The managers commenced last. season, 
by putting forth an enormous puff, for 
the purpose of puffing their imtention 
whee x moc are - we . In the depth 
of their sbi i 

amare = ate ribera-p torch 
formance of a successful play—much 
less of an unsuctesstil onedid not 
underline the bills with a puffing 
panegyric on its merits—and therefore 
(not on account of the taste or reason 
of the thing, but, therefore) they 
pledge themselves to’ discontinue the 
practice. It was disrespectful to the 
public, they said, and disreputable to 
themselves. They were quite right. 
But how have they kept their words ? 
By now putting forth more extrava- 
gant than ever, with the addition 
of their being written in the most vul- 
gar and illiterate style. After the suc- 
cess of Brutus, we used tomeet, atevery 
turning, men bearing about placards 
upon a pole, stating, that “ the mag- 
nificently splendid” tragedy of Brutus 
was performing every night, &c.— 
and we have scarcely seen a play bill this 
season, that has not contained addresses 
to the public, which were absolutely 
false in grammar and in fact, and 
which would have been highly imper- 
tinent and disgusting, even if they had 
been well-written and true.—We have 
hastily glanced at this subject, and as 
willingly quit it. 





THE OPERA. 
No I. 


King’s Theatre-—Tux success of the 
two last seasons is, we believe, unpre- 
cedented in the history of this estab- 
lishment, and the cause is obviously the 
great eminence of the performers. The 
music of Mozart, which has occasioned 
a kind of epidemic, could never alone 
have produced this revolution in public 
feeling: the people of England will have 
their eyes, as well as their ears, grati- 
fied ; it is not enough that an air shall 
be performed in the very finest style, 
they will know why it is sung at all ; 
in short, unless the entertainment be, 
in every sense of the word, dramatic, 
it has but little chance of pleasing the 
British taste. It is on this account 


that the works of Mozart alone are po~ 
pular, and that concerts are exclusive- 
ly frequented by the higher classes of 
society. The production of Don Gio- 
vanni did more for the proprietors than 
all the efforts of phar ears. Every 
one knew the om of this celebrated 
drama, therefore all pretended to judge 
of the excellence of the music. Never 
before had so much talent been com~ 
bined to give effect to an opera; ma- 
nagers were formerly content to have 
a primo ‘Tenore and a prima Donna 
for every piece, serious or comic, and 
the subordinate characters were almost 
invariably beneath notice. But assoonas 
this absurd system was abandoned, the 
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pularity. The house 

rformance, 

, if ever, 

going before ; and that 

usic, which had hitherto been con- 

fined to the admiration of the select 

circles, became oe even to i 

ity in all. That the ius of the 

oe rd had not a principal share in 

this revolution no one will attempt to 

deny ; unaided, however, by excellent 

acting, as well as singing, it never 

could have produced the same effects. 

We are old enough to remember the 

first public performance of Mozart's 
music in London. 

Mrs Billington produced “ La Cle- 
menza di Tito” for her benefit, and 
we have for that divine work all the 
attachment of a first love. That opera, 
however, with the exception of her 
own part of Vitellia, was very ill per- 
formed ; even Braham was tame, and 
maudlin in the extreme,‘ in the char- 
acter of Sesto ; and it is impossible to 
recollect, with becoming gravity, the 
gentleman who used to enact the noble- 
minded Titus. This opera should 
have been reserved for the season 1817 ; 
no one who then saw will ever forget 
it. The admirable performance of 
Crivelli in the part of the emperor, 
and Madame Camporesi’s Sesto—were, 
to our thinking, the perfection of the 
lyric art. Every other character was 
sustained with almost equal excellence; 
it was therefore, in all ‘ts parts, the 
only complete opera we ever witnessed. 
We have now lost, with one caception, 
all those performers with whom we 
were so much gratified during that 
season. Crivelli has been replaced by 
Garcia, and perhaps by Placci—for 
Madame Camporesi, Miss Corri has 
been substituted—and Madame Fodor 
has given place to Madame Georgi 
Bellochi. Why all this radical reform 
has taken place, we shall not presume 
to Uetermine, but it will, in the course 
of the season, appear to have been ex- 
ceedingly impolitic in the manager to 
break up such a company. Already 
have the subscribers become dissatis- 
fied ; meetings have been called, and 
statements required and obtained. The 
extravagant demands of singers and 
dancers, have been the topic of com- 
mon animadversion,—the improve- 
ments on the outside of the house have 
however assumed a most formidable 
aspect—the inside has likewise been 
daubed over in a manner which is 


CMarch - 
ually at variance with sense 
and good taste ; and, after py 
the season commenced on the night of 
Tuesday, 26th January, with L’Jtali. 
ana in Algieri, composed by the cele. 
brated Rossini. This is a piece which 
we cannot suppose to be tolerable in 
any country, without the assistance of 
excellent music ; it is an awkward come ° 
bination of the farce of the Sultan, with 
an excellent scene in “‘ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” which is in this opera 
as absurd as it is absurdly managed, 
As it is quite indispensable to have a 
young gentleman in love, we have, of 
course, Sig. Garcia, who sings y 
amorously, and very beautifully. A 
lively Italian lady, who is a captive at 
.Igiers, like Roxalana, makes a fool of 
the silly sultan of the place ; and theres 
fore, Madame Georgi Bellochi makes 
her first appearance in England to 
torment Sig. Placci, who sings very 
seriously for the first time, his 
cold. Ambrogetti is, as in duty bound, 
a buffoon-admirer of the same lady, 
and is, somehow or other, constituted 
by the aforesaid bey, or sultan, a pa- 
pataci, a sort of dignity which is not 
very well understood, or defined, and 
Mesdemoiselles Corri and Mori enact 
the very insipid sultana and confi- 
dante. 

All this nothingness, however, gives 
occasion to some excellent acting, and 
we shall, as shortly as possible, notice 
what appeared to us most worthy of 
remark, The newspapers had, as usu- 
al, in some degree prepared us for 
what we were to expect from the De- 
butante Bellochi, and aware as we are, 
from our knowledge of the springs by 
which they are moved, how faithful 
are those Aonest chroniclers, we must 
cordially confess that we were agree= 
ably disappointed. This lady sings 
much better than we had been told she 
did, and her acting was superior to 
any thing we have at present on our 
national stage. It would be difficult 
perhaps to characterise it; it is in fact 
a style, and not a manner, of acting,: 
and is peculiar, as far as we know, to 
the foreign stage. It is, at the same 
time, so sensible, so true, that perhaps 
the very rarity of its occurrence in- 
duced us to form a higher estimate of 
its merit. Madame Bellochi is, with- 
out doubt, in broad comedy, the best 
actress we have seen on the Italian 
stage ; but the part which shesustainsin 
this opera, although it be that on which 
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the whole of the plot depends, is in 
fact very poor, and the music, albeit 

and brilliant, is not such as we 
can dwell upon with any thing like 
affectionate remembrance. ‘There are, 
however, here and there several fine 
airs, and the trio which concludes the 
first act, beginning “ Pria di dividerct 
da voi Signori,” although it appears to 
us to be almost the same with a finale 
by the same composer, in the self-same 
place in the Barbiere di Seviglia, is 
altogether so cheerful—so peculiar—so 
uproarious, if we may be allowed the 
expression, that it pleased us beyond 
any thing of that kind we have heard 
for a considerable time. A Bravura in 
the second act, 

*¢ Pensa alla patria é intrepido 

Il tuo dovere adempi,” te 
was admirably executed by Madame 
Bellochi ; indeed, we never heard any 
thing which could more completely 
answer the wishes of both the author 
and composer. ; 

The part of Lindoro, the lover of 
this volatile lady, was very seriously 
performed by Sig. Garcia, who, dressed 
in the very appropriate costume of an 
officer in the Coldstream regiment of 
foot guards, warbled, on his entrance, 
a caratina, a stanza of which we shall 


gratify our readers by quoting, it runs 
thus : 


‘* Languir per una bella, 

E star ork-caf da quella 

E il piu crudel tormento, 

Che provar possa un cuor.” 
This singularly happy and original 
thought is spunoutinto the usual num- 
ber of verses, which go to make a legiti- 
mate full length fashionable love song. 
The music is composed expressly for 
the Signor, who does it so much justice 
in the performance. Garcia and Ros- 
sini are happily made for each other— 
the compositionsof the latter invariably 
remind us of something we have heard 
before. Weare not, however, learned 
enough on this subject to be able to 
state from whom he borrows with such 
freedom ; but we are like the Vicar of 
Wakefield, disposed ever and anon to 
exclaim, “‘ Surely we have heard some- 
thing of this before ;” although we are 
seldom fortunate enough to light upon 
the identical Ephraim Jenkinson. ‘The 
truth appears to be, that Rossini sel- 
dom takes the trouble of thinking for 
himself; he takes most of his ideas 
from the compositions of others, and 
by a happy adaptation, in the manner 
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of the dear defunct Michael Kelly of 
happy memory, he bestows it all as 
original upon his wondering admirers, 
There is however a wide difference be- 
tween these two gentlemen—Rossini is 
a@ man of que and. Kelly was not. 
The original compositions of the former 
are invariably beautiful, while those of 
the latter, if they ever-occur, are al- 
ways so questionable, that we know 
not if he has ever had credit for what 
actually belongs to him. The forte of 
Rossini is in his concerted pieces, and 
in that, as well as in every other ree 
spect, this opera is decidedly inferior 
to the Barbiere di Seviglia. 

Garcia is the perfection of the Flo- 
rid ; his embellishments, of the most 
simple air, are infinite ; and we will go 
so far as to say, that it appears to us 
he has adopted that. style to concéal 
the want of power and sostenuto in his 
voice. There is no recognising an air 
as sung by him. We remember his 
performance last year of one of the 
finest tenor songs in existence, “ Pria 
che spunti in ciel [ Aurora,” by Cimat- 
osa ; we then felt like David in the 
Rivals, “‘ If we had not been at the 
pearing, we should not have known 
the dish again.” This gentleman is 
however a good comic actor, and in his 
style an accomplished singer, conse- 

uently a great acquisition to this 
theatre. We do protest, however, 
against his being engaged at the exe 
pense of Crivelli. Of Signor Placci we 
shall say nothing until he has recover- 
ed from his cold ; he appears, as far 
as we have been able to judge, a sen- 
sible actor—he is, at any rate, a good 
looking man. 
. If we were to judge from the fre- 
quency of repetition, the opera we are 
next to mention must be in high esti- 
mation. Of “ La Modista Raggira- 
trice,” our contemporaries have almost 
universally spoken in terms of unqua~ 
lified reprobation. The materials of the 
piece are indeed of the slightest kind, 
and such as would scarcely constitute 
a farce on our own stage. Itis briefl 
this : a very engaging lady keeps a mil« 
liner’s shop; she has two pretty ap- 
ntices (Corti and Mori), and two 
overs, the one a fencing master (Gar- 
cia), and the other an apothecary 
(Angrisani) ; there is likewise a third 
gentleman (Ambrogetti), who is the 
parish schoolmaster, simple in wit and 
manners, to whom the aforesaid milli- 
ner is attached, but who has no idea of 
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his own happiness, and who is most in- 
tent upon teaching his little boys their 
ence. This pe is at once 
the butt of the lady, and the instru- 
ment by which she effects her purpose 
of marrying the two young ladies to 
her rejected lovers. He is at last, by 
the plain dealing of the lady, aware of 
his own importance, and in a manner, 
ae we believe, to the stage, he 
es the impassioned husband of 
the fair intriguante, and the other two 
gentlemen transfer, in the happiest 
manner, all their affections to the two 
tices. 

There was one scene in this play 
which we confess was not much to our 
taste, in which Madame Perlina, the 
Modista in question, substitutes her 
lovets for three blocks, which she 
adorns with caps and bonnets, in the 
last and most approved taste. We 
have not seen any thing which appear- 
ed to us more ludicrous or ridiculous ; 
the opera, however, went off with con- 
siderable effect. Madame Bellochi was 
the soul of whim and intrigue; she 
personated the milliner with the hap- 
piest effect; indeed, without the ex- 
cellent acting of herself, and Ambro- 
getti in the schoolmaster, the piece 
would not have been suffered. We 
cannot say that the music of Paisiello 
is in fault, for very little of it was re- 
tained ; the principal, and certainly the 
most effective airs, were taken from 
other authors; that, for instance, in 
which Bellochi was so loudly applaud- 
ed, “ Di piacer mi balza il cor,” is 
from La Garza Ladra, by Rossini ; it 
is one of the happiest efforts of this 
composer—joyous and full of heart 
—and it communicated to the audi- 
ence a great portion of that delight 
which was so evidently felt by the 
singer, whose apparent enjoyment 
of her own performance could not 
be mistaken—it was enthusiastic, and 
as remote from conceit as truth is 
from falsehood. Notwithstanding that 
this could be understood comparatively 
= (as, most assuredly, eight-tenths 

those who attend the opera do not 
understand even the ] ), it was 
thoroughly appreciated, and applause 
was never more heurtily or more de- 
servedly bestowed ; the conclusion of 
this piece is ill defined and abrupt. 

Ambrogetti’s acting surpassed an 
thing we have hitherto seen hina 
do—his quict unconsciousness when 
Perlina, his mistress, is making the 
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most direct attacks upon his 
total abandonment to his fate when he 
is made the object of her ridicule, and 
invested with a woman's cap, his se. 
rious pee ap to the “Shade of 
Cicero,” while in this situation, were 
worthy of a better cause. It is in 
such characters that this gentleman is 
very ea He here appeared to have 
given up his excessive msity te 
feiiovnery, and to have raised 1 hint 
very high in the estimation of all ‘those 
who were capable of feeling what he 
did: he had little indeed to sing, but 
that was well done, and in perfect 
keeping. ‘ 

On Saturday, 27th February, a 
full house was, as usual, a 
the yar eat of J! Don Giovan« 
ni. This was generally supposed (al- 
though there be in fect nothg in her 
part to justify the opinion), a trial of 
Bellochi’s strength. She had a bad 
cold (indeed we never knew a eapital 
singer without one). She delighted, 
although from our knowledge of her 
talents, she by no means surprised ws. 
In Zerlina, Madame Fodor was lively, 
engaging, nay, even in some measure, 
elegant ; but there was always in 
thing she did a marked attention to 
her dress, or to her own person, which 
was paramount, and she was indebted 
to her sweet and true voice, and comely 
appearance, for the great ait of 
plause she uniformly obtained. 
personal qualifications we are not dis 
posed to compare the two ladies ; but 
in point of talent, there is the same 
difference between them that there was 
between Mrs Jordan and any comic 
actress of her time, or since. adame — 
Bellochi possesses, in an eminent dee 
gree, that downright, sensible, appa. 
rently thoughtless and hearty manner 
which was the inimitable charm of 
Mrs Jordan; this is ‘obviously the 
greatest compliment we can pay to an 
actress, and it is that which rende 
Bellochi decidedly superior to Fodor. 
In the part now under consideration, 
Madame Fodor was considered as sue 
preme, from the natural prejudice in 
favour of the person who originally 
plays a part successfully. Every one 
who succeeds is looked upon as invae . 


ding that ground which is preser 
tively the ht of another. Populat 


feeling was therefore a spring-tide in 
favour of Madame Fodor, and yet Mae 
dame Bellochi had both the courage 
and the talent to turn these disadvan- 
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tages of her situation to account. 
Here, as in the two parts she had pre- 
viously acted, her thorough knowledge 
of her ession was conspicuous. 
Ever busy—ever attentive, there was 
no pause—no blank left; her songs 
came trippingly off the tongue, and 
those et wea best what she did were 
the best pleased. . The very dress 
she wore was at once so characteristic 
and becoming, that she did away that 
impression of want of taste which her 
first appearance seemed so astoundingly 
to announce. So well did her man- 
ners and character correspond, that 
even the curtsies she made upon the 


pr og of her every song, were those - 


a lively unabashed country girl. 
We may be accused of over-weening 
admiration of this ted but the oc- 
casion justifies it. en Don Gio- 
vanni accosts ‘her, the whole soul of 
Bellochi appeared to be absorbed in 
admiration of his fine feathers and 

y Clothes ; when he took her by the 
and and began talking his usual soft 
nonsense, her wonder and delight 
broke out in little half-uttered excla- 
mations, and her happiness seemed 
at its height, when, pointing off, he 
says— 

* Quel Casinetto é mio—soli saremo, 
E li grogello mio, ci sposeremo.” 
The duetto of La ce darem, la mano” 
followed with its usual effect ; it is 
haps more in character than any 
thing of this kind in existence; and 
the more we know of life, the more 
we are convinced of this fact. We 
are unwilling to detain our readers by 
extending our remarks on this subject ; 
but we hope to be excused while we 
trespass for a moment to point out the 
contrast between Bellochi and her pre- 
decessor in the whole business of the 
part. The one was all attention and 
animation even while she listened, and 
the other appeared always pettish and 
sullen if any one sung except herself. 
But what shall we say of the Lepo- 
rello of Signior Romero? If this gen- 
tleman be intended as the legitimate 
successor of Naldi, we have only to 
say, that we did not think he could 
have had a successor inferior to him- 
selfin the part ; the present incum- 

t has the rare merit of being in- 
comparably the worst singer we ever 
heard, and the worst actor ever in- 
flicted upon us ; he was perfectly ap« 
pr » and we shall not add to his 
er the manager’s mortification. Public 
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feeling has induced Naldi to quit the 
stage, and we, in the simplicity of our 
ignorance, thought that Placci was to 
replace him—but it seems we are wide 
of the mark. From first to last Naldi 
was overrated ; the late Mr Goold an- 
nounced him in the bills of 1806 as 
** the first Buffo Caricato in Europe ;” 
for many years he was a great favour- 
ite, and in certain comic old gentlemen, 
he mc be truly said to be without 
a rival; of late years, however, he 
has become so insufferably careless, 
or indifferent, (to say nothing of the 
failure of his voice) that we must con- 
fess our satisfaction on his retirement. 

His hp ee one of the best char- 
acters in the whole Opera Buffa, was 
so inefficient, so little what it ought 
to be, or even what he himself was 
capable of making it, that we never 
could endure him in thecharacter. The 
music of it, whether Leporello sings by 
himself, or in concert with others, is 
the finest in the piece. The intro- 
duction, when he is waiting in the 
dark for his master, and the subse- 
quent scene with Don Giovanni and 
Donna Anna, are perhaps unequalled 
in music, and would alone place Mo- 
zart in the same rank with the great- 
est dramatic genius of any age. Were 
we to go through with the part, we 
should be constrained to use the lan- 
guage of unvarying and perhaps ex- 
travagant panegyric. The recitativo, 
the whole business, demand a certain 
tact, and knowledge of life and char- 
acter, unknown to, or at least unex- 
pressed by Naldi. Of his parts in the 
duetts, ‘* Eh via Buffoon,” and “e 
Statua Gentilissima,” he made liter- 
ally nothing. What, therefore, can 
be said of a successor with the before- 
mentioned qualifications? The piece 
has been withdrawn, no doubt, with a 
view to supplying the deficiencies, and 
we hope the manager will see the pro- 
priety of giving the part to Angrisani, 
who has deservedly become a favourite 
of the public ;—he is a most unpre- 
suming sensible actor, and has one of 
the finest bass voices we ever heard. 
Should this change take place, how= 
ever, who can sing the music of the 
Commendatore? or who supply the 
place of the simple-hearted Masetto? 
Begrez was, with the exception of a 
want of power, the very person re« 
quired for Don Ottavio, the walking 
gentoo. The voice of this pers 
ormer is more sm to a drawing< 

4 
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perio age. + theatre ; and we 
could not help feeling the loss of our 
favourite Crivelli, who used, good- 
naturedly to perform a part so much 
beneath his great powers ; it was like 
John Kemble playing Percy ip the 
Castle Spectre. Miss i, who, 
since Camporesi’s departure, has been 
the Donna Anna, is considerably im- 

ved. Previously to this young la- 
sm ce, her friends had the 
imprudence to excite the most extra- 
vagant expectations of the public. She 
was, "in short, a perfect Catalani, a 
better musician, and in every et 
more correct ; and this we ourselves 
heard from the highest musical autho- 
rity. Our own experience had taught 
us to believe this, with certain limita- 
tions ; and as we expected, so it fell 
out. We were er on the night 
of her debit, and had then en oppor- 
tunity of forming a tolerably correct 
estimate of the lady’s powers. <A great 
deal that we had been told was true. 
She has an extraordinary voice, an 
accurate ear, and taste and judgment 
perhaps beyond her years—every re- 
quisite, in short, for her profession, 
excepting only that which is indispen- 
sable, the ession of which would 
have made her all she was said to be, 
and without which her other talents 
have not at all times secured her a 

tient hearing. She has no soul—un- 
uckily this cannot be acquired. Miss 
Corri must therefore be content to be 
what she is, a second rate personage, 
and her friends are now, doubtless, of 
the same opinion with the public. 
There is a lady, who, by mere force 
of talent, is acquiring a certain portion 
of favour. We always hear Miss 
Hughes with pleasure. She sings 


The Opera. 


with t truth and energy, 
not difficult to ascertain wh 
bens. beets rather end 3 
prov e fact is, is neither 
young nor handsome. is, hows 
ever, 80 invariably correct, 
tentive, and so much in her 
ete ny see Donna 

tter ormed. Ambrogefti 
been so be-Roscius’d and bepraised in 
Don Giovanni, that it is as if we pull. 
ed an old house about our ears, to 
any thing against him; but truth 
the only thing of real value in this 
world; we shall therefore candidly 
confess our onaeime —_ it is from 
beginning to end a ver performe 
ance ; there is nothing of the di 
ted grandee about him but his dress 
his manners are more 
those of his valet ; and he hawls the 
women about the s more like @ 
tavern blood, than the noble insinina. 
ting cavalier he calls himself—/ “Up 
nobil cavalier, qual io mi vauto.” ) No 
one can easily be less seductive, and, 
fortunately for us, the ladies ate of 
our opinion. He is disqualified both 
by nature and art for this character; he 
is tually playing monkey tricks, 
and is upon a footing of the most de. 
basing familiarity with his servants 
and yet, such has been the fascination 
of his bold lively manner, that the 
performance of this single part did 
more for him in London in one ni 
than all the former efforts of his 
could do for him on the continent 
His part in this piece should be Le 
porello, if he had voice to sing it; 
and could we choose our represetitte 
tion of Don Giovanni, we 
without hesitation, pronounce it write 
ten for Tramezzani. 





GLORVINA’S 


Srm CHARLES—GLORVINA. 
Sir C. Glorvina! Glorvina, beware of 
the day, . 
When the QUARTERLY meets thee in bat- 
: tle array !— 
For thy volumes, all damned, rush unread 


on my sight, 
Ghurvtont claorlan’ chi thiekene pou velse! 
See ! see, where the witty and wise about 
town 
aadaee oy ” ‘oremost shall 
as. wie 8 trample 
aa eee 


And @noxer, in spleen, may pursue thee 
. again ! 


WARNING. 


But hark, in this dread preparation for wat, 
What lady to Paris flies frantic and far !— 
Tis mine, Doctor Morean’s, my bride 
may not wait, 
So heavy are hissing the arrows of fate l= 
In vain, for the Quarterly visits thee theres 
And its pages are read with » sigh of des 
Weep, fady ! thy prospects are faded—un- 
done— , 
Oh, —), but thy tears only add to their 
For their black ink is poison—a dagger theit 


pen,— 
And the book they once stab, may not wake 
en again ! 





: to 
Glor. Go ago 
Or if Gifford and Croker so dreadful appear, 
Go, crouch from the war, like a recreant 


Or, draw my silk shaw! o’er thy organs of 
Sir C. Ha ! laughest thou, old lady, thy 
‘ husband to scorn ? 


! 

on the wing of the eagle go 
? 
Let her dread the fierce spoilers who watch 

* in the north !— : 

Let her fly from the anger of Jeffrey’s sure 
Ah! So let her speed—for the havoc is 
‘ { 


Jonel and wild is m lady’s abode ! 
And cursed by spell Will force her 
abroad ! 


Ah, wh: when hermansion is desert and cold, 
Ts Dublin too hot this fair lady to hold? — 
While carriages roll thro’ the street of Kil- 


Due sees the GREzN, and due north 

; to the SquaRE, 

Will none check their steeds, as in triumph 
they prance, 

At the door of the travelling lady from 
France ?— 

Woe! lady! bad ever is followed by worse, 

And the demon was with thee, whose bless- 
ing is curse ! 

For evil hath scandal been arming thy 

Glinvien 1 the dings of thy glory ie sung ! 

ie : 

Ah! fashion beholds thee—to scoff and to 
spurn !— 

Return to thy dwelling—all lonely return !— 

Glor. False wizard, avaunt !—I have mar- 

shalled my clan, 

Their pens are a thousand—their genius is 
one ! 

They mock thy prescriptions !—they laugh 
at thy breath, 

Go! preach to thy patients of danger and 
death ! 


Then walseme be Croker—his smile or his 
frown 


And welcome be Crawley—-we'll trample 
them down ! 


Their colour shall vary from yellow to blue, 


Like the cover of Constable’s famous Review ! 
When my heroes impassioned for victory 


strain, 
Sir Richard the learned !—and Ensor the 
- vain! 
All active, all armed, in their author’s ar- 
tay !—.* 
Sir C. Glorvina, Glorvina, beware of the 
day ! 


* The text is certainly here incorrect, nor 
can I, from any manuscript, supply a reading 
on which we can rely with certainty—‘‘ All 
armed in their author’s array.” —What can 
this mean ? it implies a direct contradiction, 
which has, however, led me to the true 





Glorvina’s Warning. 
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*T was my studies in youth gave me mystical 
And the ae of the Future in fear I 


TIME trembles in pain, as his pulses I feel, 

Dat ie te Sere eS mapa. 
veal ! 

I tell thee, that Lowdown with laughter will 
ring, 

When the blood-hounds of Murray at 

FLORENCE shall spring !— 

Ho! Cotrurn! arouse thee, arouse thee 
with 


speed, ; 
And arm thy gazette—’tis a moment of 
need !— 
Ho! Maeéa Oe, gor Maca !.—-awaken 
each sprite 
Raise—raise your oak-crutches to cover her 


ight ! 
Oh! woul tasty beak rene witeapet nad 
Like — unbound on 2 dust-covered 





reading—‘* unarmed”—though I have not 
ventured to give it a place in the text—the 
lady says, her heroes are “* unarmed,” i. e. 
(as she proceeds to explain) “ in their 
author’s array”—in the peculiar dress of 
their profession as authors, ‘* cedant arma 
toga." — . 

This was first suspected by Mr 
Theob pts one press alteration, which, 
while it furnishes an intelligible meaning, 
loses sight altogether of the poetry, as is too 
often the case with verbal critics. By look- 
ing to the work, which it is evident our im- 
mortal poet had in his eye during the whole 
of this prophecy, we may perhaps be led to 
the true reading, 

“* All plaided and plumed in their tartan 
array,” is the original line ;, while compar- 
ing this with the line which stands in the 
text, it occurred to me that our poet wrote, 

** Ill-paid, "tis presumed—in their au- 
thor’s array.” From their appearing * in 
their author’s array,” she not unnaturally 
infers, that the auxiliaries on whose aid she 
relies, are ill-paid. The Oxford Editor bas 
silently printed—** inactive alarm.”—War- 
burton. 


This is one of the passages where we do 
not know which to admire most, the imagi- 
nation of the author, or the ingenuity of the 
critic; but after the best consideration I 
could give the passage, the emendation ap- 

ars to me rather acute than true; the 

eroine of our dialogue means to say, the 
activity of her champions is such, that they 
proceed at once to the field, without changing 
their ordinary dress—I once thought that we 
might ps read, ‘* All armed, though 
in authors array”—meaning that her de- 
fendants were not, as the is, out of 
elbows ; but it is more easy to plaus- 
ible corrections, than to interpret the words 
which maintain stubbornly their place in 
the text: and the critic should not forget, 
that deviation from the language of the au- 
thor, more frequently indicates ignoranee 
than ingenuity.—Jolnson. 
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But mourn! for a darker departure is near— 

The wise —— and the witty shall 
sneer 

And she, that fair lady whose home is the 
LakE,* 

With sworded Str ArTHUR, thy doom 
shall partake, 

In vain shall she combat for MoRGAN LE 
Fay.t+ 


Glor. Down, soothless insulter, I scorn 
what you say ! 





*«s That fair lady, whose home is the Lake.” 


The heroine, who, as she says, is 
# gieeel_ in 0 definite mak authors, 

in no undistinguished circle of society,” 
appears rather provoked at this passage, as 
may be gathered from her reply. The al- 
lusion appears to be to the in the 
Mort d’ Arthur, that relates Sir Arthur’s ad- 
ventures with the Lady of the Lake. See 
also ** A Treatise on Bathing,” by Sir A. 
Clarke, Knight of the Bath Temple at Dub- 
lin, sold by the author—half price to bathers. 


+ ‘* Morgan le Fay.” 

«‘ And the other sister, Morgan le Fay, 
was put to school in a nunnery ; and there 
she learned so much, that she was a great 
clerk of necromancy ; and after that she 
was wedded to King Urience, of the land of 
Gore.” —King Arthur, &c. page 4. 


Glorvina’s Warning. 






What ages of rapture roll fair to my sight t 
hie: 


What to come swim before i: 
‘ght to 7 

Behold thro’ the curtains of fate as I look, 

O’DonNEL !—and flirting with young Lax. 


La Rooxcn !— 
With Bertram is waltzing Gior 
the fair ! : ph. 


And Ina is wrestling with Lapy Cray. 
CARE !* 

Near apostate HEMEY 4 see IMOGEN’s face} 

Qh never a ball such a galliard did grace! 

In the beauty of fame they return to my 
sight !— 

Be they saved—be they damned—I will 
write—I will write ! 





* Ida of Athens—from the robust frame, 
and out-of-door habits of Lady Clancare, 
the reader may be apprehensive of Ida’s not 
being a match for her—this ethereal crea. 
ture, however, had the advantage most 
probably of much practice. The reader 
cannot forget how often she is described ag 
retiring to the gymnasium—sometimes she 
ie poled to us as engaged there at her 

i !—from this circumstance, we 
posed the gynaceum might have been in- 
tended by the learned authoress, but this 
line appears to prove that we were mistaken, 
and we are anxious to acknowledge our er. 
ror in the most public manner. 





ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN PUGILISM, STATUARY, PAINTING, POETRY, 
AND POLITICS. 


Tue grave peaceable folks of Scot- 
land, who, it must be confessed, are 
rather slow at a joke, cannot for their 
souls perceive the wit of pugilism. It 
is, on the contrary, spoken of with the 
deepest horror, as something mon- 
strous and unnatural, and we have 
more than once heard the inferiority 
of the English to the Scotch asserted 
on the sole ground, that the former are 
a boxing people. 

That Christians, Jews, or Pagans, 
must, by the very necessity of their 
nature, either box or stab one another, 
we see no good reason for believing— 
and our own admiration of pugilism 
is not forced upon us at the horns of 
a dilemma. e cannot, for example, 
think that a jealous Italian would re- 
frain from the use of the stiletto, 
though pugilism were to flourish in 
Italy. Thecharacter of the Englishexhi- 
bits itself in the ring no doubt,—but if 
they indeed be a more chivalrous peo- 
ple than they were a century ago, we 
really cannot so gratify our love of 
guafiten at the expense of truth, as 
to attribute that imprevement, in any 
great degree, to the “ heroic wisdom” 
of Slack and Broughton. 


But though we are far from 
ing to erat of tveasheen al 
attribute all that is _—— excel- 
lent in the English character to beef 
and boxing, we hold ourselves at a 
still greater distance from them who 
see, in the increase of prize-fighting, 
symptoms of a deterioration of na- 
tional spirit, and omens of eminent 
ruin. It is our opinion, and it isan 
opinion that we have not formed on 
light consideration, that the art of pu« 
gilism can effect the stability of an 
empire only by means of the influence 
which it exerts over the intellectual 
and moral character of a people, 
through the medium of the imagina- 
tion and the fine arts. 

If ever the art of statuary be restor- 
ed to its ancient glory it will be in 
England. Undoubtedly there may 
have been something in the mythologi- 
cal religion of Greece peculiarly ta- 
vourable to the growth of this art— 
but, after all, the chief advantage which 
the ancient sculptor possessed over the 
modern, was that of beholding the 
naked body in contention as well as 
in repose. Jackson, Gulley, Crib, 


Carter, Gregson, Oliver, Neate, Cooper, 
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and the other “‘ big ones,” are fit to 
peel against any Greek that ever en- 
tered a ring of old—and we repeat, 
that if statuary ever comes to perfec- 
tion in this island, we must look for 
the true causes of it to Moulsey Hurst, 
or to Wormwood-Scrubs. 

There is an intimate connexion be- 
tween statuary and painting—and 
could we once see the former flourish- 

under the benign influence of pu- 
, no doubt it would impart its 
vigour to the sister art. Landscape 
inting seems to us to be acquiring 
an undue ascendency over historical. 
Now nothing would so elevate histori- 
cal painting as pict ue warfare. 
Unfortunately, the art of war now-a- 
days, (as the game of war is played by 
soldiers, ) is far from being productive of 
picturesque effects. But we cannot ima- 
gineasubject better adapted for histori- 
cal painting than the ring at somegreat 
national pugilistic contest—such, for 
example, as that between Randal and 
Turner, on which the honour of Ire- 
land and Wales hung—a subject, in- 
deed, fitted to awaken all the most 
powerful passions of the human soul. 

Itis plain that we arenot now writing 
aregular essay on the scope and tenden- 
cy of pugilism, after the fashion of 
Mr Napier’s celebrated essay on the 
scope and tendency of the writings of 
Lord Bacon. We do not pretend to 
understand the art of boxing so well 
as he does that of reasoning by induc- 
tion ; we throw out merely a few hints 
as food for speculation, but cannot ex- 
pect that the attention of the world 
will be so rivetted to them as it was to 
the original Illustrations of that eru- 
dite philosopher. 

If, however, pugilism may thus ma- 
nifestly exert a highly beneficial in- 
fluence on statuary and painting, it 
can scarcely fail of being friendly to 

try. Indeed, as yet, its effects on 
the poetry ef England have been more 
visible than on any of the other 
fine arts. Some of our best pugilists 
are likewise among our best poets, and 
the name of Bob Gregson has at least 
as fair a chance of immortality as that 
of Leigh Hunt. 

Pugilism seems to have acted on 
poetry chiefly through the medium of 
its slang language. It has enriched 
the diction of poetry (which, notwith- 
standing the preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads, we and Bob Gregson think 
essentially different from that of prose), 
with a vast accession of * choice set 


terms,” for which there is absolutely 
no equipollent in any of the other lan- 

of Europe. Above all, it has 
introduced into poetry new images, 
and given to almost all representations 
of “ sensuous forms” a vividness, 
and, if we may use the expression, a 
palpability for which we may look in 
vain throughout the works of the finest 
spirits anterior to the pugilistic era of 
English poetry. 

The influence of pugilism on politics 
is a subject on which we are unwill- 
ing to touch—for we reserve it for an 
essay to be read before the Speculative 
Society of Edinburgh. We may onl 
remark, that the late trial of strengt 
between Mr Lamb and Mr Hobhouse 
proved how intimately connected pu- 
gilism is with the freedom of election, 
and the independence of Parliament. 
Indeed, we understand thdt Caleb 
Baldwin has the entire disposal of two 
seats ; while Turner, through his late 
defeat by Randal, the Nonrareit, 
has lost almost all his parliamentary 
influence. 

We hope that these few remarks 
will serve to comfort, by a more cheer- 
ing and benign philosophy, the minds 
of those who have hitherto been wont 
to talk of the brutality and cruelty of 
pugilism. It is plain, that the more 
art the less brutality, and really to 
see a man knocked down in England 
does one’s heart good. As to cruelty, 
surely boxing is not half so bad as the 
skinning of eels. And as to manners, 
we never drink a bottle of claret with 
Mr Jackson, or eat a beef-steak with 
Tom Belcher, without feeling that of 
pugilism, as of the other fine arts, may 
with all truth be said, 

‘* Ingenuas didicesse fideliter artes 

Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros.’’ 

A sentiment thus beautifully trans- 
lated by Bob Gregson : 

** A knowledge of the pugilistic art 

To manner gives the softness of the heart.” 


We have been led into these “ high 
and noble fancies,” by a late volume 
of the pugilistic school, entitled “‘ ‘Tom 
Crib’s Memorial to Congress, &c.” 
from which we shall now make a few 
extracts. In the Preface, which is 
written by a gentleman, modestly call- 
ing himself “‘ One of the Fancy,” we 
have the following excellent remarks 
on the “ flash language.” 

And now, with respect to that peculiar 
language called Flash, or St Gilcs’s Greek, 
in which Mr Crib’s Memorial and the 
other articles in the present yolume are 
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written, I beg to trouble the reader with a 
few observations. As this lan- 


was y invented, and is still 
ered, like the cipher of the diplomatists, for 
purposes of secrecy, and as a means of elud- 
pe Seah gree} a certain class of per- 
sons called flaschicé, » or in eo 
language, Bow-street it is subject 
of course to continual ch and et oy) 
petually either altering the meaning o' 
words, or adding new ones, ing as the 
great object secrecy renders it t to 
have recourse to such innovations. In this 
respect, also, it resembles the y 
ef kings and ambassadors, who by a con- 
tinual change of cipher contrive to baffle the 
inquisitiveness of the enemy. But, not- 
i ing the Protean nature of the 


its vocabulary has remained unchanged for 
eenturies, and many of the words used by 
the Canting in Beaumont and 
Fletcher,* and the Gipsies in Ben Jonson’s 
Masque,+ are still phnberg dey Fisg 
Gnoshics of and Tothill-fields. 
To prig is still to steal ;$ to ib, to beat ; 
tour, money; duds, es ;§ prancers 
horses ; bouzing-ken, an alehouse; cove, a 
fellow ; a sow’s baby, a pig, &c. &c. There 
are also several instances of the same term, 
preserved with a totally different significa- 
tion. Thus, to mill, which was originally 
** to rob,”’|} is now ‘* to beat or fight ;” and 
the word rum, which in Ben Jonson’s time, 
and even so late as Grose, meant fine and 


good, is now generally used for the very op- 
ite qualities ; as, ** he’s but a rum one,” 
&c. Most of the Cant phrases in Head's 


English Rogue, which was lished, I be- 
lieve, in 1666, would be intelligible to a 
Greek of the present day; though it must 





* In their amusing comedy of “ the Beg- 

*s Bush.” 

+ The Masque of the Gipsies Metamor- 

.—The Gipsy language, indeed, with 

the exception of such terms as relate to their 

iar customs, differs but little from 

regular Flash ; as may be seen by con- 

sulting the Vocabulary, subjoined to the 
Life of Bamfylde-Moor Carew. 

+ See the third Chapter, Ist Book of the 
History of Jonathan Wild, for ** an unde- 
niable testimony of the great antiquity of 
Priggism.” 

§ An angler for duds is thus described by 
De ** He carries a short staff in his 
hand, which is called a filch, having in the 
nab or head of it a ferme (that is to say a 
hole) into which, upon any piece ef service, 
when he goes a filching, he putteth a hooke 
of iron, with which hooke he angles at a 
window in the dead of night for shirts, 
smockes, or any other linen or woollen.” 
English Villanies. 

|| ** Can they cant or mill? are they mas- 
ters in their art ?”—Ben Jonson. To mill, 
however, sometimes signi *¢ to kill.” 
‘thus, to mill a bleating cheat, i. e. to kill a 


cp. 


be confessed that the Songs. which 
and Dekker have given would 
that ‘* Graiz gentis decus,” C 


both he 
Ballon 
For instance one of the dantad 


Bigg mut, bein Morts, and 
out, orts, and toure and toure, 
bs out, ee and toure ; 
or our are bing'd awast ; 
The bien Cove hath the lowe : 
sacs of Pagilion, the Fisch Largan 
science ilism, the Flash i 
indebted for a considerable eddition t0 in 
treasures. intend. 90 ienpansiite ih Satay 
scribe the operations of THe FANcyY with. 
out words of ionate en to do jus. 
tice to the subject, that we Pope and 
Cowper, in their translation of the Set-to in 
the Iliad, pressing words into the service 
which had seldom, I think, if ever, beep 
—_— = iat ho, male of: pete. Se 
lus F ope. 
Secure this hand shall his whole frame cone 
Mash all his bones and all his body pound, 
Cowper, in the same manner, translates 
+ ++ + « waonioy, ** pash’d him on 
the cheek ;” and, in describing the wrest. 
ling-match, makes use of a term, now more 
properly applied to a peculiar kind of blow,* 
of which Mendoza is supposed to have been 


the inventor. 

Then his wiles 
Forgat not he, but on the ham behind 
Chopp’d him. 
The writer also favours us with an 
analysis of a great national work which 
he has now on hand to be entitled, 
“ Parallel between Ancient and Mo-« 
dern Pugilism.” It is to be in ten 
chapters, and the contents of the cons 
cluding one are as follows : 

Chap. 10. considers the various arguments 
for and against Pugilism, advanced by writ- 
ers, ancient and modern.—A s e in- 
stance of either ignorance or wilful falsehood 
in Lucian, who, in his Anacharsis, has re- 
presented Solon as one of the warmest ad- 
vocates for Pugilism, whereas we know 
from Diogenes Laertius that that legislator 
took every possible pains to discourage and 
suppress it—Alexander the Great, too, taste- 
less enough to prohibit rHE Fancy, (Plu- 
tarch in Vit. )—Galen, in many parts of his 
works, but particularly in the Hortat. ad. 
Art. condemns the practice as enervating 
and pernicious.—On the other side, the 
testimonies in its favour, numerous. The 
greater number of Pindar’s Nemean Odes 
written in praise of pugilistic champions ;-— 





* «* A chopper is a blow, struck on the 
face with the back of the hand. Mendoza 
claims the honour of its invention, but un- 
justly : he certainly revived, and consider- 
ably improved it. It was practised long be- 
fore our time—Broughton occasionally used 
it; and Slack, it also appears, struck the 
chopper in giving the return in many of his 
battles.”’.-Boxiana, Ve 2 Ps 20. 
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, and Isocrates, though he represents Alcibi- 
sis a dspising the at, yet acknowledge 
rs were in high estima- 
Greece, and that those cities, 

ilists were born, became 


larry Harmer, Big Ben, Dutch Sam, &c. 
&c.—Ammianus oe tells . how 
religious an ious Empe- 
aa eantiie, aaaghll ia tin Settee, 
* pugilum® vicissim se concidentium per- 
fusorumque sanguine.”—To these are ad- 
ded-still more flattering testimonies, such as 
that of Isidorus, who calls Pugilism ‘ vir- 
tus,” as if par excellence ;+ and the yet more 
enthusiastic tribute with which Eustathius 
es the Pagans, of having enrolled 
their Boxers in the number of the Gods.— 
In short, the whole chapter is full of erudi- 
tion and vs; —from (whose 
very name smacks of pugilism) down to 
Boxiana and the Weekly Despatch, not an 
author on the subject is omi 
Though Tom Crib beat Bob Gregson 
on the plain of Moulsey, yet we think 
that Bob Gregson has beat Tom Crib on 
Mount Parnassus. The truth is, that 
though Tom is a thorough gentleman 
in the ring and the ern: he is 
apt to become a thorough blackguard 
when he takes the pen in his hand ; 
and, on a certain subject he is generally 
known to be insane. We are sorry to 
say, too, that we should have expected 
better politics from the Champion of 
England than we find in his Memorial. 
On this account we shall quote from 
Bob alone. It rarely indeed happens 
that a poet of such originality as Greg- 
son so excels in imitation. Really, we 
could have sworn that the following 
song had been written by Tom Moore. 


LINES TO MISS GRACE MADDOX, THE 
FAIR PUGILIST,} 
Written in imitation of the Style of Moore ; 
BY BOB GREGSON, P. P. 

§WEET Maid of the Fancy !—whose agles,§ 
adornin 

That beautifel cheek, ever budding like 
bowers, 

* Notwithstanding that the historian ex- 

ilum,” Lipsius is so anxi- 

is circumstance into his Ac- 





y 
have taken place in the gladiatorial combat. 
Lipsius never was at M Hurst. 

al. Sermon, lib. 1. cap. 2. 


lebrated George Maddox, 
seconded in more than one 
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Are bright as the gems that the frst Jew® 


Hawks round Covent-Garden, ’mid cart- 
loads of flowers ! 


Oh Grace of the Graces ! whose kiss to my lip 
Is as sweet as the brandy and tea, rather 
thinnish, 


That Knights of the Rumpad+ so rurally sip, 
At the first blush of ze the Tap of 
the Finish !¢ 


Ah, never be false to me, fair as thou art, 
Nor belie all the many kind things thou 


hast said ; 
The falsehood of other nymphs touches the 
Heart, ~ 
But THY /ibbing, my dear, plays the dev’ 
with the Head ! 


Yet, pt ie not prize, beyond honours 
A maid to whom Beauty such treasures 


has granted, 
That, e she not only has black eyes her- 


But can furnish a friend with a pair, too, 
if wanted ! 


Lord St-w-rT’s a hero (as many suppose), 
And the Lady he woos is a rich and a rare 
one ; 
His heart is in Chancery, every one knows, 
And so would his head be, if thou wert 
his fair one. 
Sweet Maid of the Fancy! when love first 
came o’er me, 
I felt rather  guveric. I freely confess ; 
But now I’ve thy beauties each moment be- 
fore me, 
The pleasure grows more, and the queer- 
ishness less. 


Thus a new set of darbies,§ when first they 
are worn, 
Makes the Jail-bird|| uneasy, though 
lendid their ray ; 
But the willlie lighter the longer they’re 
borne, 
And the comfort increase, as the shine 
fades away ! 





* By the trifling alteration of ** dew” in- 
to ** Jew,” Mr Gregson has contrived to 
collect the three chief ingredients of Moore’s 
poetry, viz. dews, gems, and flowers, into 
the short compass of these two lines. 

+ Highwaymen. 

t Brandy and tea is the favourite beverage 
at the Finish, a well known house in Co- 
vent-Garden. 

§ Fetters. 

|| Prisoner—This being the only bird in 
the whole range of Ornithology, which the 
author of Rookh has not pressed into 
his service, Mr Gregson may consider him- 
self yery lucky in being able to lay hold of 
it, 
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The other song of Gregson’s which we shall quote, was written by him for 
a masquerade, or fancy-ball, given lately at one of the most fashionable Cock« 
and-Hen Clubs in St Giles’s. It was, we are told, sung by Old Prosy, the 
Jew, who went in the character of Major Cartwright, and who, having 
at one period of his life, apprentice to a mountebank doctor, was able to enu- 
merate, with much volubility, the virtues of a certain infallible nostrum, which - 
he called his Annual Pill. The pronunciation of the Jew added considerably 
to the effect. 

THE ANNUAL PILL, 
Sung by OLp Prosy, the Jew, in the Character of Mason C~—RTW—GHT. 


Vit nobodies try my nice Annual Pill, Pless ma heart, it vill act, like de salt on 


Dat’s to purify every ting nashty avay ? de leech 
Pless ma heart, pless ma heart, let ma say 
vat I vill, 
Not a Chrishtian or Shentleman minds 
vat [ say! ° 
* Tis so pretty a bolus !—just down let it go, 
And, at vonce, such a radical shange you 


vill see, 

Dat I’d not be surprish’d, like de horse. in 
de show, 

If our heads all vere found vere our tailish 
ought to be! 
Vill nobodies try my nice Annual 
Pill, &c. 
*Twill cure all Electors, and purge away 


clear 
Dat mighty bad itching dey've got in deir 
hands— 
*T will cure, too, all Statesmen of dullness, ma 


tear. 
Though the case vas as desperate as poor 
Mister Van’s. 
Dere is noting at all vat dis Pill vill not 
h— 
Give the Sinecure Ghentleman von little 


grain, 


And he'll throw de pounds, shillings, and 
pence, up again! 

Vill nobodies try my nice Annual 
Pill, &c. 


*T would be tedious, ma tear, all its peauties 
to paint— 
But, among oder tings fundamentally 


’ 
It vill cure de Proad Pottom*—a common 
complaint 
Among M. Ps. and weavers—from sitting 
too long.+ 
Should symptoms of speeching preak out on 
a dunce, 
(Vat is often de case) it vill stop de disease, 
And pring avay all de long s es at vonce, 
Dat else vould, like tape-worms, come out 
by degrees ! " 
Vill nobodies try my nice Annual Pill, 
Dat’s to purify every ting nashty away ? 
Pless ma heart, pless ma heart, let ma say 
vat I vill 
Not a Chrishtian or Shentleman minds 
vat I say ! : 


The last specimen which we shall quote from this singular volume, is by an 
anonymous author, though, from internal evidence, we should ascribe it to Mr 


Jackson. It is— 


Account of the Milling-match between Entellus and Dares, translated from the Fifih 
Book of the ABneid. 


VireiL, ENED. Lib. v. 4. 26. 
Constitit in digitos extemplo arrectus uter- 
que, 
Brachiaque ad superas interritus extulit au- 
Tas. 
Abduxére retrd longé capita ardua ab ietu : 
Immiscentque manus manibus, pugnamque 
lacessunt. 
Iile, pedum melior motu, fretusque juventa: 
Hic, membris et mole valens ; 
trementi 


BY ONE OF THE FANCY. 
With daddies ¢ high uprais’d, and nob held 
back 


In awful prescience of th’ impending thwack, 
Both Kiddies § stood—and with prelusive 


spar, 
And light maneuvring, kindled up the war! 
The One, in bloom of youth—a light-weight 
blade— 
The Other, vast, gigantic, as if made, 
Express, by Nature tor the hammering trade; 





* Meaning, I presume, Coalition Administrations. 
+ Whether sedentary habits have any thing to do with this peculiar shape, I cannot 
determine, but that some have supposed a sort of connection between them, appears from 
the following remark, quoted in Kornmann’s curious book, de Virginitatis Jure—** Ratio 


perquam lepida est apud Kirchner in Legato, cum natura illas 


» quae ad sessionem ~ 


sunt destinata, latiores in feminis fecerit quam in viris, innuens domi eas manere debere.” 
§ Fellows, usually young fellows 
7 


Cap 40. 
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Genua Johante vastos quatit eger anhelitus 

Muka vr nequiequam inter sever jc 
» tant, 

Multa cavo lateri ingeminant, et pectore 


vastos 
Dant sonitus: erratque aures et tempora 


circum ‘ 
Crebra manus: duro crepitant sub vulnere 
mala. 


Stat rs, Entellus, nisuque immotus eo- 


Corpore tela modo atque oculis vigilantibus 
exit. 


Ile, velut celsam oppugnat qui molibus 
urbem, 

Aut montana sedet circum castella sub armis; 

Nunc hos, nunc illos aditus, omnhemque 
pererrat 

Arte May et variis assultibus irritus urget. 


Ostendit dextram insurgens Entellus, et altd 

Extulit; ille ictum venientem a verticé velox 

Pravidit, celerique elapsus corpore cessit. 

Entellus vires in ventum effudit, et ultrd 

Ipse gravis graviterque ad terram pondere 
vasto 


Concidit ; ut quondam cava concidit, aut 
antho. 
Aut Ida in magna, radicibus eruta pinus. 


Consurgunt studiis Teucri et Trinacria 


pubes 
It clamor cole primusque acctfrrit Acestes 
Hquevumque ab humo miserans attollit 
amicum. 


At non tardatus casu, neque territus heros ; 
Acrior ad pugnam redit, ac vim suscitat ira ; 
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But aged,* slow, with stiff limbs, tottering 
And hangs at lack’d the bellows-mender’s 

Yet sprightly to the Scratch both Buffers 
While ribbere rung from eaci. resounding 


frame, 
And divers digs, and many a ponderous pelt, 
Were * sai broad bread-baskets and 
elt. 
With roving aim, but aim that rarely miss’d,, 
Round lugs and ogles+ ay the Somes rat 
While showers of facers told so deadly well 
That Samay jaw-bones crackled as they 
But pre og stood EnTELLUS—and still, 
bright, 
Thong bent by age, with all Tae Fancy’s 


Stopp'a with a skill, and rallied with a fire 
Th’ Immortal Fancy could alone inspire ! 
While DarEs, shifting round, with 
of ht, 
An opening to the Cove’s huge carcass sought, 
(Like General Preston, in that awful hour, 
When on one leg he hopp’d to—take the 
Tower !) 
And here and there, explor’d with active Sint 
And skilful feint, some guardless pass to win, 
And pe aes a boring guest when once /et in. 
now - rrp with an eye that 


oni deeds, high rais’d his heavy hand ; 
But, ere the sledge came down, young Da- 
RES spied 
Its shadow o’er his brow, and slipp’d aside— 
So So nieably st slipp’d, that the vain aah pass’d 
empty air; and He, so high, so vast, 
e szekt, came thundering to: 
ni 
Not se in ~~ himself, with bulkier 


sound,§ 
Uprooted from the field of Whiggish glories, 
Fell souse, of late, among the astonish’d 
Tories! 
Instant the Ring was broke, and shouts and 
ells 


From Projan Flashmen and Sicilian Sweils 
Fill’d the wide pag n—while, touch’d with 


grief to 
His pai, || pay aa through many a lark 
and spree, 
Thus rumly floor’d, the kind ACESTEs ran, 
And pitying rais’d from earth the game old 


whet a 


*d to the he came, 
wed his pol all fname, 


man. 
Uncow’d, 
His limbs all m 





* Macrobius, in his 
= the — Hebdomas 


oe heagen 


Po de se ee in incrementis virium sperent ; 


illo manserunt, a e discedant.” 

+ Bare andl 7 fon 
As the uprooted 
+ thor ag ** hollower sound.” 


| Fen IV. 


ion of the various pro 

an’s life (the age of 35) 1s prepils  ompe g he strength s 

woul denna if ait sonsesahe usually give over their profession at that time. 
enique hec consuetudo conservatur, ut quos jam coronavere 


of the number seven, sa 


victoria, 
qui vero a hujus gloriz usque 


In Somn. Scip. Lib. 
uprooted trunk in the original is said to be “ cava,” the epithet here ough 


I Panty of plentnne and folie 
4 








Tum pudor incendit vires, et conscia virtus ; 
co ree Daren ardens agit equore 


Nune dextra ingeminans ictus, nunc ille 
‘nisted ' dex 


Nee mora, nec requies : quam multi gran- 
ine nimbi . 
Gulminibus crepitant, sic densis ictibus heros 
Creber utriqne manu pulsat versatque Da- 
reta. 


Tum pater Eneas procedere longiiis iras, 

Et sevire animis Entellum haud passus 
acerbis ; 

Sed finem imposuit pugne, fessumque Da- 
reta. 

Eripuit, mulcens dictis, ac talia fatur. 


Infelix! que tanta animum dementia cepit ? 
Non vires alias, conversaqne numina sentis? 
Cede Deo. 


ie Dixitque, et praelia voce diremit. 
Ast illum fidi equales, genua egra trahen- 


tem 

Jactantemque utroque eaput, crassumque 
cruerem 

Ore rejectantem, tixtosque in sanguine 
dentes 

Ducunt ad naves. 
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The memory: of his milling gleries jane) 
The shame, that anght but desir she should 
; him “d 


: see grass‘d, 
Allfir’d the veteran’s plick—with fury flush'd 
Full on his light-limb’d customer he rush’d, 
And hammering right and left, with pon. 
derous swing,* 

Rufian’d the reeling youngster round the 
Ring— 

Nor rest, nor pause, nor breathing-time was 
given, 

But, rapid as the rattling hail from heav’n 

Beats on the house-top, showers of Ray. 
naw’s shoit+ 

Around the Trojan’s/ugs flew, ing hot! 

Till now ZNEAs, fill’d with pA me. dread, 

Rush’d in between them, and, with words 
well bred, 

Preserv’d alike the peace and Danes’ head, 

Both which the veteran much inclin’d to 
break— 

Then kindly thus the punish’d youth bespake: 

** Poor Johnny Raw ! what madness could 
impel 

So rum a Flat to face so prime a Swell 2 

See’st thou not, boy, THE Fancy, heavens 
ly Maid, 

Herself descends to this great Hammerer's 


aid, 
And, singling him from all her flash adorers, 
Shinesim his hits, and thunders in his floorers? 
Then, yield thee, youth,—nor such a 
spooney be, 
To think mere man can mill a Deity !” 
Thus spoke the Chief—and now the scrim. 
mage O'er, 
His faithful pals the done-up Danes bore 
Back to his home, with tottering gams, sunk 


heart, 
And muns and noddle-pink’d in every part.£ 
While from his gob the guggling claret 
d 


gush’d, 

And lots of grinders, from their sockets 
crush’d, 

Forth with the crimson tide in rattling frag- 
ments rush’d ! 





* This phrase is but too applicable to the round hitting of the ancients, who, it a 
Lg ings in Mercurialis de Art. Gymmast. knew as little of “our straight. 


pears by the engravings 
fond mode as the uninitiated Irish of the present day. 


I have, by the by, discovered 


some errors in Mercurialis, as well as in two other modern authors upon Pugilism (viz. 


Petrus Faber, in his A 


. and that indefatigable classic antiquary, M. Burette, in 


his ** Memoire servir 4 P Histoire du Pugilat des Anciens” (which I shall have the 


slidinee of pointing out it 


forthcoming ‘‘ Parallel.” 


+ A favourite blow of the NowPanett’s, s0 called. 


t There are two or three Epi 
tilation and disfigurement to which the 
lowing four lines are from an Epigram 


in the Greek Antho 
ists were red 
Lucillius, Lib. 2. 


, ridiculing the state of mu- 
by their combats. “The fol- 


Korxwav h xiQadrn cov, AvorArAoPaves, yeysvnras, 


H roy enronowuy Bue. 





iY TH HOW. 


Ovrms mugpnxan revanuara robe xas oobn, 

Teapmara rwv Aupix ues Dovyia. “ 
Literally, as follows: ** Thy » OA is perforated like a sieve, or like the 
leaves of an old worm-eaten book ; and the numerous scars, both straight and cross-w 
which have been left upon thy pate by the cistus, very much resemble the score of a L 
or Phrygian piece of music.” Periphrastically, thus : 


-. Your noddle, deat Jack,’ fall of holes like a sieve, 
Is so figur’d, and dotted, and scratch’d, I declare, 
By your customers’ fists, one would almost believe 
had panch’d a whole verse of ** the Woodpecker” there ! 


It ought to be menti 
engraving. 


, that the word * punching” is used beth in boxing and music 











~— 


aoe = te 
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1919.] 


She {Mad Barwhker of AnsterdDaw ; 
OR, THE FATE OF THE BRAUNS. 


A POEM, IN TWENTY-FOUR CANTOS. 
_ BY WILLIAM WASTLE OF THAT ILK, ESQUIRE. 
Member of the Dilettanti, Royal, and Antiquarian Societies, and of the Union and Ben 
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Water's Clubs of Edi 3; Honorary Member of the Kunst-und alterthumsliebers 
Gesellschaft of Gottingen, and of the Phenix Terrarum of Amsterdam, &c. &e. &c, 


Sexe enchanteur, 4 qui tout rend hommage 
- Si j'ai passé le jelenempaden amours, 
Si, malgre moi, j’ai Phonneur d’etre sage, 
Je me souviens efcor de ces beaux jours 
Ou j’ai subi votre doux esclavage, 
Qui n’eut alors envié mon partage ? 
La volupté fidéle a mes desirs, “ 
Kn m’egarant de plaisirs en plaisirs, 
spemeaat ® mon humeur yolsse, 
Oh! croyez moi, sexe fait pour charmer, 
Contentez vous d’un si doux avantage, 
Et n’allez pas vous laisser enflammer, 
Pour les faux biens qui sont a notre 
N’enviez point les palmes du genie ; 
Le ciel vous fit pour dés plus doux combats, 
Donnez des lois, et n’en recevez pas. 
ANON, 





CANTO VIII,* 





: Argument, 


Will Wastle in a sober mood 
Upon the Calton sate, 

He shewed the Banker Holyrood, 
And scribbled Canto VIJI. 





i. ' III. 
Beneath your quickening feet light springsthegreen See what a glorious picture lies unrolled 


Elastic carpe-—glows the living sod 
With bright but simple flowers, whose pastoral 


sheen 
Is free, as if mid Alpine heights ye trod, 
Where the bold steps of hunter men have been; 
Where chamois, wo?f, and elk, have their abode ; 
And creeping lichens find their lonely lair 
Beneath the pine arms’ overshadowing bare. 


iL. 

And rocks above you and around are piled, 

Hoary and shagged, purple, brown, and gray, 
Beneath the shelter of whose antres wild, 

Glides narrow on your periloys-seeming way, 
Leading the footstep, as the eye, beguiled | 

From turn to tarn, thro’ strange diversity 
Of opening, widening, and contracting view, 
Of ever varying substance, form, and hue. 





| Between you and the ocean’s endless smile 
Of rippling waves—green wood and greener wold, 
Fringing the rocky buckler of the isle, 
Whose strength is stern and stedfast, but not 


cold—- 

And yon gay sands, o’er many a golden mile, 
Upon whose vanishing and glittering lines 
The light and curling foam caressing shines. 

IV. 

One solitary step—how shifts the scene ; 

A a fl: lifts into the air, 
Far up, a bolder sweep of darker 

Than that we tread on. O the broom is fair 
That dallies on the brink of yon black screen, 

Yon craigs prerupt, which, o’er the murky glare 
Of crimsoned smoke, their gloomy ledges shoot, 
Like battlements along the mountain root. 





* We do not hold ourselves accountable for the 


ices of our 


correspondents, more siiieuin for 
those of Mr Wastle. We have in vain urged this gentleman to proceed regularly in the publication of 


his great Poem in the natural order of its Cantos, hut he is obstinate and we must 


submit. 
EDITOR: 
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, ; V. 
For lo! even in the shadow of the hills 
fathers have their deep foundations laid, 

And their old city, like a lioness, fills 

The shade that-gives her shelter, and that shade 
Is proud of her whose low voice wakes and thrills 

er echoes—whose majestic couch is made 

Where all things round free nature’s power ex- 


press, ; 
The sea, the mountains, and the wilderness, 


VI. 

Most regal city! fit for habitation 

Of the great worth ofthe ancient ime! 
Fit ci of a heroic nation, © 

Themselves the living bulwark of their clime ! 
Alas! how now thy streets are desolation ! 

How dreary are thy palaces sublime ! 
How dim the vision of thy prime appears, 
Wrapt in this crumbling canopy of years! 


VII. 


Aye here—where narrowest is her "s case 
Tand highset is the mountain of e— 


Here stands the mansion of that reverend race, 
Like them forgotten, and like them decayed ; 
Their memory is departed, and the place 
Knows them no longer, wherg their power dis- 
ed 


play 
Wise splendour—where the monarch’s pious pride 
Adorned a shrine—a palace sanctified. - 


VIII. 
And yet not all forgotten—for there dwells 
A spirit and a soul in this dark glen ; 
And hallowed in time’s eye are these green fells, 
In old days trod by holy humble men ; 
And hallowed are these melancholy cells 
Wherein their meek lives glided on—O when 
Could Scotland’s weary eye forget to brood, 
With tearful gaze, on desolate Hqlyrood * 


TX. 
Even tho’ her walls had never nursed a king— 
Tho’ not one lord of all the Steuart line 
Had e’er been here, the fleeting gauds to fling 
Of earthly splendour round the Saviour’sshrine— 
Tho’ these grey roofs had ne’er been taught tc ring 
To other sound than melody divine 
Of organ, floating thro’ their cloistered choirs, 
Or lowly mystic chaunt of gray-haired sires, 


xX. 

Or stream harmonious, mild, from lips out-flowing 

Of infant songsters nurtured gently here, 
To feed the pulse of love, all holy glowing, 

By the sweet b ings of their rapture clear ; 
Ethereal notes, in ecstacies up-going, 

Up, up, on high, amidst the listening sphere, 
Rich and more richly to heaven's gate ascending, 
And with the living lutes of angels blending; 


The Mad Banker of Amsterdam. 


XI. 
_ Tho’ ne’er had hovered these dim aisles’ 


More earthly cloud of perfume, than the breath a 
Of solemn, cgnger, o’er the altar swung— 

Tho’ they had crowned old winter with no 
More gaudy than the dark green garland h 

In annual memory of his birth—whose 
Was present ever—whose most precious blood 
Em its lofty name to Holyrood. 


XII. 
Alas! shall ne’er your glory be renewed, ‘ 
Ye palaces of antique splendour, where 
Were cradled the young shoots of thathi 
Linlithgow, thou the pleasant—Fal fair 
Snawdon, high throned above thy peerless flood 
Of winding glittering waters ?—O shall ne’er 
St. Peter’s shrine restgre that druid stone 
To its old haunted hermitage of Scone ? 


XIII. 
Royal in all things! O what kingly grace 

Sat pale upon their features,—what sad 
O’erhung the mild eyes of the pensive race, 

O well did nature teach them to espouse 
Dejected majesty in that high place ; 

O wise and well that coming fate allows 
Dim fore ht of her sorrows ; wisely she 
Paints in the fruit the ruin of the tree. 

XIV. 
And so, even he, the merriest of them all,* 

Whose blythe wit charmed the haughty Lewis’ 


ear, 
He, the glad reveller in bower and hall, 
Gay, gallant, courteous, all without a pecr— 
Even he, amidst his brightest festival ; 
Elate his royal visage—scan ye near 
Those boldly lineaments, and mark ye not 
The dim hereditary boding blot 


XV. 

Of misery musing over evils gone 

And evils coming, in that dark deep eye ? 
That forehead high and proud—it is the throne . 

Of other thoughts than pride, though it behigh;— 
A pining gloom sits half unseen thereon, 

That speaks of treasons past and Flodden nigh; 
And blends faint memory of the bloody heartt — 
Of rebel Douglas, with the visioned dart 


XVI. 
Piercing his lion on the Howard’s shield t— 
Even mid the softest, most elysian notes 
Which Heron’s harp’s luxurious strings may yield, 
A small still voice of mingling sadness - 
Surry’s far cry upon the blasted field— 
The savage murmurings of mailed throats,—- 
The rush of bloody waters—and the gloom 
Of the wild winds above a nameless tomb. 





* James IV. 


+ The allusion is to James III. slain near Stirling, as is supposed, by the Laird of Kier, one of the 


faction of 


dart, in memory of his victory at ield, 


Douglas. ; 
t The Earl of Surrey rp ay - to bear in his coat the Lion of Scotland, pierced with4 
“lodden Fi 





[a 
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y 
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y XVH. Se 
Pass over one—he died before his time*— 
A bye-word to all nations—in 


pea 
And flush o’ her days—the rose of Christendom, 
‘For sway—when once such torrent might begin - 


‘As never southern knew—she struck men dumb 
With the sun-like dazzle of her regal charms, 


And stooped a goddess to young Darnley’s arms - 


XVIII. 

irer than eye may see or to express ;—— 
tthe ae abies hath not ta’en off 
The freshness of her famous loyeliness, 

The savage scowl of party hate—the scoff 
Of black-souled bigot have not made her less 

“Than when she first was 
And beamed, all woman, on antique, 
Love’s liquid eye, and mantling, maddening cheek, 


XIX. 
No—not all woman—woman, and yet queen 
Amidst the very faintness of her sighs— 
Wearing her majesty as it had been 
A thing she fain would quit, but in her eyes 
Enthroned immoveable, sublime, serene, 
Woven in her essence by her destinies, 
Awing her lover even in the soft hour 
Of heart-dissolving passion’s prime and power, 


XxX. 
It makes man giddy but to think upon 
Such pride of beauty in a queen’s caresses ; 
Yet deem not Mary’s eye untroubled shone 
Beneath yon glorious canopy of tresses ; 


Ah no! the household fien curse had blown 

Upon her radiance, and those old distresses 
Had dropt their shadow on her fairest day 
Thy spectre-presage, woeful Fotheringay ! 


The Mad Banker of Amsterdam. 


t the queen to doff, 
ese hails 
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_ The pulse of that high blood that boiled within 


Sipe 
Unto » nitase theses fgghionet oa as 


To lap poor reason in its perilous flow, 
What wonder dnsteudctonad nas deet.id keep 
Back from the surface of the audacious leap? 


“XXII. 

Perchance the snowy lilies of her breast 

Had all been nipped even in their cpening bloom, 
And scattered into dust by the warwd ip 

Which hung his sable o’er the early tomb 
Of Francis—broken thus the delicate rest 

Of young confiding love, there was no room 
To frame another dream of woof so pure 
Whereon the soul might couch in peace secure.+ 


XXIII. 
And so, perchance, what followed—all her years 
Of riper, richer, more effulgent glory— 
Were but a gaudy mask to cover tears— 
And the worst deeds that stain her doleful story, 
But the mad tricks of sorrow—and the shears 
That cropped those locks of hers,untimely hoary, 
The harbingers of a most welcome steal, 
Which lopped for ever that which would not heal. 


XXIV. 
But upon cold and heartless days she fell, 
When men threw charity from faith away ; 
And even her heavenly face possest no spell, 
The demon of their bigot rage to lay ; 

And she was left to one who loved full well, 
And practised all the privilege ef sway— 
And erred, ce, as much as Mary did, 

Albeit her better craft her errors hid. 





* James V. 
+ The beautiful ballad, composed 


by Mary herself on the death of her first husband, the Dauphin 


might perhaps be adduced in support of this idea, as indeed it already has been by Brantome. 


En mon triste et doux chant 
D’un ton fort lamentable, 
Je jette un cil tranchant 
De perte irreparable, 

Et in soupirs cuisants 
Passe mes meilleurs ans. 
Fut il un tel malheur 

De dure destineé 

Ny si triste douleur 

De Dame -fortunee, 


Qui mon coeur et mon cil 

Vois en bierre et cercueil ? 
Qui en mon doux printems, 

Et fleur de ma jeunesse, 

Toutes les peines sens 

D’une extreme tristesse 

Et rien n’ay plaisir, 

Qu’en regret et desir. 


' t Les chevenx etaint dejas blanes, qu'elle ne craignoit pourtant, estant en vie, de les monstrer, 
ny de les tordre et friser comme quand elle les ayoit si beaux, si blonds, et cendrez; car ce n’estoit 
pas la vieillesse qui les avoit si changez en ]’ege de trent-cing ans ; mais c’estoicnt les ennuys, les trige 
tesses, et maux qu'elle avoit endurez en son Royaune et cn sa prison. BRANTOME. 











XXV. 


Kindled such wrath in that proud woman’s soul, 
That, when the spark had found a vent to flame, 
Nor policy nor mercy might controul 
Its furious bursting, and she felt no shame 
The smouldering i 
Full on the Lord’s anointed, and begun 
That work of sacrilege which hath undone 


XXVL 
Old honour—which hath given men heart to ope 
The sacred sluice of the rich blood of kings, 
When uninspired prophets nurse mad hope 
Which from impatient ignorance outsprings : 
And popular phrenzy’s shroud doth envelope 
Man’s quiet light ef soul ; and baser 
Are lifted ‘higher by the pluckers down, 
Irreverent of crosier and of crown. 


XXVU. 

Oh ! noble is the-death from noble foe 

In the free field received, when the broad star 
Of day is high in heaven—yet more when slow 
_ The golden west receives his sinking car— 
For then those mild majestic beams bestow 

Their softest sp'endours on the bed of war— 
And soldiers close their eyelids on the scene, 
Even like the sun, sad, solemn, and serene. 


XXVIII. 
But there is meekness lodged within thy heart 
Most lovely Mary, (fervid tho’ thou be) 
Which, when the agony cometh, shall impart 
A more than evening of tranquillity— 
Tho’ gloomy walls shut heaven from where thou art, 
And. inward only the last light to thee, 
With smiles amidst those lordlings shalt thou go, 
Who come to see the blood of monarchs flow. 


XXIX. 
High in her hand the silver cross she rears, 
The Lord of life is imaged there in dying— 
Well pitied he another Mary’s tears— 

Upon his grace, be sure, is she relying ; 
Stilled every tumult ished all her fears— 
With what repose she all around is eyeing ; 

O see, amidst her maidens sobs and shrieks, 
O see, the blood deserts not her calm cheeks.* 


XXX. 

A Woman, and a Christian, and a Queen— 

What could she more or less? she did not bare 
Her neck unto the axe with the high mien 

Of pride, which mantles dying man’s despair ; 
Nor on her upward eyelids was there seen 

That radiant light of faith—that scorn of care— 
That joy of love which virgin saints display, 
When rude men take their spotless lives away. 
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XXXL 
She was nor glad nor sorrowing, preud 
Yet did her sex, her station, und her mae 
A mi 1 i mild ity | fold “ee eee 
Upon her forehead, when she knelt to bleed. 
acs ao boumne 2 nobly ;_ less ‘ 
yet in nothing seemed she terrified... 
As were her life pos mech tbe io ee 
Being already stripped of her fair crown. 
XXXII 
But bitter curses be those lords upon, __ 
Who saw, without one tear, that stroke descend, 


ae ; 
O bitter be to them the partin 
And ruffian be the grasp, theirblack sould, 
And for yon mild light that on Mary shone, ~ 
' Hope’s vestal cheer with nature’s anguish blend. 


Ma all the triple gloom that hell inherits 
Welcome, e’er life be sped, their shrinking spirits 
XXXIII. 
Yes—and upon the cruel cousin Queen, 
Who bade that kindred royal blood be shed, 
Azo too well shall that dark curse be seen 
hen madness o’er the horrid eye is spread 
Of the old tyraness—when imps_ obscene 
Laugh ’mid the hoary tangles of her head, 
And, fear faint reverence quenching, her slaves fly, 
And leave the screaming wretch alone to die, 


XXXIV. 

And so fair Mary bled—a son had she, 

And he had ears to hear this bloody tale; 
And Mary’s crown, plucked from her misery, 

Was his, and men with premature all-hail 
Greeted his kingship—O what heart had he? 

Whose faith holds hearts like bodie: parted male 
And female? craven, dastard, coward, King! 
What manhood sits within that golden ring, 


XXXV. 

Upon thy solemn meditative brow ? 

In truth much gravity is in thy look, 
A very Solomon of frowns art thou— 

And most wise parables, even without book, 
Thy tongue can utter. Where’s thy wisdom now? 

Say, is it she bids thee sit still and brook 

e like this upon the Lion line— 

Insult and blood—thus silent and supine ? 


XXXVI. 
Not Wisdom high and holy ;—Prudence mean, 
And Interest, and a nature framed so base 
That even its virtues from thy birth had been 
Disparagement and scorn to thy high race 
Aye, me! could but the Bruce’s shade have seen 
The timorous twitches of that pedant face, 
How the proud ghost had shut his anguished eyes 
On Caledonia’s sunken destinies ! 





* This circumstance is mentioned by Brantome in his beautiful and affecting narrative of Quest 


Mary’s death. 


**’ Puis aprés vindrent les commissaires susdits et estants entrez, la Royne leur dit; he bien, 
Je suis preste et tres resolue de mourir, et trouve que la Reyne ma 


sicurs, vons m’etes venu querir. 


Mes- 


bonne soeur fait beaucoup pour moy, et vous tous autres particulierement, qui en dvex fait cette rechercht; 
_allons donc. Eux, voyants cette constance, accompagnee d’une si grande douceur et extreme d 
s’en estonnerent fort; car jamais ou ne la vit plus belle, ayant ume gouleur aud jouts, qui Fem 


bellissoit. . 
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seared on 
thou wast born a craven a 
Bind it were Wrong to on thy poor head 
guch coals of vengeance. ho shall put to school 
‘The heart that nature forms of stone and lead ? 
Could James become affectionate by rule ? 
Could tractates teach him to avenge his dead ? 
d inspire 
Ga roa vn te bn oecienc—dre? 
XXXVIII. 
This such as weaknesses may win, 
Is their brutal strength for ever barred, 
ie Sete 
From him the unrelenting savage, hard, 
And stern of frame—who stood with scornful grin, 
While tears—yea tears—that glorious visage 


marred, 
Down lovelier cheeks their scalding course pursuing, 
Than ever knew the stain of such bedewing. 
XXXIX. 
Virtues they had ; most honest, most sincere, 
Most upright—if you Will, most orthodox ; 
But oh! they were a stubborn race, austere 
As if their God had hewn them from the rocks ; 
And in that hour when Mary’s glistening tear 
Flashed vainly on the marble eye of Knox, 
The ministering angels sighed—in ruth 
That men of heart so cold should speak the truth, 


XL. 

And men that did inherit that cold mien, 

Made it the cloak of purpose more impure, 
And they whose fathers dared insult a queen, 

Deemed fouler outrage still might be secure 
Beneath the same all-overshadowing screen 

Of sanctity—and h ites demure, 
Trampled that Round which aoa royal foe 
Had died with rage to think sh come so low, 


XLI. 
For the wise reverence which a thousand fears 
Had sheltered in the bosom of the land, 
Withstood not the false wiles of those shrewd seers. 
ait bright ead Fang ig arity Terre gama 
and gay at first that strand appears 
Till soon the drooping plants and cracking sand 


Sigh for the freshening waters once yer 
So England, when she first threw off the reign 
XLH. 


Of her ancestral monarchs, deemed that she 
Should be a greater England than of old ; 

But soon she learned what barren tyranny 
Attests the passions of the vulgar bold, 


When they usurp high ike a sea, 
Back then the bealin wayes of rolled, 
And England fain would wash from "s record, 


The murderous doom of her discrowned lord. 
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XLIIE. 
And Scotland graves her malison unsleeping, 
For ever on their names who sold her King, 
Commemoration black and silent keeping . 
For ever of their treasonous flattering, 
And in remorseful floods her eyelids steeping 
For ever, that her womb to light did bring 
Children aceursed, who have heaped upon her 
That mantle of inexpiate dishonour ; 
XLIV. 
A stain which not the passion of salt tears, 
Nor agony of loathing can efface ; 
No—nor the melancholy sweep of years. 
Her sacrilege against that antique race, 
Forever on her branded front appears ;— 
And gazing here on their abiding-place— 
Here in this hoary vale—seem all things round - 
To sympathize with that unhealed wound. 


XLV. 
For, even within the hearing of the hum 
Of the fair city—death-like is the gloom 
Of this old Abbey, their Mausoleum ; 
Hither, as unto some most lonely tomb, 
With their still pipe of sadness the winds come 
Whispering of ruin; and these flowers, whose 
bloom 
Still breathes in their untrodden garden, shew 
Like bright weeds, that on graves in mockery grow. 
XLVI. 
Enter their dwelling ; look upon their walls, 
What lessons live on every pictured veil 
Of tapestry ! from each faded touch there falls 
Faint echo of some old and tragic tale ! 
Lo ! there of Wallace’ horn the clear high calls 
With panic cold his southern foes assail, 
Couched in the Torwood ; Torwood’s deer aghast, 
Drink with their forward ears the shrilly. blast. 


XLVII. 
Here stands the Bruce, amidst the crimson eve, 
With solemn gaze the weltering field surveying ; 
While some who did re him the work achieve, 
Uplift their failing s, devoutly prayi 
For his asserted crown: His ears eae 
Their fervid words of love, in death displaying 
Its pas and half he seems to mourn, 
Even in the very hour of Bannockburn. 


XLVIII. 

There mae ie Thunder, a 3 oe seyraiel 

Stoops as his coming rage the heath would crush, 
There, in the centre of the lowering field, 

What storm of human wrath disturbs the hush 
Of the grim elements ?——** Yield thee, Percy, yield.” 
—‘* No—not tome—but to yon bracken bush.” — 
Oh ! rich may be that briar in bleom and bud, 
For its degp root hath drunk the Deuglas’ blood.* 





id The « Battle of Otterburn” is perhaps the most beautiful of all the old ballads of the Border. 


«* My wound is deep—I fain would sleep, 
Take thou the vanguard of the three, 

And hide me by the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lily lee. 

** QO bury me by the bracken bush 
Beneath the blooming briar, 

Let never living mortal ken 
That ere a kindly Scot lies here.” 

7 2 * * * * 

s* Yield thee, O yield thee, Percy,” he said, 

© Or else I'll lay thee low.” 


** Whom to shall I yield,” said Earl Percy, 
** Now that I see it must be so ?” 

Thou shalt not yield to lord nor loun, 
Nor yet shalt thou yield to me, 

But yield thee to the bracken bush 


That grows upon yon lily lee!” 
* * * .° «# oe 


This deed was done at Otterbourne, 
About the breaking of the day, 

Earl Douglas was buried at the bracken busk , 
And the Percy led captive away. 
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- XLIX. 
ar ee 
And heavy on i e ; 
And horse, and horseman, flood, and heaven, and 


plain, 
All in one mist of dim decay are rolled. 
And it is better so. The working brain 
Can fill the gap of circumstance haif-told 
To the half- eye; one broken hue 
Can tell a world of woe ; one stream of blue 


L. " 
Can speak where once a beaming sky hath been, 
oes ry of ea esr 
1 ights green ; 

Pre pip be rh seg nop. dpe 
As on the air, with that demoniac mien, 

Doth but the more upon the muser stamp, 
High memory of the master of his fear, 
Who moulders, ages gone, in earth—and here. 


LI. 

The desolation, and the dreariness, 

And the pale shroud of sheltering melancholy 
Are well befitting. Who is he would dress 

These withering walls in the bright gleams of 

folly, 

Or, with new weight of worldly pomp, dare press 

Upon their monumental slumber holy ? 
Keep out the wind and rain ; but give the throne 
Of old Time reverence ; let his work go on ; 


LIT. 

And turn away, for ye have enough.— 

And come with me into the peopled town, 
Where meditations, made of sterner stuff, 
. Await our musing.— What avails to frown 

O’er Puritanic traitors rude and rough, 

Who tore, of old, the rose and thistle down, 
And scorned, alike, sweet Mary’s pootee grace, 
And the pale Martyr's reverential face ? 


LIIE. 
The Queen—the Martyr, sleeps ; the parricide 
Has ceased to be, and thro’ the mist of years— 
(Though time, the soother, loves to shelter deed 
Less dark than his)—as black his fame appears, 
As in that day of woe which saw thee bleed, 
Thou victim of his ire—whom all endears 
To all—whose errors take (whate’er they were) 
From thy sad memory, now, no worshipper. 
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LIV. 

Or what avails to waste a world of si 

Upon the ruins of a royal pile ? 
What—but perchance to tempt new blasphemies 
- From men who wear one cold eternal smile 
For all beyond their vulgar ken that lies. 

For all the anc ent honours of our isle. 
—For all that sai.ctified in the old day, 
The high resolves of men more pure than they ee. 


¢ 
ie 


LV. ' 

Shall time hang. towering trophies o’er the wre 
Of names, before ~ old pte | 
Nations were proud to bow? Shall he erect... 

' The signals of his sad omnipotenee , 

O’er high and holy things—yet give no check. 

To that rife brood of paltriness, from whence 


, Creeps the slow mildew with its slimy clutch, 


Upon all beauty it may dare to touch. 


LVI. 
And shall we learn to bea liberal race, 
Like our most liberal teachers ? Shall we stoop 
Beneath their leaden folly’s gilded mace, 

And deem it pride, as many do, to droop: .., 
Before such symbol ? Shail the grinning fags, 
Of self-complacent dullness awe its groupe 

Of drivelling adoration on—nor hear 
One warning cry to tell its hour is near ? 


LVII. 

What matters it ? The sun is in the sky, 

And, tho’ these fogs ‘half intercept his beam, 
And blind him for a season, soon on high, 

In his meridian fervour, shall he seem 
To scatter borg like Cranioch ; his broad eye 

Shall s in lightnings to his trampling team, 
And bats, and ar 4 and every bird of a 
Shall blink into their creaks—and all be 


LVIII. 


_ Then let the winged carrion of the air, 


That flap their feathers so, with screamsand 


hooting, 
Poise in their clouds a moment, and prepare 
For somewhat of a more severe saluting 
Than I have yet adventured on, to scare 
Their pert vagaries ; let them seek some footing 
Whereon to rest, when next my scorn 
The bleeding talon, and the bruised beak.* 





* Mr Wastle seems here to allude to his 


of “the Modern Dunciad,” which, we observe, is 
y important work will not be published till Christmas; but this is 


already announced as cats epmtaot me It is understood, that Mr W. is to spend next sum- 


mer in Italy, and that 


all uncertainty in the case of so rapid a versifier as our illustrious friend. 


Mr Wastle’s motto for his 


new work seems to be a very happy one ; it is from that old and much neglected classic, Sir — 
Epiro. 


Stanihurst. 


** Who in small streams the fisher’s trade do try, 
Are used to sit long hours and little gain ; 
If now and then ¢ single leap they spy, 
They of their fortune nothing do complain : 
aS See eee eo ome 
fish 


Floats such variety 


Fiegt So hale marin: doth. eee oe 
To win them w by and fly, 
So scoope them up iti choals—such plenteous sport have I.” 
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WRITTEN DURING THE SUMMER OF 1818. 


Translated from the German of Putttir KemPpFHEeRHauseEn. 


LETTER Ill. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
] never saw, in the works of the most 
poetica’ painters of Italy, any scene of 
the kind fit to be compared with the 
village of Ambleside. There really 
does not seem to be wanting, in that 
sweet reality, a single object of inter- 
est which the imagination would con- 

up in its dreams of perfect rural 
cow g while there is such harmony 
in the living picture—such a spirit, 
not of union only, but of unity itself, 
as would d pee ts pth — 
magical pencil. Accordingly, the neigh- 
theot-at this village is haunted, 
during the summer months, by the 
best artists of England; and not 
only have all its grander outlines, but 
all its most secret nooks, been, year 
after year, a hundred times shadowed 
on the canvass. I had seen many of 
the finest of those paintings ; yet, in 
spite of them all, the character of the 
country came upon me, on my first vi- 
sit to it, with all the fresh-bursting 
brightness of novelty ; and now that 
Ambleside and all its beauties are 


“ Part of my dreaming spirit’s still do- 
mains,” 


I feel that the best picture would do 
no more than med recall to life a 
few of those images whose floating and 
multitudinous variety keeps a moun- 
tainous region, from sunrise ‘to sunset, 
as magnificen‘ly changeable ag the 
great sea itself. 

This is the only spot in England to 
whose keeping I may say that I have 
= up my heart. A man almost 

unwilling, in a foreign country, 
to intrust his affections to any objects, 
however delightful they may be ; for 
all the while that they are stealing 
away his love, he remembers how<ran- 
sitory must be the season of his en- 
joyment ; and surely it is a mournful 
thing to form friendships which we, 
rey must be broken uff as — as 

y ae beginning to be a of our 
existehre. fone: such feelings as 


thesé make me love this delightful 
» perhaps more dearly, more in- 
, than any native of England 

could do. 
Von. IV. 


The long summer-days 


are sailing slowly but surely by, and 
a melancholy almost painful now comes 
to me with the approach of twilight— 
each setting sun seems to leave a more 
mournful light upon the mountains 
night after night do I gaze on the still 
waters of Windermere with a pro- 
founder sadness—and when the bell 
of the church-tower tolls over the val- 
ley during the silence of nature, it 
seems to warn me of my departure 
from this beautiful little world, in 
which I have been so happy. Fairest 
of villages! never shall I forget any one 
of the days that I have past in thy 
bosom—any one of the placid evenings 
when I have returned from the distant 
glens into the homefelt joy of thy re- 
pose. I will love to speak of thee to 
those whom I: love; and often and 
often will I think on thee, in those 
reveries when there seems no such 
thing as words, but the soul is filled 
with thoughts purer and more pro- 
found than can ever pass into utterance, 
with images brighter and more serene 
than ever shone over the face of the 
real world. 

Do = smile, my dear friend, at 
my enthusiasm? You would not, had 
you been with me during the long day 
of delight that is now joining “‘ the 
past’s eternity.” What caliph was it 
who said that he had enjoyed only 
nine days of happiness? Had they 
been all brightened into one, that one 
could not have so satisfied his heart, 
as mine has been with the Sabbath 
that is now sinking so beautifully with 
the setting sun. I feel delight prompt- 
ing me to send away my soul unto m 
friend, and 1 will strive to bring 
into one hour the lights and shadows 
of a day past in Paradise. 

I rose just as the twilight of the 
short night shewed some faint symp= 
toms of morning ; and being uncer- 


“tain in what direction my day’s route 


was destined to lie, I walked up to 
the burial-ground on a mount imme- 
diately above the village, from which 
I could see the openings, or the gen 
eral course of many vallies, 

which I resolved to start on my jour 
ney, in obedience . the strongest im~ 
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pulse that might come to me from the 
scenery around. There cannot be a 
more beautiful, a more cheerful place, 
than this churchyard. The. church 
seems to have been lately built, and 
its simple and unpresuming tower. 
stands with a reverent and becoming 
grace among the groves and the moun- 
tains. Its tower is y white ; 
oe colour wey sometimes of- 
ive in a , seems to me, in 
-guch a case as this, associated with 
ideas of a pure, tranquil, and 
— In a huge and massy cathe- 
we require the solemnity of deep 
shadows, and our imaginations are not 
satisfied unless = walls are —_ 
ing, as it were, wi es. ere 
ms eat that oe iain must 
be touched only by the cloud or the 
sunshine. But the: little chapel of 
the rural village ought to be of a far 
different character. There the house 
of God should stand in simple 
and gladsome beauty among the hum- 
bler dwellings of men—we rejoice to 
from its ht, on those whose houses 
sibotiggy dings col ttegieeat 
a ing ; and it is t 
to — how the cheerful cad con- 
tented spirit of ex 
Tp ae 
their places of worship. The lonesome 
chapel, at the head of some sequester- 
ed. valley (and here I have seen man 
-such), to which the shepherds dock 
from a distance, stands well in its so- 
litude, in the brown colours of the 
-tock that furnished its walls, and the 
“* green radiance” of that beautiful 
slate-stone roof dug from the mountain 
‘that overshadows ty: in a more 
ous country, ious grati- 
of the human Aen xo A not to 
suffer God’s house to leok dimmer in 
the sunshine than the cottages that sur- 
round it—and methinks, that the lovers 


of papas beauty, whom I have 
‘sometimes heard railing against these 


lagesofthe north ight read 
thoughts and feelings thee that ive 
them a mere ing beauty 


‘gould ever be conferred on them by all 
‘the rules of art. Near to the church- 
‘tower stand two or three noble syca- 
more-trees, “‘ themselves a grove.” — 
They were now, early as it was in the 
‘morning, all alive with the hum of 
bees—a deep, continuous, happy, and 
busy music, that brought to me an 
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indescribable emotion, sitti | 
then was, on a conak-ctn &4. 


calm tacle of the dead. As yet 
not a single wreath of smoke rose from 
the village below me ; for, during the 
warm nights of summer, all the fires 
are allowed to expire—and the morn. 
ing air gave me indeed a true feeling 
of that most expressive line, 
** The _ brightness of the new-bom 
y-” 
Nothing stirred among the still houses 
but some beautiful ‘pigeons that, site 
ting on a roof below me, seemed anxi. 
ous to catch the first light of the sun 
on their purple plumage—while from 
a thick grove of oak-trees that carried 
its dewy freshness into the very heart 
of the village, there came such merry 
music from a new-awakened choir of 
birds, happy in their first summer, 
that the green covert in which they 
sang seemed rending with the noise, 
The day before, a beautiful girl, who 
had died of a consumption (a fatal dis. 
ease in this country), had been buried 
— I had Meo the cere. 
mony of interment. i crete 
roms td daily to walk in the church. 
yard, and to look on the spot whete 
she was to be buried. I had myself 
more than once seen her there, and 
received from her a languid smile, 


_Her death had been so long foresesn 


that, when it happened, there was but 
little agitation of grief even 
those by whom she was most 
beloved—and the perfect r—— 
with which her gray-haired laid 
her in the grave, told how long he 
must have watched, and hoped, and 
yed, before his soul could so calmly 
et go, into utter darkness, the coffin 


_ that held his only child. The image 


of her pale and melancholy face 
before me for a while, and for a 
I was deaf to “all the melodies of 
morn,”—but the beauty of nature, now 
momently dawning into and 
brightness, overcame 
thoughts, and forced my heart into 
the expansion of a The old 
gray and green tomb-stones sunk into 
the earth by the weight of — 
ness—with their inseriptions obli 
ed by moss and lichens—the new- 
made graves on which the daisies had 
had time to wither—and on 
which the dew-drops lay like the teas 
of recent grief—all brightened together 
in the presence of the joy of the mort- 
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ing, and brought to my heart only 
the salutary oon, Se trouble, 
though a necessary, is but a transient 
thing, and that there is wisdom in 
the heart to the gracious in- 
fluences of happiness, even when steal- 
ing upon us in the midst of images of 
waness and sorrow. 
I felt half-inclined to all the 
still morning hours in this little church- 
80 
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beautiful in itself, and 
is seen in the dis- 
tance so much of a cheerful loveliness. 
For, from this wy ye are Spent 
rich openin valley, on one o 
whose acelivities the village stands— 
the tops of groves here and there 
islanded, as it were, in the nies at- 
mosphere—mounts in a glitter- 
ing mantle of coppice-wood—the first 
bright smile of the waters of Winder- 
mere, and far off the blue summits of 
a hundred hills. But a fresh and 
balmy southern breeze came sudden- 
ly up from the lake; and, as I left 
the Senceaiel of Ambleside, it seem- 
ed to waft me along, almost without 
an effort, up the heights of Kirkstone. 
In one little hour I was in utter soli- 
tude—the stony road winds, like a ser- 
pent, up nearly to the top of the moun- 
tain, leaving behind it, first cottage, 
then hut, and then sheepfold, till, hav- 
ing its utmost altitude, it 
stretches, for a while, along a level be- 
tween overhanging cliffs, and then 
down again into a long, deep, 
and narrow abyss. I can well imagine 
that this pass must be truly awful in 
a misty and howling storm—but on 
this pure and gentle morning, its char~ 
acter was that only of utter loneliness, 
profound solemnity, and a majestic 
calm. There was hardly a sound in the 
desart, for the stream below had shrunk 
before the long summer-drought, and 
was only heard at times when forming 
some feeble cascade. High up among 
the cliffs now and then arose the bleat of 
alamb, which, in such situations, is 
almost as shrill as a bird’s cry—and 
once and once only that fierce, sullen, 
and murderous carrion, the raven, 
croaked with a hollow voice that filled 
all the glen, and then sailed away, like 
ademon, into the solitude of his own 
cove. This silence of which I speak 
has sometimes made the solitude of 
nature to me almost insupportable. 
The soul wishes at last for some relief 
from the weight of stillness with which 
it is overwhelmed—for never does the 
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awful conviction of our perishable be~ 
ing so take possession of our thoughts 
as when time seems floating onwards 
even with folded wings, and when, 
amidst the motionless magnificence of 
nature, we know that we are yet has- 
te to our graves. 

Suddenly, when I had reached the 
bottom of this descent, a little lake, 
mall po tearm ane in its 

uci uty, rippled and just ri 

pled at my feet. This lake, p y 
called Broader-water, is known to the 
natives by the name of Brothers-water, 
according to one of those beautiful fic- 
tions created in all countries by the 
affections and the passions of thehuman 
heart ; for here tradition tells that three 
loving brothers were drowned. After 
sating my eyes with its clear coolness, I 
trvrned to look at the mountains in 
which the stream that feeds this little 
lake has its source, and in a moment 
I resolved to ascend into their highest 
recesses. But before I reached the foot 
of an almost unscaleable precipice 
(called, I believe, Dove-Crag), I walk- 
ed along a stream shaded with alder 
and birch trees, up a sweet solitary 
valley (Hartop), that has a char 
acter entirely | iar to itself. One 
house only stands at the head of this 
valley—an old hall, with a sheltering 
grove of sycamore trees, old as itself. 
This is a spot that seems strong in its 
eternal seclusion—for the mountains 
behind—the lake terminating the valley 
—and the wild pass that leads the tra< 
veller by—all for ever guard yonder so= 
litary mansion in the unbroken quiet 
of past years. I then ascended the tor< 
rent, the source’ of which is at least 
1500 feet above the lake. Pool after 
pool seems to meet you on your ascent 
—clear and deep, in which I could see 
the fishes lying motionless, or oe 
away like arrows, when my feet shoo! 

the bank, or my shadow fell the 
water. Sometimes a tall birch- 
tree stood beside one of these little 
ea ara — the rut 
rock often ike a gorgeous pall, 
rich masses moss of a thousand 
dies. When near the summit of 
the mountain, I met an old shep~< 
herd, who had, I found, left Hartop~ 
hall before I had left Ambleside.— 
This little circumstance spoke forcibly 
of the pastoral life. His business was 
even more sleepless than my pleasure ; 
and the lonely house that I had suppos- 
ed asleep, with all its inmates, had, 
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even on the Sabbath morning, sent out 
its careful shepherd, before sunrise, to 
the mountains. 

At length I stood on the summit of 
the mountain, and looked down into 
another long, wide, deep, houseless 
glen, from whose abyss, braided clouds, 
softer and pate than — were as- 

ing with motion scarcely percep- 
tible; while here and nae flashed 
upwards the scintillating radiance of a 
stream, whose course was for the most 
hidden by overhanging rocks, or 
y banks of the brightest verdure. 
Nothing can be more inspiriting and 
rousing, than the sudden change of 
when one has toiled up a 
hill. A range of earth, and 
cloud, and sky, seems to lie between 
and to separate two worlds. The mind 
is drawn down, as if by the power of 
| a attraction, into the newly 
iscovered depth—a fresh train of 
thoughts and feelings is at once crea- 
ted, and the journey just past would 
almost seem as if it been perform- 
ed the day before, sa bright does even 
time itself shine, when it dawns over 
the beauty of a new landscape sud- 
denly revealed. 

I descended into this ificent 
scene, which is called ‘‘ Rydal Cove,” 
and walked along the stream for near- 
ly an hour, till I saw, close at hand, 
the majestic oak-woods of Rydal Park, 
I first came upon the green mossy 
stumps of trees; some, through age, 
utterly decayed, and others that had 
fallen beneath the inexorable axe. As 
I advanced, the outskirts of the still 
standing oak forest were graced by al- 
der and birch trees, numerous in this 
country—and ere I found myself in 
the stately park, the stream had assum- 
ed a corresponding character, widening 
into deep black — and oversha- 
dowed by rocks whose fantastic beau- 
ty sometimes approached to grandeur. 
By this time the sun rode high in 
heaven, but it was yet morning, and 
its calm still hung over the woods. 
Now and then the powerful voice of 
the stock-dove filled the wide moun- 
tain-groves.with a deeper weight of 

i ill carrying with it, wher- 
ever it; moved,. the very soul of soli- 
tude,.and making that spot where it 
rested the centre of silence and seclu- 
sion. At length I heard the sound of 
a fall of waters, and looked down a 
noble cataract into a deep circular ba- 
sin, surrounded and overshadowed by 
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all kinds of forest trees. The effeet 
was electrical. When a mountain 
torrent is in flood, it is all one 
tumbling cataract ; and then one waters 
fall is distinguished from another only 
by louder thunder and a wilder tumult, 
But now the stream was low, and it 
might almost have been said, that thé 
*¢ little Naiad wept her impoverished 
urn.” A waterfall, in that case, comes 
dashing on the ear with a startling din 
—its misty spray seems to freshen 
all the scenery around it—the dream. 
like repose of the rivulet above the 
descent is at wace broken by the roar— 
and the rush of waters at once fills the 
mind with a feeling of animated delight 
and bounding vivacity. Thestreamsoon 
became still more beautiful—gliding a. 
long through majestic trees, that fi 
their arms across it—enclosing 
forming little verdant glades, fit to be 
on haunts of Titania oa and all 
er brightest Fays. It so Bere 
that this fine de scenery had an ace 
companiment of singular beauty. The 
late noble lady of Rydal Hall had 
been, I understand, of rare humanity 
towards the creatures of inferior na« 
ture; and her daughter, the young 
Lady Le Fleming possessed the same 
amiable heart. It had been the de« 
light of the Lady Diana to rear a vast 
number of that gorgeous bird, the 
pea-fowl, and they now sat, in great 
numbers, on the branches of the old 
trees, or walked up and down beneath 
their a in all the pomp of their 
colours. This bird, which looks, un« 
less when its pride is expanded, tame 
and awkward in a court-yard, is, bes 
yond belief, majestic in forest scenery. 
As they sat on the mossy fantastic 
boughs, with their long tail-feathers 
depending far down—with their slim 
and graceful necks of changeful ra- 
diance constantly moving—and with 
their delicate crests and glancing eyes, 
—I could have imagined them natives 
of wild and untrodden woods, where 
no wandering man had ever before stopt 
to admire their beauty. Some of these 
creatures, too, there were of snowy 
white—which, so contrary to the 
dazzling splendour of their compan- 
ions, pleased by its extreme delicacy 
and silver purity. As occasionally one 
of those princely birds gave a wild cry 
from the top of an oak or an elm tree, 
it thrilled ootahe the heart of all the 
wood, and seemed to me to awaken 
feelings of a stately solitude, encir- 
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cling well the mansion of a noble fa- 
mily, the walls of which were now, 
pence a 
glade among the 

: It was not yet — ene 
seeing no person about by 
sauntered down a long line of pine- 
trees, which led me into a small cell- 
like summer-house, through whose 
only window I beheld another water- 
, which in a moment I recognised 
be that so beautifully described by 
the English poet, Mason, and for 
which I refer you to that most inter- 
esting of all memoirs, his life of Gray. 
I need only say, that this cell is the 
only building I ever saw of the kind 
consistent with the character 


ce 


if 


herself, who presides over this fair 
stream, disdain to recline in such a 
cool dim retreat, almost as solitary as 
her own unviolated rock-cell at the 


On i from the noble groves in 
which Rydal Hall is “‘ bosomed high,” 
I found myself close to the dwelling 
of the poet, Wordsworth, and resolved 
to introduce myself to him, on the 
strength of my letter from his illustrious 
brother bard. An aversion to intrude 
on the privacy of a great poet, intent 
on his bfty meditations, had hitherto 
deterred me from making myself 
known to him—but so bright and 

y @ spirit now lay in the beauty 
of the morning round his simple man- 
sion, that I entered the gate with 
something of the glad assurance of an 
ancient friendship. The front of the 
house is entirely covered with trailing 
planta, and was now all alive with 

, like a flowery hill-side. The 
windows were literally darkened with 
beauty. I walked up to a little green 
mound in front of the house, like the 
remains of some ancient fortification, 
and gazed with delight on the scenery 
around me. It is altogether different 
from that splendid amphitheatre in 
which Southey lives. There, majesty 
and magnificence are spread widely 
abroad over the gentler beauties that 
sleep below, and the very eyes are 
dazzled by the prospect.’ Here, the 
images of beauty are crowded more 
closely together, and it is rather a 
home-scene for the heart, than a spec- 
tacle for the imagination. Immedi- 
ately below me lay a dell overshadow- 
ed by trees, through which 8 ae 
the chimney tops of a smail hamlet, 
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many of them wreathed with the rich- 
estivy. In front arose a lofty range of 
mountains, along whose wooded bases 

I saw the smoke of distant cottages. To 
the left, the vale opened out widely to« 
wards the village of Ambleside (for I 
had taken a complete round during my 
morning’s walk), the view being partly 
intercepted by a grove of pines. ‘To 
the right lay Rydal Mere, 4 small 
lake singularly wild, from whose blue 
waters rose an islet of lofty and wi- 
thered trees, the abode of silent he- 
rons. Behind the house were the lof« 
ty mountains that I had just traversed, 
while the oak, elm, and pine woods of 
Rydal Hall, threw the shadow of their 
grandeur over the humbler dwelling 
of the great Poet of the Lakes. 

Isoon entered the house, and wasshewn 
into the lour, where Mr Words- 
worth and his family were assembled 
to breakfast. The name of Southey 
acted like a talisman in my favour, 
and I also found that my name was 
not unknown to the family as that of 2 
foreigner resident in Ambleside. Their 
kind and affable reception of me soon 
relieved me from any tem em~ 
barrassment, and = te I told the 
circuit I had made, they seemed pleas- 
ed that a forei should feel so en- 
thusiastically the beauties of - their 
country. I soon found that even the 
ladies well knew every step I had 
taken, and that the poet’s wife and 
sister had trodden with him the moun- 
tains and cliffs I had just traversed. 
Our conversation became every mo- 
ment more kind and animated, and 
the room was filled with gentle voices 
and bright smiles. I know not how 
to describe to you the great Poet him« 
self. They who have formed to them-- 
selves, as many have foolishly done, 
the idea of a simple pastoral poet, who 
writes sweet and touching verses, 
would be somewhat astounded to find 
themselves in the presence of William: 
Wordsworth. There seemed to me, 
in his first appearance, something grave. 
almost to austerity, and the deep tones 
of his voice added strength to that im~: 
pression ot him. | There’ was: not vi«: 
sible about him the same and 
disen: air that so im tely 
charmed me in Southey—his mind 
seemed to require an-effort to awaken 
itself thoroughly from some brooding 
train of thought, and his manner, as 
I felt at least, at first reluctantly re- 
laxed into blandness and urbanity. 
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own family. I could not help feeling 
that there was something extremely 
delicate in this. Often have I been 

and almost di with 


tho ettention henped: and orced upon 
ee ee ne 
neglect seem 0 
Glennie of the house towards his 
own family. But here the kind af- 
fections continued in full play—I did 
not act as a dam to stop the current of 

ic enjoyment—and when I saw 


i y 
family, I felt assured that the sun- 
shine of his heart would not fail also 


he thus freely indulged the best feel- 
ings of his human nature. 

features of Wordsworth’s face 
are strong and high, almost harsh and 
severe—and his eyes have, when he 
is silent, a dim, thoughtful, I had 
nearly said melancholy expression— 
so that when a smile takes possession 
of his countenance, it is indeed the 
most powerful smile I ever saw—gives 
a new character to the whole man, and 
renders him, who before seemed ra- 
ther a being for us to respect and ve- 
nerate, an object to win our love and 
affection. Smiles are, y¥, not 


the abiding light on that grand coun- 
tenance ; but at times they pass finely 
over it, like playful sunbeams chasing 
each other over the features of some 
stern and solemn scene of external na- 
ture, that seems willingly to yield it- 
self for a while to the illumination. 
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Never saw I 2 countenance in whieh 
ConTEMPLATION 80 reigns. His brow 
is very lofty—and his dark brown hair 
seems worn away, a8 it were, 
ht, so thinly is it spread over 
tem The colour of his face isalmost 
sallow ; but it is not the sallowness of 
confinement or ill health, it speaks rae 
ther of the rude and boisterous i 
of the mountain-weather. He does not 
seem a recluse philosopher, who pores 
over the midnight oil in his study; 
but rather a hermit who converses 
with nature in his silent cell, whose 
food is roots and herbs, and whose 
drink is from 
‘¢ Wherever fountain or fresh current flowed 
inst the eastern ray, translucent 
ith touch ethereal of Heaven's fiery rod.” 


I at once beheld, in his calm and cone 
fident peat stedfast and un 
troubled eyes—the serene expansi 
of his Sen ee ta the settled dignia 
ty of his demeanour—that original 
poet, who, in an age of poetry, has 
walked alone through a world almost 
exclusively his own, and who has. 
cleared out for himself, by his own 
labour, a wide and magnificent path 
through the solitary forests of the 
human imagination. 

After breakfast I accompanied Mr 
Wordsworth and his family to Grass- 
mere Church, distant about two miles 
from Rydal Mount ; and as we walke 
ed along, it was delightful to observe 
with what mingled respect and fami-« 
liarity our group was saluted by all 
the peasants. I have not been able to 
observe any love of poetry among the 
lower orders of the people here, as in 
many of our own Germany ; but 
the influence of a great man’s charac- 
ter is felt in his neighbourhood, even 
by those who are either wholly i 
rant, or but imperfectly aware of its 
nature; and besides, Wordsworth, 
during his long life of study, has been 
a frequent visitor in all the cot’ 
round ; and I remarked in parti , 
that the old men, as they passed by, 
addressed him with an air of reverence, 
inspired no doubt by- the power and 
wisdom of his conversation, and also 
by the benevolence and charities of 
his life. As we walked along towards 
the simple house of God, occasionally 
talking cheerfully with the shepherds 
and their families, I almost forgot the 
poet in the man—the great, if not 
lost, was absorbed, as it were, in the 
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aera 2 prevailing 

than his happiness as a philan- 

pist and a Christian. 

1 was greatly charmed with divine 
as it was ed in the 

church of Grassmere. The congrega- 

tion were most attentive and devout, 
in the solemn ordinances 


ged and Tes coved Willen 
as 


vice with much feeling and simplici- 
ty. There seemed around me neither 
vice, ignorance, poverty, nor unhappi- 
ness—at least, the sanctity of the ‘ies 
prevailed for a while over them all ; and 
when the choir of young maidens and 

breathed forth its music, I thought 
that I had never heard the praises of 
God sung with one united soul of so 
much innocence, purity, and devotion. 
When I looked upon so many 
young and beautiful—upon so many 
old and venerable faces—all happy and 
tranquil in the holy business of the 
day—I could not but think of the 

which such a day must carry for- 
wards into all the coming week ; and 
the Sabbath seemed to me, like a sa- 
cred fountain from which the regular 
hand of religion removes the seal, that 
the fresh-gushing waters of comfort 
we § for ever continue to overflow the 


After divine service Mr Words- 
worth’s family returned home, while 


he proposed to conduct me into a 
neighbouring valley, named Easdale, 
that had long been one of his favour- 
ite haunts. This lies imme- 
diately behind the wooded shoulder of 
a hill that forms the north-west bound- 
ary of Grassmere, and I found it in- 
deed worthy of the 8 love. Till 
we reached a waterfall, about a mile 
up the valley, it was wooded and cul- 
tivated ; but it afterwards became wild 
and sterile, and our journey terminated 
at a small lake or tarn of deepest soli- 


tude, and in great part surrounded 
wi 


th lofty rocks. Here, Wordsworth 
informed me, that he had meditated, 
» much of his poe- 
try ; and certainly there could not be 
a fitter study for a spirit like his, that 
loves to brood, with an intensity of 
passion, on those images of nature 
which his imagination brings from 
afar and moulds into the forms of life. 
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It'was in this naked solitude that many 
of the richest and loftiest passages of 
the “ Excursion” were composed. I 
now walked with the poet himself — 
through the scene of his inspiration ; 
ee ee bare rocks, 
t im tarn, e silent ipices, 
I thought, what is natare without the 
péet’s soul to illuminate it? and what 
is our love of nature, unless refined 


and elevated bythe true feeling of its 
poetry ? 

Wordsworth to me, for he 
saw that I desired it, of poetry—and 
he séemed to me, as he e, like an 
inspired man. is language 


was far beyond the pitch of conversa- 
tion, re it was neither pedantic nor 
high-fiown ; for it rolled out as from 
a soul filled with ideas and images, 
and his voice and manner kindled into ~ 
an enthusiasm which they soon com= 
municated. His speech was continuous 
as the flow of a free torrent, that seems 
to meet with no impediments but 
those of its own seeking, and such as 
it delights to overcome. It was evi- 
dent, that poetry was the element in 
which he lived, and breathed, and had 
his being. Other poets, -at least all I 
have ever known, are poets but on oc- 
casions— Wordsworth’s ession is 
So mpecis ot poeny, te uhawe oe 
© of poetry, 
things most familiar, and, at the same 
time, most holy to his heart. For 
twenty years has he lived in this 
country, and there devoted his whole 
soul to his divine art. When he speaks 
most earnestly, it may almost be said 
= he rene wed for ‘one: eS 
strong i im 
thought, and the presence of the per= 
son to whom he speaks serves nierely 
to give his eloquence something of a 
didactic character ; yet rarely, if ever, 
does he become mystical. Indeed, no- 
thing surprised me so much in this 
great poet, as his s sense and 
strict logice—with which the very high- 
est imagination, and the deepest ps 
sion, were united in a way that I have 
never seen exemplified in the conversa 
tion of any other man. 

I soon saw that he applied to all 
kinds of the very hi 
standard—that he was intolerant of all 
compositions that had not a lofty aim, 
and that the: of action was in 


his eyes unworthy of being thought of 
in comparison with that of contem- 
plation. He seemed to venerate some 
of the mighty masters of old with such 





obeyed 
voice to which in his 
solitude Wordsworth cares to listen. 

I must not venture to repeat to you 
mere fragments of the conversation of 
this extraordinary man ; for his very 
crileary neers, apposed, somehow 

remarks, a) > 
or another, all connected with—all part 
of—a system ; and though there seem- 
ed to me, when I listened to him, and 
still seems to be perfect truth in all 
his general views of poetry—yet, in 
order to give a true impression 
them to another person, it would be 
necessary to narrate the whole course 
of his argument, and to present it in 
all its bearings. On this account 
might Wordsworth’s conversation, more 
cata: Sen Snes of any other man, be 
misrepresented, by being given piece- 
meal ; me es : us 
thing indeed, to attempt to imitate the 
bold and sweeping eloquence of his 

i ical conversation. What is 
it that often makes almost the identi- 
cal words true from one man’s lips, 
and altogether false from those of 
another ? 

From poetry the conversation turn- 
ed to criticism, and I was gratified to 
hear Wordsworth speak in terms of 
the highest praise of our two t 

i of criticism, Willi 
and » Frederick 
that the 
dramatic literature, almost always saw 
into the soul of truly great writers, 
and characterized their genius with a 
singular felicity; but that he often 
missed the distinguishing traits of in- 
ferior minds, and that it was then, 
py lay only, that we observed him 
to be a foreigner, imperfectl uaint- 
ed with the details of age a om 
literature: But of his love of high 
truths, his capacity to discern, and hi 
eloquence to them, it was not 
possible, he said, to.speak too warmly, 
and that his own country could as yet 
boast of no such philosophical critic. 
Mr Coleridge, he said, was the only man 
he knew in Britain entitled to lecture 
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upon 3 and that such 
the richness, and beauty, and wild. 
ness, of his aerial and romantic img. 
gination, that he did not doubt Mr 
Coleridge would, in lecturing onthe 
Midsummer Night's Dream, or the 
Tempest, cast forth images and rays 
of fancy, that would render more won. 
derful even those wonderful creations, 
He thought that Mr Coleridge might 
far surpass 1 in some di 
ments of philosophical criticism ; and 
that were he.to reduce the lectures to 
a systematic shape, which he has more 
than once delivered, on the characters 
of Shakspeare, England would not 
have to yield to Germany the honour 
of having produced the best expositor 
of the genius of her greatest poet. Of 
the periodical criticism of Britain he 
spoke with almost unqualified con. 
tempt. That it often displayed acute. 


of ness, talent, and even sensibility, he 


well knew; and no doubt, said he, 
_— hints might be found scate 
through its voluminous records ; 
but, for his own part, he had never- 
seen any important principles laid 
down there, nor did he see how a poet 
could become wiser in his own art by 
aid of the instructions, however kind« 
ly meant, of such critics. The very 
spirit in which they were of necessi 
written, did of necessity prevent su 
disquisitions from being of a high 
character, even if the critic were a man 
of high intellect. But that, he said, 
was impossible ; for that the office of 
a periodical critic was one beneath the 
dignity of a great mind—that such a 
critic, in order to please, to startle, or 
astonish—without doing which he 
could acquire no character at all— 
must often sacrifice what he knew to 
be truth—that he must mingle truth 
with falsehood, or, at least, with ere 
ror ; and that he who wrote avowed« 
ly and professionally to the public, 
must t, nay, take advantage, of 
its prejudices or its ignorance ; and if 
so, surely, whatever might be the 
advantages or disadvantages of such 
writings to the public, they were not 
worthy much notice from a poet who 
devoted his whole life to the study of 
his art,—who in his solitude sought 
truth, and truth alone ; and who, un- 
less he knew that it was amply deserv- 
ed, and wisely bestowed, would be 
miserable under the world’s applause. 
This is a faint sketch indeed. of Words 
worth’s opinion on this subject. Sufs 
2 
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fice,it to say, that he delivered these 
opinions without anger and without 
arrogance ; and that while he spoke, 
I could not but look on him as the 
most eloquent of men, and, at the 
game time, the most unanswerable. 
Ere we approached his beautiful 
residence, our eonyersation had turn- 
ed general politics ; and Words- 
worth carried into that science the 
same lofty ppeaevins same faith 
in the high destinies of man, that 
had just given. such surpassing dignity 
to his opiniens on poetry. To me, 
who had been so fi y distressed, 
even in the most enlig htened societies 
of England, by the paltry and vexa- 


tious wrangling about party creeds, 
and the fretful and seemingly irra- 
tional opposition of Whig Tory— 


it was not only delightful in itself, but 
a fine relief from such wearisome and 
unprofitable contests, to hear the af- 
fairs of Europe spoken of with the 
same calm wisdom, and the same un- 
prejudiced earnestness, with which a 
philosopher might be supposed to 
speak of the mighty events of former 
ages. He said, that as I had done 
him the honour to make myself ac- 
quainted with his publications, he 
would refer me to them for what was 
called his political opinions ; and that 
it was satisfactory to him, a recluse 
student among the hills, to think, that 
none of his est and most sacred 


beliefs had been shewn foundationless’ 


by the events of the last twenty awful 
years. Living, as he had done, in 
solitude, his mind, he said, had not 
perhaps been subjected, so much as 
the minds of those living in the world, 
to the disturbing, and confounding, 
and weakening power of popular 
rumours, and popular fears—so that 
it was left lying at anchor of its 
own inward strength, and not liable 
to be blown about by every shift- 
ing blast. He thought that he had 
perceived throughout the history of 
man certain great principles acting, 
if not uniformly, at least with a tend- 
oa whose progress nothing could en- 
tirely arrest or change. To them he 
had made frequent reference in his 
poetry, and more especially in his 
Sonnets to Liberty—as well as in his 
prose tract on the Affairs of Spain ; 
and all who interested themselves a- 
bout him, would there see that he had 
never despaired of Europe, even in 
her darkest days; and that he had, 
Vor. IV. 
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not obseurely or dimly, but with all 
the confidence in truth inspired by 
a knowledge of the past history of 
pression—all along emphatically 
scribed the power of Bonaparte as a 
power that could not.endure ; but that, 


“Tf old judgments held their sacred course,” 


would soon be shattered into shap-less 
and irretrievable ruin. Of 
himself, he spoke as of a man utterly 
destitute, at all times of his career, 
of that imperfect and disturbed moral 
grandeur which, preserved from con~ 
tempt and hatred some of the wicked 
ones bof ental He had longed and 
esired to find something » gene 
rous, true, in his heart, ‘oy the pre» 
sent age might not have had the de- 
gradation of bowing the knee before 
such an ignoble idol ; but all was cold 
and barren there—nor did he exhibit 
any one feature of charaeter that arrests 
and commands our admiration in some 
splendid and magnificent barbarian. 
But the human mind was apt, often 
blindly, to attribute that grandeur 
which existed in great events, to the 
character of the man by whose agency 
these events were brought to pass; 
and thus they looked on him, who had 
overturned old, and created new dy- 
nasties—and before whom the aspect 
of the world grew pale, as necessarily 
in his nature a truly great being— 
though, when looked at, apart from 
the dazzling splendour of his achieve- 
ments, he stood in his $wn native lit- 
tleness, without one faculty or one ac- 
complishment on which his admirers 
could pronounce a high and unqualifi- 
ed eulogium. He then, in a strain of 
irresistible eloquence, contrasted his 
character with that of the first Cesar ; 
and though perhaps he leaned rather 
too much to the side of the ‘‘ ry a 
Julius,” yet I could not but feel how 
far beneath the image of the imperial 
Roman shrunk that of the conqueror 
of our Germany. Ambition, and all 
its concomitant vices, evils and crimes, 
he could have almost forgiven—had 
the object and aim of that ambition 
been in any way reconcileable with 
any lofty views of that human nature 
over which it sought the ascendancy 
of unlimited power, or with any 
rous enjoyment in the heart of him 
who obeyed its impulses; but Bona- 
parte had evidently no knowledge— 
no feeling of the diviner qualities of 
the soul of aa knew not that 
3 
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his own highest elevation was to be 
sought in the elevation of human na- 
ture ;—his sole triumph was in supe- 
riority,—not the only real superiority 
of mental power, but the accidental 
one of brute force: while he burned 
with impatience to root out, or to cut 
down, or to blast for ever, all those 
, desires, and virtues, which 
entitle mankind to the name of civil- 
ity, and thus to turn back, as it were, 
the human mind many centuries in 
its career. 
But our walk was now at an end ; 
for we were at the gate of R 
Mount, and were met there by kind 
and happy eyes, that had been look- 
ing out impatiently for our’ return. 
Mr Wordsworth was received by his 
family with as much eager delight as 
if he been absent for days, and I 
came in for my share of the kindness 
of such kind hearts. During the calm 
summer evening we sat in a sort of 
hanging garden, beneath the shadow 
of some old pine-trees ; and if during 
the day I was instructed by the wis- 
dom of his mind, so now was I charm- 
ed by the goodness of his heart ; for 
and old were alike the objects 
of his affections, that wandered care- 
lessly among them all, and seemed, in 
that quiet garden of Eden, at once 
shadow and sunshine, breeze and calin. 
In the dusk of the evening I took 
my leave of this happy group, and re- 
turned alone to my own eottage. No 
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wonder that these mountains, and 
glens, and groves, are becoming 

day more dear to me; for I feel as 
my soul were also becoming more 
— of enjoying them. This beau. 
tiful country is dear to me for its own 
sake—for the sake of its virtuous and 
enlightened peasantry ; but I now feel 
as if privileged to roam thro 

its most intense solitudes, for I have 
been admitted to the friendship (would 
that this were not too strong a term) 
of those great poets who have there~ 
from drawn their inspiration ; and I 
feel as if a film were taken from my 
eyes, and that the beauty and grans 
deur of nature comes before them now 
in a brighter and loftier revelation, 
If, my dear friend, you feel tempted 
to suspect me of giving way to yeuth- 
ful delusions—reflect, that there is 
often as much delusion in thinking 
this world a barren world, as one that 
overflows with beauty and ,happiness; 
But however this may be, do you, a 
staid and time-taught spirit, reading 
my letter in a certain small dim study, 
whose window keeps staring at a huge 
brick wall not five feet from your 
nose, extend some indulgence to me, 
who now write with a whole vall 
floating in its beauty before me—wi 
mountains distinct in the clear night- 
sky towering around me—and witha 
moon that this moment seems risen on 
my account, with all her train of stars, 
Farewell ! P. K 





ELEGIAC VERSES. 


Waart comforts grief? can they that with 
us weep ie 
O’erthe lonespot where love’s sad relics sleep ; 


Can the sweet song that sympathy would raise 

To sick’ sorrow, from devotion’s lays, 

Lure the wild thought that haunts the grave, 
where woe 


Implores what patience never did bestow. 
How vain the comfort is, to those whe mourn, 
That idly tells the dead shall ne’er return ! 
This we all feel ; and ’tis enough to know, 
That peace above is misery below. ° - 
Can he that weeps, because he once loved, find 


In prattling praises aught to please the mind, 
That for the dead, and not for man’s proud 


Heaves the lone si shews what grief 
eaves e sigh, nor shews what gri 
Short was that love, nor long this heart was 


wrung 
With woe, that’s clamour’d by a wailing 
‘ tongue, . ‘ 


But would I not, though I had pow’r to tell 
Half of the loss I’ve-felt—which none ca 
feel ; 
Nor pompously heap honours o’er her grave, 
That had no titles, but what virtue gave. 
Nurse of affection, if that soothless grief 
Hail’d thy cold urn, what tongue could woe 
relief ? 
Friend of the heart ! Companion of my soul ! 
Hopes of thy state my wayward thoughits 
control. 
For where thou art, I deem nosorrow known, 
Or if it were, *twould be for us alorie’; 
But rest thy ashes, happy be thy shade, 
My grief shall ne’er its sacred peace invade; 
For the last tribute that my feelings owe, 
Is to record thy virtue—not my woe. 
Humble thou wert, like thee so may these 


ays A 
Repose their happiness in epee ae 
Roslin, March 8th, 1819. 
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A FEW FARTHER STRICTURES ON “ PETERS LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK,” 
/ WITH EXTRACTS FROM THAT POPULAR WORK. prin 


We should have imagined, that the 
hints Dicesles ape nee to ag rch 
thy bibli in might 
ion produced some little elect 3 but 
we find that, like many other well-in- 
tentioned advisers, we had overrated 
our own weight and importance. In 
spite of all that we said, the stream of 
their indolence floats on as sluggishly 
as ever ; not a single ripple of novelty 
to diversify the tedious and uniform 
tenor of its course. What a picture 
of sloth do those castles of indolence,.- 
their back-shops, afford! what quie- 
tude! what slowness! what vis iner- 
tie! Examine for a moment the piece 
of still life before you. The foreground 
is occupied by a clerk and two or three 
apprentices, all in deep shade, copying 
over old unpaid bills, tying up huge 
bundles of old pamphlets, and brush- 
ing the dust off ‘ong rows of red 


pocket-bibles, psalm-books, and alma- . 


nacks. One youth, with an air of in- 
finite condescension, is explaining the 
merits of Bath-post to a milliner girl, 
who intends to spend the morrow 
(Sunday) in penning a love letter. An 
elder, and more cautious looking lad— 
being asked, by a very ancient cus- 


tomer in a silk gown, whether 
there be any copies of the New Scots 
Magazine in the shop—is pointing, 


with a dolorous and pensive droop of 
his finger, to a corner littered and lined 
very luxuriously with spare exemplars 
of that very entertaining journal. To 
the right and the left the sides of the 
canvass are occupied with lengthy 
ranges of standard poe in beautiful 

indings, none of them apparently 
bearing date within oqulananrss 
or likely, for aught one may see, to 
quit their position before the opening 
of the next. In the centre of the piece, 
the principal light falls, broad and yel- 
low, on some dozing spectacled panta- 
loon, spelling painfully through the 
advertisements of a newspaper, or, 
perchance, striving to get a few side- 
long insidious glimpses of the contents 
of a new volume of sermons, the leaves 
of which are on no account to be cut 
up. A half-pay officer beating his 
re. the rain be over—a critic in, 

» yaw over some poem 0 

Wordsworth or Wastle—a Scents 
ing lady disposing of a concert ticket ;— 
these are the sort of lounging groupes, 


figures, and attitudes, which carry the 
eye back from one depth of stupidity 
to another, till its glance can just 
trace, in the remotest distance, a faint 
and shadowy outline of the master 
bibliopole himself, slumbering at all 
his length upon a huge bale of the 
Supplement, or the Transactions of 
the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh. 

We suggested the introduction of a 
new and entertaining visitor, whose 
very a ce, we were very well 
assured, could not have failed to give 
a new spring to all this dulness. We 
advised the booksellers to import Dr 
Morris, and hinted, pretty plainly, - 
that he would find means to dissipate 
the lowering heaviness of the back-' 
shop atmosphere—but all in vain. The 
glory of Cardigan is still held back 
from rising ; and the night is pene- 
trated only by a few straggling beams 
of reflected radiance, for which the. 
public of Edinburgh is entirely in-: 
debted to ourselves. In short, our 
own copy of Peter’s Letters is still the 
only one in Edinburgh; and as we 
cannot possibly lend it to all the nume- 
rous friends and admirers who have 
made, and are making, application for 
a sight of our treasure, we are willing 
to do the best we can, which is to fa- 
vour them, in the mean time, with a 
few more extracts from that great 
work—a book of which we may say, 
in regard to the reading public of E- 
dinburgh, the same thing which Mr 
Coleridge says of his “ Friend,” in 
regard to the reading public of the 
world at large—“‘ it ts as good as MS.” 

On turning back to the Doctor's vo« 
lumes, we feel no inconsiderable diffi- 
culty in deciding what selections are 
most likely to be ble to our 
readers. The gay, the profound, the 
cheerful, the splenetic, the young, the 
old, the idle, thé busy--each might 
suggest abundance of materials which 
would be uninteresting to his neigh 
bour, exactly in proportion as they 
would be piquant to himself. Our 
best chance, in such a dilemma, is no 
better than a choice among difficulties ; 
so here, to begin with, is Peter’s de- 
scription of some of the gayeties of the 
Northern metropolis. 


‘It is a great mistake under which the 
Scotch e lie, in supposing themselves 
to be excellent dancers ; and yet one hears 
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the mistake re-eshoed by the most sensible, 
sedate, and dance-abhorring P: i 
one meets with. If the only test of gx 
dancing were activity, there is indeed no 
question, the northern beaux and belles 
might justly claim the pre-eminence over 
py -h re phat me ig south. In 
an Edi -room, there appears to 
be the same pride of bustle, the alae plcey. 
ing in muscular agitation and alertness— 
the same “ sudor immanis,” to use the 
poet’s phrase, which used of old to distin- 
guish the sports of the Circus or the Cam- 
pus Martius. But this is al] ;—the want of 
grace is as conspicuous in their perform- 
ances, as the abundance of vi . Wede- 
siderate the ee i ea or a e 
» slow, unfatiguing glide e fair 
pils of D'estainville. To say the truth, The 
ies in Scotland dance in common pretty 
much like our country lasses at a harvest- 
home. ‘They kick and pant as if the devil 
were in them; and when they are young 
and pretty, it is undoubtedly no disagreeable 
thing to be a spectator of their athletic dis- 

y ;- but I think they are very ignorant of 

ncing as a science. Comparatively few 
of them manage their feet well, and of these 
few what a very insignificant portion know 
any thing about that equally important part 
of the art—the management of the arms. 
And then, how absurdly they thrust out 
their shoulder blades! How they neglect 
the undulation of the back ! One may com- 
pare them to fine masses of silver, the little 
awkward workmanship bestowed on which 
yather takes from than adds to the natural 
beauty of the materials. As for the gentle- 
men, they seldom display even vigour and 
animation, unless they be half-cut—and 
they never display any thing else. 

** It is fair, however, to mention, that in 
the true indigenous dances of the country, 
above all in the reel (the few times 1 saw 
it), these defects seemed in a great measure 
to vanish, so that ambition and affectation 
are after all at the bottom of their bad dan- 
cing in the present day, as well as of their 
bed writing, The quadrille, notwithstand- 
ing, begins to take with the soil, and the 
girls can already go through most of its 
manceuvres without having recourse to their 
fans. But their beaux continue certainly to 
perform these new-fangled evolutions, in a 
way that would move the utmost spleen of a 
Parisian butcher. What big, lazy, clumsy 
fellows one secs lumbering cautiously, on 


shipped by such a solemn set of devotees. 
One of our own gloomy Welsh Jumpers, 
could he be suddenly transported among 
some sets that I have seen, would un- 
doubtedly imagine himself to be in a saltatory 
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prayer-meeting ; and yet these le 
put them fairly inte a reel, can 2a ne 
with all possible demonstrations of hilarity. 
They prefer the quadrille, I imagine, upon 
something of the same principle which Jeads . 
a maid-servant to spend her two shillings on a 
tragedy rather than on a comedy. I could it 
help in my own mind likening these dolo- 
rous pase seuls néd in rotation by each 
of the quadrillers, and then succeeded by 
the more clamorous display of sadness’ in: 
their chaine Angloise, &c.. to the account 
which Miss Edgeworth gives us of the Irish 
lyke-wake, wherein each of the cousins 

ts a stave of lamentation, solo, and 
the whole generation of them join in the 
screaming treble of the choral wlululuh! hu?’ 
** Why did you leave the potatoes?” 
** What ailed thee, Pat, with the butter. 
milk!” &c. &c. &c. 

** The waltz has.been even more unfor. 
tunate than the quadrille ; it is still entirely 
an exotic inthe North. I do not at all find 
fault with the prejudices whieh have checked 
the progress of this fascinating dance among 
the disciples of John Knox and Andrew 
Melville. I really am of opinion, that it 
might have been as well, had we of the 
South been equally shy of the importation.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 400. 406. 

We break off our quotations rather 
abruptly, but, in truth, as the waltz 
has never become naturalized here, we 
do not exactly comprehend upon what 
pretence the doctor thought fit to swell 
a book professedly descriptive of Scot- 
tish manners, with seventcen pages of 
abuse ethical, political and medical, 
of this Saxon dance. We shall, how- 
ever, make room for a few extracts 
which the doctor has inserted from a 
poem entitled ‘‘ Waltz—an Apostro- 
phic Hymn, by Francis Hornem, Esq.” 
—a production which we do not re- 
member ever before to have heard of. 
Like the editors of the  Delphin 
classics, the doctor seems to have found 
it necessary to make use of asterisks 
at times ;—with what reason, we, of 
course, possess no means of deciding. 


** Borne on the breath of Hyperborean 


gales, 
From Hamburgh’s port (while Hamburgh 
yet had Maiis ) 
Ere yet unlucky Fame—compelled to creep 
Tosnowy Gottenburgh—waschilled to sle2p;- 
Or, starting from her slumbers, deigned arise, 
Helland to stock thy mart with lies ; 
ile unburnt Moscow yet had news to send, 
Nor owed her fiery exit to a friend, 
She came—Waltz came—and with her cer- 
tain sets 
Of true es, and as true Gazettes; 
Then flamed of Austerlitz the blest despatch, 
Which Moriteur nor Morning Post can 
match ; 
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And—almost crushed beneath the glorious 


news, 
Ten plays—and forty tales of Kotzebue’s ; 
Qne enyoy’s letters, six composers’ airs, 
And loads from Frankfort and from Leipsig 
fairs ; 
Meiner’s four volumes upon womankind, 
Like Lapland witches to ensure a wind ; 


Brunck’s heaviest tome for ballast, and, to. 


back it, , 
Of Heyné, such as should potsink the packet. 
. * Fraught with this cargo—and her fair- 
est freight, 
Delightful Waltz, on tiptoe for a mate, 
The welcome vessel reached thegenial strand, 
And round her flocked the daughters of the 
land. 


oe # * # 
Not lovelorn Quixote—when his Sancho 
thought 


The knight's fandango friskierthan it ought; 
Notsoft Herodias, when, with winning tread, 
Her nimble feet daneed off another’s head ; 
Not Cleopatra on her galley’s deck, 
Displayed so much of leg, or more of neck, 
Than thou ambrosial Waltz, when first the 


meon 
Beheld thee twirling to a Saxon tune ! 
* To you—ye husbands of ten years! 
whose brows 
Ache with the annual tributes of a spouse ; 
To you, of nine years less—who only bear 
The budding sprouts of those that you shall 
wear, 
With added ornaments around them rolled, 
Of native brass, or law-awarded gold ; 
To you—ye matrons, ever on the watch 
To mar ason’s, or make a daughter’s match; 
To you—ye children of—whom chance ac- 
rds 


cords, 
Always the ladies’ and sometimestheir lords’; 
To you—ye single gentlemen! who seek 
Torments for life, or pleasures for a week ; 
As Love or Hymen your endeavours guide, 
To gain your own, or snatch another’s bride: 
To one and ali the-lovely stranger came, 
And every ball-room echoes. with her name. 
** Endearing Weltz—to thy more melt- 
ing tune 
Bow Irish jig—and ancient rigadoon ; 
Scotch reels avaunt !—and country dance 
forego 
Your future claims to each fantastic toe ; 
Waltz—Waltz—alone both arms and legs 
demands, 
Liberal of teet-—and lavish of her hands ; 
Hands which may freely range in public 
sight, 
Where ne’er emcee ‘* put out 
; "Tae 


the 
Methinks the glare of yonder chandelier 
Shines much too far—or I am much too near; 
And true, though strange— Waltz whispers 
rn on an ae 

« My sli steps are safest in the dark.’ 
But here the Muse with due decorum halts, 
And lends her longest petticoat to ‘ Waltz.’ 


‘* Observant travellers! of every time, 
Ye quartos! published upon every clime ; 
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O say, shall dull Romaika’s heavy round, 

F go’s wripee, or Bolero’s bound ; 

Can Egypt’s Almas—tantalizing groupe— 

Columbia’s caperers to the warlike whoop— 

Can aught from cold Kamschatka to Cape 
Horn, 

With Waltz compare, or after Waltz be 
borne? 

Ah no! from Morier’s pages up to Galt’s, 

Each tourist pens a paragraph for * Waltz.’ 

** Shades of those belles, whose reign be- 


gan of yore, 

With George the Third’s—and ended long 
before ; 

Though in your daughters’ daughters yet 
you thrive, 

Burst from your lead, and be yourselves alive! 

Back to the ball-room your spectered 


host, 
Fools? Paradise is dull to that you lost ; 
No treacherous powder bids Conjecture 


quake, 

No stiff-starched stays make meddling fin- 
gers ache ; 

(Transferred to those ambiguous things that 


ape 
Goats in their visage, women in their shape); 
No damsel faints when rather closely pressed, 
But more caressing seems when most car- 
essed ; 
Superfluous hartshorn and. -reviving salts, 
Both banished by the sovereign cordial 
* Waltz.’ 
* * i 
Though gentle Genlis, in her strife with Staél, 
Would e’en proscribe thee from a Paris ball ; 
Thee Fashion’ hails—from Countesses « to 
ueans, 


q 

And maids and valets waltz behind the 
scenes ; 

Wide and more wide thy witching circle 


spreads, 
And turns—if nothing else—at least our 
eads ; 
With thee e’en clumsy citsattemptto bounce, 
And cockneys practise what they can’t pro- 
nounce. 


Gods! how the glorious theme my strain 


exalts, 
And rhyme finds er thyme in praise of 
q Waltz.’ penn “a " 

We have already quoted a few of 
the doctor’s remarks on the state of, 
political, or rather party feeling in 
Edinburgh ; and we observe with sa- 
tisfaction, that the severe and sarcastic 
manner in which he has ventured to 
comment on some parts of “ False 
opinion’s fickle sheen,” has given in- 
finite uneasiness to the clamourous 
rag-tag-and-bobtail of our northern 
Whigs. The doctor, nevertheless, is 
as far as possible from carrying the 

rejudices of his political creed with 

im, into matters with which politics 
have no necessary connexion. He has 
too much perception of talent not to 
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respect it wherever and by whom.o- 
ever it is manifested. The tone of his 
disquisitions concerning our universi- 
ties and their professors might be ad- 
duced as furnishing the most ample 
proof of this liberality ; but we prefer 
to quote a part of his chapter “ on the 
Scottish Bar,” as more likely to afford 
the pleasure of novelty both to our 
northern and our southern readers. 
After explaining st considerable length 
the origin of that great and unques- 
tionable ascendancy which the bar of 
Scotland exerts over the whole of our 
nation, and devoting several interesting 
pages to an enumeration of some of 
those illustrious men, whose characters, 
and attainments, and exertions, have 
been the — means of founding, 
confirming, and adorning this authori- 
ty ; the doctor descends to the present 
day, and proceeds to describe the par- 
liament-house of Edinburgh, oa 
Scottish Westminster-hall) as he saw 
it with his own eyes, A. D. 1818. We 
shall omit the first part of this descrip- 
tion, as being rather too bitter for our 
pages. The wits of “ the Stove School” 
seem indeed to have found small fa- 
vour in our traveller’s eyes; and he 
characterizes, in a way which we fear 
would bring him into much bad odour 
in certain pretty important quarters, 
many of the most noisy apostles of that 
celebrated sect. But it is our opinion, 


that the doctor always writes best when 


his subject is a one, and we there- 
fore proceed to his sketches of some of 
the true living ornaments of our bar. 
It is astonishing with what precision 
he has caught the distinguishing and 
characteristic traits both of manner 
and of merits. His portraits are, in 
fact, so just and spirited, that we have 
no doubt, 


“ The eyes that see them now shall be their 


praisers 
To them that shall come after.” 


** By the unanimous consent of his breth- 
ren, Mr Joun CrER« is the present Chory- 
phaus of the bar—‘ Juris consultorum sui 
es ype, =f Others there are on 
surpass him in a few particular points 
of learning and of practice, but on the whole, 
his jority is entirely unrivalled and un- 


are, who approach the nearest 
to are indeed so much his juniors, that 
he cannot fail to have an immense ascen- 
a ete oy nendenmedles bene ina 
vantages experience, 
ani; ahenbefinwe: him or them be it 
added, from the effects of their early admi- 
ration of him, while he was as yet far above 


their sphere. Do not suppose, however, 
that I mean to represent any part of the re. 
spect with which these gentlemen treat their. 
senior, as the result of empty prejudice, 
Never was any man less of a quack ‘than. 
Mr Clerk ; the very essence of his character 
is scorn of ornament, and utter loathing of 
affectation... He is the plainest, the shrewd. 
est, and the most sarcastic of men; his 
sce owes the whole of its power to its 
weight—nothing to glitter. 

** It is impossible to imagine a physiogno. 
my more expressive of the character of a 
great. lawyer and barrister. The features 
are in themselves good—at least a paint. 
er would call them so; and the : 
part of the profile has as fine lines as could 
be wished. But then, how the habits of the 
mind have stamped their traces on every 
part of the face! What sh » what 
razor-like ness has indented itself about 
the wrinkles of his eyelids ; the eyes them- 
selves, so quick, so gray, such bafflers of 
scrutiny, such exquisite scrutinizers, how. 
they change their expression—it seems al- 
most how they change their colour—shift. 
ing from contracted, concentrated blackness, 
through every shade of brown, blue, green, 
and hazel, back into their own open, gleam- 
ing gray again. How they glisten intoa 
smile of disdain !—Aristotle says, that al 
laughter springs from emotions of conscious 
superiority. I never saw the Stagyrite so 
well illustrated as in the smile of this gen- 
tleman. He seems to be affected with the 
most delightful and balmy feelings, by the 
contemplation of some soft-headed, prosing 


‘driveller racking his poor brain, or bellow- 


ing his lungs out—all about something 
which he, the smiler, sees through so tho- 
roughly, so distinctly. Blunder follows 
blunder; the mist thickens about the 
brain of the bewildered hammerer ; and every. 
plunge of the bogtrotter—every deepening 
shade of his confusion—is attested by some 
more copious infusion of Sardonic suavity 
into the horrible, ghastly, grinning smile of. 
the happy Mr Clerk. How he chuckles 
over the solemn spoon whom he hath fairly 
got into his power. When he rises at the 
conclusion of his display, he seems to col- 
lect himself like a kite above a covey of 
partridges ; he isin no hurry to come down, 
but holds his victims ‘ with his glittering 
eye,” and smiles, sweetly, and yet more 
sweetly, the bitter assurance of their coming 
fate; then out he stretches his arm, as the 
kite may his wing, and changing the smile 
by degrees into a frown, and drawing down 
his eyebrows from their altitude among the 
wrinkles of his forehead, and making them 
to hang like fringes quite over his diminish- 
ing and brightening eyes, and mingling a 
tincture of deeper scorn in the wave of his 


lips, and projecting his chin, and suffusing’ 


his whole face with the very livery of wrath, 
how he peunces with a scream upon his prey 
—and may the Lord have mercy upon thei 
unhappy souls ! 

** He is so sure of himself, and he has 
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the happy 
of his case, that the least appearance of la- 


knack of seeming to be so sure 


pour, or concern, or nicety of arrangement, 
or accuracy of expression, would away 


from the rae. a effect of his cool, careless, 
scornful, : enemas. gree Even 
the opponents sit, as it were, 
rebuked before his gaze of intolerable deri- 
sion. But careless and scornful as he is, 
what a display of skilfulness in the way of 
putting his statements; what command of 
intellect in the strength with which he deals 
the irresistible blows of his s~rguments— 
blows of all kinds, jidbers, cross-buttockers, 
but most often and most delightedly — 
facers choppers. * Ars est celare artem,. is hi 
een rather, * Usus ipse natura est ;’ for 
where was there ever such an instance of the 
certain of tact and experience? It is 
a deli thing, to be a witness of this 


truly ; 
in ’ every 
rae oy py oe 
accustomed a with an eye swift ” 
lightning to discover the unguarded point o: 
te mca and a hand steady hae to 
direct his weapon, and a mask of impene- 
trable stuff that throws back like a rock the 
prying gaze that would dare to retaliate 
upon his own lynx-like ion—what a 
chasapion is here! It is no wonder that 
every litigant in this covenanting land should 
have learned to look on it as a mere tempting 
of Providence te omit oe Clerk. 
** As might be expected ftom a man of 
his standing in years and in talent, this 
great advocate disdains to speak any other 
than the language of his own country. I 
> not sure, indeed, but there may be some 
ittle tinge of affectation in his — ious 
adherence to both the words the music 
of his Doric dialect. However, as he has 
perfectly the appearance and manners of a 
gentleman, and even, every now and then, 
(when it so likes him), something of the 
air of the courtier about him,—there is an 
impression quite the reverse of vulgarity 
_ by the mode of his ing ; and, 
in this respect, he is certainl _ in a dif- 
ferent situation from povores his younger 
brethren, who have not the excuse of age 
for me age | of their utterance, nor, = 
is per of greater importance still, the 
same truly antique style in its breadth. Of 
this, indeed, I could not to be a 
judge ; but some of my friends assured me 
that nothing could be more marked than the 
difference between the Scotch of one who 
learned it sixty years ago, and that of the 
younger generation. These last, they ob- 
served, have had few opportunities of hav- 
ing Scotch spoken, but among servants, &c. 
80 that there clings to all their own expres- 
sions, when they make use of the neglected 
dialect, a rich flavour of the hall or the 
stable. . Now, Mr Clerk, who is a man 
of excellent family and fashion, spent 
all his early years among ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who spoke nothing whatever but 
Scotch ; and even I could observe (or so, at 
‘least, I persuaded myself), that his language 
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had a certain ‘cast of elegance even in its 
utmost breadth. But the truth is, that the 
matter of his orations is far too good to al- 
low of much attention being made to its 
meanness fat aie Mile Ewe I scarce] 
remar t he was speaking a dialect dif- 
ferent from own, when, 


to the tenfold confusion or tenfold delight of 
those for whose use it was intended. 

‘* I had almost forgot to mention that this 
old barrister, who at the bar has so much 
the air of having never thought of any thing 
but his profession, is, in fact, quite the re- 
verse of a mere lawyer. Like old Voet, 
who used to be so much laughed at by the 
Leyden Jurisconsults for his frequenting the 
town-hall in that city (where there is, it 
seems, a very curious collection of paint- 
ings), Mr Clerk is a great connoisseur in 
pictures, and devotes to them a very consi- 
derable portion of his time. He is nota 
mere connoisseur however, and indeed, I 

t, carries as much true knowledge of 
the art in his little finger, as the whole re- 
porting committee of the Dilettanti Society 
do in their heads. The truth is, that he 
is himself a capital artist, and had he given 
himself entirely to the art he loves so well, 
would have been, I have little doubt, by far 
the greatest master ever has 
duced. I went one day, by mere accident, 
into my friend John Ballantyne’s sale-room, 
at the moment when that most cunning of 
all tempters had in his hand a little pen and 
ink sketch by Mr Clerk—drawn upon the 
outer page of * a reclaiming petition’—pro- 
bably while some stupid opponent 
himself to be uttering things highly worthy of 
Clerk’s undivided attention. I bought the 
scrap for a mere trifle—but, I assure you, I 
value it very highly. It hangs, at this mo- 
ment, over my chi spiece, just under 
your old favourite, the blister-piece, by 
Jack.—I have shewn it to Mrs and 
Tom » and several others of my 
friends, and they all agree it is quite a Bi- 
jou. The subject is Bathsheba, with her 
foot in the water. The David is inimitable. 
—Mr Clerk is a mighty patron of artists, 
and has a splendid of pictures in his 
own possession.”—Vol. i. pp. 502—510. 

But we reserve the doctor’s descrip- 
tion of Mr Clerk’s admirable collec- 
tion, to be printed at the bottom of 
the page, by way of a running com- 
mentary on Mr Wastle’s Sixth Canto, 
which we expect ere long to have put 
into our hands, and in which, as the 
poet has already promised, we are all 
to be led “* upon a Dilettante tour” 
through Mr Clerk’s gallery, the exqui- 
site collection of Mr Thomson Martin 
(the finest, it is probable, ever exhi- 
bited by any picture-dealer either at 
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home or abroad), and indeed through 
all the pictoric riches of this ca- 
pital, and its environs. The doctor 
then returns to a more minute and 
technical consideration of Mr Clerk’s 
legal qualifications ; but we shall 
take the liberty to omit the whole 
of the ten pages which he devotes 
to this interesting subject. As the 
doctor cannot be suspected of hav- 
ing any aoe iemerer learning him- 
self, it is evident that he has modestly 
given up his judgment into the hands 
of some of his Whig acquaintances of 
the Northern bar ; and to make a long 
story short, we prefer Dr Morris's 
own eyes to these thick spectacles.— 
He had made good use of his eyes be- 
fore he drew the following happy 
sketch, but certainly not better than 
the subject deserved. 


** There cannot be a greater contrast be- 
tween any two individuals, of eminent ac- 
quirements, than there is between Mr Clerk 
and the gentleman who ranks next to him 
at the Scottish bar—Mr Cranstoun. They 
mutually set off each other to great advan- 
tage; they are rivals in nothing ; notwith- 
standing their total dissimilitude in almost 
every respect, they are well nigh equally 
admired by every one. I am much mista- 
ken if any thing could furnish a more un- 
gga testimony to the talents of them 
both. 
** It was my fortune to see Mr Cranstoun 
for the first time, as he rose to make his 
reply to a fervid, masculine, homely ha- 
rangue of my old fayourite; and I was 
never less predisposed to receive favourably 
the claims of a stranger upon my admiration. 
There was something, however, about the 
new speaker which would not permit me to 
refuse him my attention, although I con- 
fess I could scarcely bring myself to listen 
to him with much gusfo for several minutes. 
I felt, to use 4 simile in Mr Clerk’s own 
way, like a person whose eyes have been 
dazzled with some strong, rich, luxuriant 
piece of the Dutch or Flemish school, and 
who cannot taste, in immediate transition, 
the more pale, calm, correct gracefulness 
of an Italian Fresco ; nevertheless, the eyes 
become cool as they gaze, and the mind is 
camara | yietded up to a less stimulant, 
but in the end a yet more captivating and 
soothing species of seduction. The pensive 
and pallid countenance, every delicate line 
of which seemed to breathe the very spirit 
of compact thoughtfulness—the mild con- 
templative blue eyes, with now and then a 
flash of irresistibie fire in them—the lips, 
so full of precision and tastefulness, not per- 
haps without a dash of fastidiousness in the 
compression of their curves—the gentle, easy, 
but firm and dignified air and attitude— 
every thing ahout him had its magic, and 
the charm was not long in winn.ng me eltec- 
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tually into its circle. The stream of his 
discourse flowed on calmly and clearly ; the 
voice itself was mellow yet commanding ; 
the pronunciation exact, but not pedanti- 
cally so; the ideas rose gradually out of 
each other, and seemed to clothe themselves 
in the best and most accurate of phraseolo- 
gy, without the exertion of a single thought 
in its selection. The fascination was ere 
long complete; and, when he closed his 
speech, it seemed to me as if I had never 
before witnessed any specimen of the true 
** Melliflua Majestas” of Quinctilian. 

‘* The only defect in his manner of speak. 
ing (and it is, after all, by no means a con. 
stant defect), is a certain appearance of 
coldness, which, I suspect, is nearly inse. 
parable from so much accuracy. Mr Cran. 
stoun is a man of high birth and refined ha- 
bits, and he has profited abundantly by all 
the means of education which either his own 
or the sister country can afford. His suc- 
cess in his profession was not early, (al. 
though never was any success so rapid af- 
ter it once had a beginning); and he spent, 
therefore, many years of his manhood in 
the exquisite intellectual enjoyments of 
an elegant scholar, before he had either in- 
clination or occasion to devote himself en- 
tirely to the more repulsive studies of the 
law. It is no wonder, that in spite of his 
continual practice, and of his great natural 
eloquence, the impression of these delight- 
ful years should have become too deep ever 
to be concealed from view ; and that, even 
in the midst of the most brilliant displays 
of his Forensic exertion, there should min- 
gle something in his air, which reminds us 
that there is still another sphere whcrein 
his spirit would be yet more perfectly at 
home. Tome, I must confess, although 
I am aware that you will laugh at me 
for doing so, there was always present, 
while I listened to this accomplished speaker, 
a certain feeling of pain. 1 could scarcely 
help regretting that he should have become 
a barrister at all. The lucid power of in- 
vestigation—the depth of argument—the 
richness of illustration—all set forth and 
embalmed in such a strain of beautiful and 
unaffected language, appeared to me to be 
almost too precious for the purposes to 
which they were devoted—even although, 
in this their devotion, they were also mi- 
nistering to my own delight. I could not 
help saying to myself,—what a pity, that he 
who might have added a new name to the 
most splendid triumphs of his country— 
who might ps have been equal to any 
one as historian, philosopher, or statesman, 
should have been induced, in the early and 
inconscious diffidence of his genius, to give 
himself to a profession which can never af- 
ford any ad remuneration, either for 
the talents which he has devoted io its ser- 
vice, or the honour which he has conferred 

its name. 

‘“* Having this feeling, I of course could 
not join in the which I heard express- 
ed by ali my friends in Edinburgh, in con- 
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sequence of a prevailing rumour, that Mr 
Cranstoun intends ere long to withdraw 
himself from the practice of his ion ; 
and yet I most perfectly sympathise in the 
feelings of those, who, themselyes compel- 
Jed to adhere to those toils from which he is 
enabled to shake himself free, are sorry to 
witness the removal of one, who was suffi- 
cient of himself alone to shed an air of 
grace and dignity over the whole profession 
—and almost, as it were, over all that-be- 
long to it. Well indeed may they be ex- 
cused for wishing to defer as long as paossi- 
ble the loss of such-a-brother. ‘To-use the 
old Greek proverb, which: Pericles has ap- 
plied on a more tragical, but not on a more 
fitting occasion—it is indeed ‘ taking away 
the spring from their year.’ 

“© In the retreat of Mr Cranstoun, how- 
ever, (should it-really take place) even 
these gentlemen, when they have leisure 
for a little more reflection, will probably 
see any thing rather than-a cause of re- 
gret. ‘The mind which possesses within 
itself so many sources of delightful exer- 
tion, can never be likely to sink into the 
wretchedness of indolence; and, in what- 
ever way its energies may be employed, 
there can be no question that good fruit, 
and lasting, will be the issue. Whether he 
return’ to those early pursuits in which he 
once promised to do so much, and of which, 
in the midst of his severer occupations, 30 
many beautiful. glimpses have from time to 
time escaped him ; or whether he seek, in the 
retirement of his honourable ease, to reduce 
into an enduring form the product of his 
long assiduity in the studies of his profes- 
sion—whether he may prefer to take a very 
high place in the literature, or the very 
highest in the jurisprudence of his country 
all will acknowledge that-he has ‘ chosen 
a better part’ than he could have ever ob- 
tained; by remaining in the dust and fever 
of a profession which must be almost as 
fatiguing to the body as it is to the mind.” 
Ibid, pp» 516—522. 


Nothing, assuredly, can be better 
in its way than this little fragment of 
the Doctor’s description. It is a rare 
thing, above all in the present age, to 
meet with an author, travelled or un- 
travelled, who is capable of feeling so 
many different sorts of things, and of 
doing so much justice to what he does 
feel. When we compare these pas- 
sages, in which there isso much of 
dignified and graceful reflection, with 
some others which we quoted on a 
former occasion, and in which our 
readers could not fail to admire the 
graphic energy of the Doctor's satire, 
we can scarcely help thinking, that 
Wales has much reason to be proud of 
her Proteus. - But we have rsom for 
very little more, ‘and should be’sorry 
to abridge Dr Morris's view of the 
third luminary of our bar, for the sake 
Vou. IV. 
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of any prosing indulgence of our 
own. 
**T have heard many persons say, that 
the first sight of Mr Jeltrey dieappoineet 
them, and jarred with all the ideas they had 
previously formed of his genius and charac 
ter. Perhaps the very first glance of this 
celebrated person produced something of the 
same effect upon my own mind ; but a minute 
or two of contemplation sufficed to restore 
me to the whole of my faith in physiogno- 
my. People may dispute as much as they 
please about particular features, and their 
effect, but I have been all my life a stu- 
dent of ** the human face divine,” and I have 
never yet met with any countenance which 
did not perfectly harmonize, so far as I 
could have opportunity of ascertaining, with 
the intellectual conformation and habits of 
the man that bore it—But I must ‘not al- 
low myself to-be seduced into a disquisition. 
‘* Mr Jeffrey is a short and active looking 
man, with a great appearance of vivacity in 
all his motions. His face is one which can- 
not beunderstood at a single look—perhaps it 
requires, as it certainly invites, a long and 
anxious scrutiny before it lays itself open 
to the gazer. The features are neither 
handsome, nor even very defined in their 
outlines ; and yet the effect of the whole is 
as striking as any arrangement either of 
more noble or more marked features, which 
ever came under my view. ‘The forehead is 
very singularly shaped, describing in its 
bend from side to side a larger segment of a 
circle than is at all common ; compressed 
below the temples almost as much as 
Sterne’s; and throwing out sinuses above 
the eyes of an extremely bold and compact 
structure. The mouth is the most expres- 
sive part of his face, as I believe it is of 
every face. The lips are very firm, but 
they tremble and vibrate, even when brought 
close together, in such a way as to give the 
idea of an intense, never-ceasing play of 
mind. There is a delicate kind of sneer 
almost always upon them, which has not 
the least appearance of ill-temper about it, 
but seems to belong eritirely to tlie specula- 
tive understanding of the man. I have said, 
that the mouth is the most expressive part 
of his face—and, in one sénse, this is the 
truth, for it is certainly the seat of all its 
tapid and transitory expression. But what 
speaking things are his eyes ! They disdain 
to be agitated with those lesser ethotions 
which pass over the lips ; they reserve their 
fierce and dark energics for matters of more 
moment; once kindled with the heat of any 
passion, how they beam,’ flash upon flash! 
he scintillation of a star is not moré fer- 
vid. Perhaps, notwithstanding ‘of this, 
their repose is evert more worthy of atten- 
tion. _ With the i taf of emitting such a 
ey 


flood of radiance, seem to take a plea- 
‘sure in banishing every ray from their 
black; inscrutable, glazed, tarri-like' circles. 


I think their sea tor e is, afterall, 

rather a melancholy than 4 merry oné—it is 

‘at least very fall of teflection.—Such is a 

faint outline of this countenance, the fea- 
5 C 
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tures of which (to say nothing at all of their 
expression), have, as yet, baffled every at- 
tempt of the portrait-painters ; and which, 
indeed, bids very fair, in my opinion, to 
leave no image behind it either on canvass 
or on te hoff 

‘“* Mr Jeffrey’s voice is neither a musical 
nora noble one; but it has such a sharp, 
acute, thrilling power, that even its waar 
can be heard. distinctly at a very great dis- 
tance, and that too in the midst of a mul- 
titude of voices, of more apparent power 
and compass. There is something about it 
which at once convinces you that it proceeds 
from no insignificant person—a decided, 
nervous tone, which cuts deep into the ear. 
His pronunciation is wretched—a mixture of 
provincial English, with undignified Scotch, 
altogether snappish and offensive; and 
which would be quite sufficient to render 
the elocution of a more ordinary man utterly 
disgusting ; but the flow of his eloquence is 
so overpoweringly rapid, so unweariedly 
energetic, so entirely unlike every other 
man’s mode of speaking, that the pronun- 
ciation of the particular words is quite 
lost to one’s view in the midst of that conti- 
nual effort which is required, in order to 
make the understanding, even the ear of the 
listener, keep pace with the glowing velocity 
of the declamation. His words come more 
profusely than words ever came before, and 
yet it seems as if they were quite unable to 
follow, passibus aguis, the still more amazing 


— of his thought. You sit, while minute 
‘ol 


lows minute uncounted and unheeded, in a 
state of painful excitation, as if you were in 
a room overlighted with gas, or close under 
the crash of a whole pealing orchestra. 

** This astonishing fluency and vivacity, 
if possessed by a person of very inferior ta- 
lents, might Yor a little be sufficient to 
create an illusion in his favour; and I have 
heard that such things have been. But the 
more you can overcome the effect of Jef- 
frey’s dazzling rapidity, and concentrate 
your attention on the ideas embodied with 
Such supernatural facility, the greater will 
be your admiration. It is impossible to 
conceive the existence of a more fertile, 
teeming intellect. The flood of his illustra 
tion seems to be at all times rioting up to 
the very brim—yet he commands and re- 
strains it with equal strength and skill; or, 
if it does escape him for a moment, it 

such a richness all around, that it is 
impossible to find fault with its extrava- 
gance. Surely never was such a luxuriant 
= Pi Pamir Mh pay with so — terse- 
ness t, and brilliancy of imagina- 
tion, Pye scaler with so much uncon- 
scious, almost instinctive ease. If he be 
not the most delightful, he is certainly by 
far the most wonderful of speakers. 

** Like Cranstoun, this splendid rhetori- 
cian was many years at the bar, before his 
success was at all proportioned to his ta- 
Tents. The reputation owen by his Re- 
view was both a friendly and a hostile a 
to him asa barrister; for it excited univ 
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attention to him whenever he made any ap- 
pearance at the bar, and yet it prevented many 
people from soliciting him to undertake the 
conduct of their cases, by inspiring a sort of 
fear, that his other, and more delightful, 
and better-rewarded pursuits, might perhaps 
prevent him from doing full justice to mat. 
ters of every-day character—the paltry dis. 
putes of traders. and the mean tricks of at. 
tornies: All this, however, has been long 
since got over, and Jeffrey is now higher 
than almost any of his brethren in his gene. 
ral character of an advocate, and decidedly 
above them all in more than one particular 
department of practice. The same powers 
which have enabled him to seize with so 
firm a grasp the opinion of the public, in 
regard to matters of taste and literature, 
give him, above all, sway unrivalled over the 
minds of a jury. There cannot be a finer 
display of ingenuity chan his mode of ad. 
dressing a set of plain conscientious men, 
whom it is his business to bamboozle. He 
does not indeed call up, as some have dared 
todo, the majesty of sleeping passions, to 
overawe the trembling indecision of judg- 
ment. The magic he wields is not of that 
high cast which makes the subject of its 
working the conscious yet willing slave of 
the sorcerer. His is a more cunning, but 
a= as effectual a speciesof tempting. He 
atters the vanity of men, by making them 
believe, that the best prvof of their own su- 
periority will be their coming to the conclu- 
sion which he has proposed; and they sub- 
mit with servile stupidity at the very mo- 
ment that they are pluming themselves on 
displaying the boldness and independence of 
adventurous intellect.—In criminal trials, 
and in the newly-established Jury Court for 
civil cases, Mr Jefirey is now completely 
lord of the ascendant.””—Ibid. pp. 526—30. 
So much for Mr Jeffrey as a barris< 
ter. ‘The Doctor slides away, as might 
be supposed, into a long and entertain- 
ing-enough view of his character as a 
critic ; but to tell the truth, this isa 
subject of which we are rather sick just 
at present, and so perhaps are many of 
our readers. We are unwilling, more- 
over, to run the risk of diminishing the 
effect of these happy portraitures, by 
introducing any subject of a different 
character and complexion. Here, 
therefore, without farther comment, 
we close the volumes of Dr Morris, sa- 
tisfied that the additional extracts we 
have now made, must increase the re- 
pty already felt by our readers for 
this acute and_ sensible physician. 
Long may the wheels of the shandry- 
dan run smoothly, and often may they 
be again turned towards the North ! 


Now God preserve our noble king ! 
And Peter, long live he! 

And when he next goes forth to ride, 
May wE be there to see! 









re, 
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Dr CLarxE of Cambridge, although hith- 
erto rather inclined to the volcanic theory 
of the formation of trap rocks, in his lately 

blished Travels in Sweden and Lapland, 
informs us, that he found, in Lapland, 
trap containing impressions of ferns and 
fishes, and which he considers as a decisive 
proof of its aqueous origin. 

Professor Aldini, of Milan, nephew of 
the celebrated Galvani, proposes to light our 
tight-houses by means of gas. He informs 
us, that the light-house at Trieste is lighted 
in this way. 

Professor Griscomé, of the United States, 
informs us, that the beautiful and valuable 
compound of serpentine and marble, known 
_to artists under the name of verde antico, 
has been found in great abundance in North 
America. 

As a proof of the flourishing state of po- 
pular chemistry in the United States, it may 
be mentioned, that the chemical professor 
in Philadelphia has a class of above 500 
pupils. 

A new journal of physical science has 
been established at New York, by Profes- 
sor Silliman. We have seen the first num- 
ber, and think the work promises well. 

Measurement of an Arc of the Meridian 
in India.—Many of our readers are proba- 
bly aware, that a trigonometrical survey of 
India has been going on for a good many 
years, at the expense of the British govern- 
ment, in that country, and under the super- 
intendence of British officers well qualified 
for performing a task of that kind. Lieut.- 
Colonel William Lambton, F.R.S. of the 
33d regt. of foot, took the opportunity of 
this survey to measure, at different times, 
an arc of the meridian feom north latitude 
8° 9’ 38”, to north latitude 18° 3’ 23.6”, 
being an amplitude of 9° 53’ 45”, the long- 
est single arch that has ever been measured 
on the surface of the globe. The full de- 
tails of this great measurement are partly 
contained in the 12th volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, and will be partly inserted in 
the 13th volume of that work, which will 
not probably be published for these three 
or far years. Col. Lambton: has inserted 
an abstract of the principal results into a 
paper, which has been. published in the se- 
cond part of the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1818. From that paper I shal! take a 
few of the facts which are most likely to be 
generally interesting to European readers. 
1. The mean length of a degree due to 

lat. 9° 24 44” in fathoms, is 60472.83 
The mean length of ditto due to 


lat. 12° 2 55”, is 60487.56 
The mean length of ditto due to 
lat 16° 34/ 42”, is 60512.78 


Thus we see that these measurements 
shew the degree lengthening as we advance 
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towards the pole. In this respect they agree 
with all preceding observations, which de- 
rnonstrate, that the polar axis of the earth 
is shorter than the equatorial. 

2. Col. Lambton has shewn, by a com- 
parison of his measurements with the length 
of a degree as determined in France, in 
England, and in Sweden, that the compres- 
sion at the poles amounts to 1-31Uth of the 
length of the axis. 

The comparison of the Indian measure- 
ment with the French measurement, gives 
1-309.15th for the compression. 


The comparison of the Indian measure- 


ment with the English measurement gives 
1-313.54th. 

While the comparison of the Indian with 
the Swedish measurement gives 1-307.19th 
for the compression. 

The mean of these three comparisons 
gives 1-309.96th, or almost 1-310th, for 
the compression at the poles. 

3. From the preceding compression of 
1-310th, Col. Lambton has calculated the 
length of a degree of latitude from the equa- 
tor to the pole.—The following table exhi- 
bits the result of this calculation. The last 
column of the table gives the length of the 
degree of longitude at the latitude indicated 
in the first column of the table. 

















Degrees on the] Degreeson the} Degrees of 
Lat. meridian. |perpendicular.| longitude, 
0 | 60459.2 60848.0 | 60848.0 
3 | 60460.8 60848.4 | 60765.0 
6 | 60465.6 60850. 1 60516.8 
9 | 60473.5 60852.8 | 60103.6 
12 | 60484.5 60856.5 | 59526.7 
15 | 60498.4 60861.1 | 58787.3 
18 | 60515.1 60866.7 | 57887.7 
21 | 605343 60873.2 | 56830.0 
25 | 60556.0 60880.5 55628.1 
27 | 60579.8 60888.5 54252.0 
30 | 60605.5 60897.1 52738.4 - 
33 | 60632.7 60906.2 51080.2 
36 | 60661.3 60915.8 | 49281.9 
39 | 60690.8 60925.7 | 47348.2 
42 | 60721.3 60935.7 | 452840 
45 | 60751.8 60946.1 | 43095.4 
48 | 60782.3 60956.4 | 40787.8 
51 | 60812.5 60966.5 | 38367.5 
54 | 60842.1 60976.5 | 35841.1 
57 | 60870.7 60986.1 | 33215.4 
60 |: 60898.0 60995.2 | 30497.6 
63 '| 60923.7 61003.8 | 27695.2 
66 | 60947.5 61011.8 | 24815.7 
' 69 | 60969.1 61018.9 | 21567.2 
72 | 60988.3 61025.6 | 18857.9 
75 | 61005.1 61031.0 | 15796.0 
78 | 61018.9 61035.8 | 12690.1 
81 | 61029.9 61039.5 9548.7 
84 | 61087.8 61042.1 6380.6 
87 | 61042.6 61043.7 3194.8 
90 | 610443 |- 610443 — 
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4. From this table it appears, that the 
length of a degree of latitude at the poles 


is - - 68.704 Eng. miles. 
At lat. 45° - 69.030 
At lat. 51° - 69.105 
At lat. 90° - 69.378 

So that the mean length and degree of 
latitude is almost exaetly 69 miles and 
1-10th of a mile. Of consequence, the 
common estimate of 69 miles and a half to 
@ degree is very erroneous. m4 

Japan Copper.—Bergman states the spe- 
cific gravity of copper at 9.3243 (De Nicco- 
lo, Opuse. ii. 263). Cronstedt states the 
specific gravity of Japan copper to be 9.000. 
I have never myself been able to meet with 
copper of even so high a specific gravity as 
that given by Cronstedt, though I have ex- 
amined the purest copper used in this coun- 
try for alloying gold, and in which I could 
detect no sensible quantity of any foreign 
ingredient. 1 was naturally anxious, on 
that account, to take the specific gravity of 
the best kinds of Japan copper. This I 
have been enabled to do by the kindness of 
Professor Jameson, wlio got a piece of Ja- 
pan copper, said to be of the very best qua- 
lity, from a gentleman who had been in the 
habit of dealing largely in that article of 
commerce in India, and had himself (for 
he was the captain of a ship) carried it from 
Japan to India in great quantities. I found 
its gon gravity only 8.434, and hence, I 
think, we may conclude, that the number 
assigned by Cronstedt for the specific gravi- 
ty of copper is above the truth. Bergman's 
number, a@ fortiori, is also in excess.— 
Thomson's Annals. 

Durham Coal Field.—We understand 
that it is in contemplation at present to 
open the Coal Field of Durham into York- 
shire. Inthe mean time, a bill is to be 
brought into Parliament to carry a railway 
from Bishop Auckland to Darlington and 
S ston. Mr Stevenson, of Edinburgh, 
one of the most accomplished engineers of 
this country, has been called by the com- 
mittee of subscribers to give an opinion as 
to the best line. The work is estimated at 
about £120,000, a great part of which is 
already subscribed. 

Blue Glass from Iron.—lIt is pretty well 
known, that the ancients were acquainted 
with a method of giving a fine blue colour 
to glass by means of iron. This method 
has been lost, probably because cobalt, the 
tinging substance used by the moderns, is 
much easier, and much more certain of an- 
swering the object intended. Iron, how- 
ever, if we are to judge from ultramarine, 
which owes its blue colour to iron, is capa- 
ble of communicating a more beautiful co- 
lour to glass than cobalt ; besides, cobalt is 
a yery scarce metal, and sells at a high 
price ; while iron is the most abundant and 
the cheapest of all known metals. On these 
accounts, it would be an object of consider- 
able interest to painters, glass-makers, and 
potters, if the ancient art could be again re« 
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covered. M. Pagot Descharmes has made 
a number of trials, and has made known 
the results which he obtained in a paper 
published in the Journal de Physique, for 
July 1818. From the imperfect experi- 
ments which he describes in this paper, we 
are led to suspect that the chloride of iron 
is the substance possessed of this desirable 
property. Probably successful results might 
be obtained by adding chloride of iron to 
glass already in fusion. It would be an 
object worth the while of our Staffordshire 
potters to try the properties of chloride of 
iron and some other metallic chlorides as 
paints, either mixed with glass in the pro- 
portions that suited best, or perhaps mixed 
with their common enamels. There is eve. 
ery reason to expect that these chlorides 
would communicate colours different from 
the oxides of the same metals. If colours 
could be made from them for the use of the 
painters by uniting them with silica, as is 
the case with ultramarine, such colours 
would be much more valuable than those at 
resent in use; because they would not be 
iable to undergo alterations from the action 
of the atmosphere, or the light of the sun. 
Our painters, at present, make use of co- 
lours possessed of so little permanency, that 
the picture is scarcely calculated to outlive 
the artist. 

Red Snow.—The discovery of red snow, 
though extremely curious, is not altogether 
new, as will be perceived from the following 
passage, which is extracted literally from 
the Ist vol. of Les Merveilles ct Beautés de 
la Nature en France, by M. Depping. 
The only difference which appears to exist 
between the snow discovered by Capt. Ross 
in the arctic regions, and the snow found in 
Europe, alluded to in the following extract, 
is, that the snow of the frozen regions is of 
a very deep colour, at least if we may rely 
on the statements of the public papers, 
whilst the other is only slightly tinged with 
light red. It is of little consequence wheth- ° 
er this difference arises from the colouring 
matter being more abundant in the former 
than in the latter, or whether the two co- 
lours are produced by different substances. 
If the snow brought by Capt. Ross derives 
its hue, as is supposed, from the excrement 
of myriads of birds, all doubt is removed ; 
but there is every reason to believe, that, on 
the mountains of Europe, the red colour of 
the snow proceeds from another cause. 
The extract from M. Depping’s work is as 
follows :—‘* Red Snow is sometimes found 
on very high mountains during great thaws. 
Saussure has observed it on the Alps, and 
M. Raymond on the Pyrenecs, at the 
height of from 2000 to 2500 yards.* It is 
only during the spring season that the fur- 
rows, traced by the melted ice on the snow, 
are tinged with a light shade of pink. This 





* s¢ Memoirs of the Institute of France, 


Physical and Mathematical Section.” 
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shade becomes darker in parts where-there 
is a junction of several furrows, and it even 
deepens to the tone of carmine, where nu- 
merous springs had dislodged the powder 
by which the colour is produced. Saussure 
was at a loss how to account for this pheno- 
menon ; he, however, supposed it to pro- 
ceed from the seminal powder of certain 
plants peculiar to high mountains; but M. 
Raymond attributes it, with more probabi- 
lity, to the mica, which abounds among the 
Alps and Pyrenees, and which, being pro- 
pably reduced to powder during the melting 
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of the snow and ice, colours the water by 
which it is washed away. 

In thexpress, Letters from the Right Hon. 
Philpot Curran, to H. Weston, sq. 8vo. 
These letters, which are few in number, 
were written on Mr Curran’s first coming 
to London in 1773, at which time he was 
only 24 years of age. Mr Weston was a 
college friend of Mr Curran. These letters, 
while they record the most agreeable feel- 
ings of Mr Curran’s early years, are yet 
tinged with that philosophic melancholy 
which accompanied him through life. 








The Life of the late Right Hon. John 
Philpot Curran, Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land; by his son, William Henry Curran, 
Esq. barrister-at-law, 2 vols 8vo, with a 
portrait. 

A Journey in Carniola and Italy, in the 
years 1817, 1818; by W. A. Cadell, Esq. 
F.R.S.L. & E. 8vo, with engravings. 

In the press, Pastorals Ruggiero, and other 

s; by E. D. Baynes, Esq. translator 
of Ovid’s Epistles. 

Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
a Refutation of the Claims of the late Sir 
Philip Francis, K.B. to be considered as the 
author of Junius; and the pretensions of 
another eminent personage hitherto unsus- 
pected, ascertained and established; by 
Charles Montague Chalmers, Esq. A.M. 

In the press, a New Edition of the En- 
thusiasm of Methodists and Papists consid- 
ered; by Bishop Lavington, 1 vol. 8vo, 
with Notes and an Introduction; by the 
Rev. R. Polwhele, price 10s. 6d. boards. 
This is a reprint from the scarce edition, 
now selling for a very high price. The au- 
thor’s principal design is to draw a compa- 
rison, by way of caution to all Protestants, 
between the wild and pernicious enthusiasms 
of some of the most eminent saints in the 
Popish communion, and those of the Me- 
thodists in our country; which latter he 
calls a set of pretended reformers, animated 
by an enthusiastic and fanatical spirit. 

The collected works, published and un- 
published, of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, 
D.D. F.L.S. with a Memoir of his Life; 
by the Rev. Francis Wrangham, M. A. 
¥.R.S. chaplain to his Grace the Archbishep 
of York. , 

Ancient Humorous Poetry, No II. con- 
taining Cornucopiz, or Pasquil’s Night-cap, 
1612. 

The Lives of Edward V. and Richard 
III. ; by Sir Thomas More, with a Preface 
and Appendix, embellished with two por- 
traits, and uniform with the late edition of 
Roper’s Life of More. 

Sermons; by the Rev. C. R, Maturin, 
Curate of St Peter’s, Dublin, 8yo. 

Ih April will be published, the History 
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of Ancient Wiltshire, northern district ; b 
Sir Richard Colt Hoase, Bart. F. R.S: an 
F.A.S. 

Lord John Russell will soon publish, in 
a Ato vol. the Life of William, Lord Russell, 
with some account of the times in which he 

lived. 

Dr Granville has in the press, in 2 vols 
4to, Memoirs of the present State of Science 
and Scientific Institutions in France. 

Mr J. G. Mansford is printing, in an 8vo 
volume, Researches into the Nature and 
Causes of Epilepsy, as connected with the 
Physiology of Animal Life and Muscular 
Motion. 

Mr Joseph Ward is printing, in a duo- 
decimo volume, an Epitome of Scripture 
History, or a Brief Narrative of the Princi- 
pal Facts and Events recorded in the Old 
Testament. 

The Rev. Edmund Butcher has in the 
press, a third volume of Sermons for the 
Use of Families. 

Capt. Moritz de Kotzebue will soon pub- 
lish, in 8vo, a Journey to Persia in the 
Suite of the Imperial Russian Embassy, in 
the year 1817. 

Collections for a Topographiéal, Histori- 
cal, and Descriptive Account of Boston and 
the Hundred of Skirbeck, Lincolnshire ;- by 
Mr Pishey Thomson, will appear in the en- 
suing summer. : ‘ 

The Rev. Wm Pulling has in the press, 
a volume of Sermons, with appropriate 
Prayers, translated from the Danish of Dr 
N. E. Balle, Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Copenhagen. 

Mr Burke, author of Amusements in Re- 
tirement, is’ printing, in four 8vo vols, Me- 
ditations and Reflections on the Beauties, 
Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature. 

A new edition of Mortimer’s Commercial 
Dictionary is in the press, with revisions 
and corrections to the present time. 

Mr T. S. Peckston has in the press, a 
Practical Treatise on Gas Light, illustrated 
by plates; including an Historical Sketch 
of the Rise and Progress of the Science. 

A System of Divinity, in a Series of Ser- 
mons ; by the late Rey. Dr Timothy De- 
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vight, President of Yale College, in Con- 
necticut, will soon appear, in five Svo vols. 

Mr John Cecil is printing, Sixty Curious 
and Authentic Narratives and Anecdotes, 
respecting Extraordinary Characters ; illus- 
trative of the tendency of Credulity and Fa- 

Zeal and Experience, a tale, in 2 duode- 
cimo vols, will soon appear. 

Mr Thomas Yeates is printing a Syric 
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and English Grammar, designed for the use 
of British Students; originally composed at 
the request, and under the inspection of, 
the late Rev. Dr Buchanan. 

Mr J. S. Cotman of Yarmouth, has in 
great forwardness, in folio, a Series of Fin- 
ished Etchings, with Descriptions of the Ec. 
clesiastical and Castellated Antiquities of 
Normandy, from drawings made by him. 
self. 





EDINBURGH. 


We understand that an interesting Ro- 
mance, on the subject of Robin Hood, is 
forth-coming } and we doubt not, that the 
parallel of character between Robin Hood, 
and the present favourite of the day, Rob 
Roy, will obtain for the former, as great 
popularity in Scotland, as his name has for 
seoeuaies past maintained in the sister king- 

om. 

In the press, Principles of Elocution ; 
containing nuraerous Rules, Observations, 
and Exercises, on Pronunciation, Pauses, 
Inflections, Accent, and Emphasis; also, 
Copious Extracts in Prose and Poetry ; cal- 
culated to assist the Teacher, and to im- 
prove the Pupil, in Reading and Recitation, 
12mo. Third Edition. 

A Pronouncing Spelling-Book, with Read- 
ing Lessons in Prose and Verse ; by G. Ful- 
ton and G. Knight, 12mo. Seventh edition 
in the press. 

Sermons preached in St John’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh ; by Daniel Sandford, D.D. one 
of the Bishops of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church, and formerly Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, 8vo. 

A Geographical and Statistical descrip- 
tion of Scotland; by James Playfair, D.D. 
P.R.S. & F.A.S.E. Principal of the United 
College of St Andrews, and Historiographer 


to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
2 vols 8vo. 

In the press, and speedily will be publish. 
ed, handsomely printed by Ballantyne, with 
a fine portrait from an original picture, an 
Account of the Life of James Crichton of 
Cluny, commonly called the Admirable 
Crichton ; with Notes, and an Appendix of 
Original Papers; by Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
Esq. F.R.S.E.—This work will embrace a 
Critical Examination of the Evidence in 
support of the remarkable adventures of 
Crichton in France ‘and in Italy, with some 
considerations on the State of Literature in 
those Countries and in Scotland, during the 
Sixteenth Century. In the Appendix will 
be found several Original Papers, illustra. 
tive of the History of Crichton, never before 
published. 

Emeline, an unfinished Tale, with some 
other pieces ; by the late Mrs Brunton, au- 
thor of Self-Control and Discipline; to 
which is prefixed, a Memoir of her Life, in- 
cluding some Extracts from her Correspond- 
ence. 

In 2 vols 8vo, with a vol. of Illustrative 
Engravings in 4to, an Account of the West- 
ern Isles of Scotland, particularly with re- 
gard to Geology; by J. R. M‘Culloch, 
Esq, M. D. F. L. S. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque 
Scenery of Scotland, with Historical Illus- 
trations; by Walter Scott, Esq. Part I. 16s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
1819. 12s. 

BOTANY. 

An Arrangement of British Plants, ac- 
cording to the latest Improvements of the 
Linnean System ; with an easy Introduction 
to the Study of Botany ; by William With- 
ering, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Lisbon, &c. 
Corrected and considerably enlarged, by 
William Withering, Esq. F.L.S. extraordi- 
nary Member of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, &e. Illustrated by copper- 
plates. 4 vols 8vo. £2, 8. 
CHRONOLOGY. 

A Chronological Table of the Nobility of 
the United Kingdom, showing at one view 
their exact order of Precedency, with an 
Alphabetical Index; 12mo. 5s, 
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CLASSICS. 

The Delphin Classics, with the Variorun 
Notes; entitled the Regent’s edition, No I. 
January 1819. P. Virgilii Maronis, opera 
omnia ex ed. Chr. G. Heyne. cum variis ° 
lectionibus, interpretatione. Notis Vario- 
rum, et Indice locupletissimo, accurata re- 
censita. . Curante etimprimente A. J. Val- 
py-——The price is now raised, to new Sub- 
scribers, 19s. each part. On the Ist of 
April it will be raised to 20s., and on the 
Ist of June to 2ls. large paper double. 
Eight months will be allowed, from the 6th 
of February, to persons now abroad, and 
fifteen months’ for India. Subscribers al- 
ways remain at the price they originally en- 
ter. Any original subscriber may change 
their small for large paper on or before the 
Ist of April, at the first price.—Twelve 
Numbers will be published in the year, each 
Number containing 672 pages. 

The Adipus Romanus, or an Attempt to 
prove, from the principles of reasoning 
adopted by the Right Hon. Sir William 
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Drummond in his Adipus.Judaicus, that 
the twelve Cesars are the twelve Signs of 
the Zodiac ; addressed to the higher and li- 
classes of society ; by the Rev. George 
Townsend, A.M. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. : 

Gradus ad Parnassum; a new edition, 
without the Verses and Phrases, and with 
Improvements. Royal 12mo. 7s. 

N. B.—We need only refer to the senti- 
ments of Dr Vicesimus Knox on the old 
Gradus for the utility of the present plan. 

‘HPQ AIANOY ’EIIIMEPIZ MOI, Herodi- 
ani Partiones, E. codd Parisinis edidit Jo. 
Fr. Boisonade. S8vo. 12s. 

DRAMA. 

Evadne, or the Statue; a tragedy, in five 

acts; by Richard Sheil, Esq. 
EDUCATION. 

A New Geographical Copy-Book, con- 
sisting of twenty Outline Maps, to be filled 
up by Junior Students in Geography ; by 
J. Williams. 3s. 

English Exercises, Orthographical and 
Grammatical, in Two Parts; being a selec- 
tion of choice pieces in prose and verse, 
with many original reflections, &c. De- 
signed to improve the juvenile mind in 
spelling and grammar; by John Hornsey, 
Scarborough. Is. 

Maternal Conversations ; on beauty, pas- 
sion, courage, justice, clemency, modera- 
tion, perseverance, riches, love of country, 
&c.; by Madame Dufrenoy. 4s. 

The Well Bred Doll; calculated to a- 
muse and instruct Young Children, embel- 
lished with ten engravings. 2s. 

Principles of Punctuation, or the Art of 
Pointing familiarized; by Cecil Hartly, 
M.A. 

HISTORY. 

A Sketch of Medern History,from the 
Destruction of the Western Empire, A.D. 
476, to the close of the year 1818; together 
with a concise view of the Rise and Progress 
of the Arts and Sciences, and of Civilization 
in Europe, with a compendious Table of 
Chronology from the creation of the world 
to the present time ; by A. Picquot, author 
of Elements of Universal Geography, Tables 
of Comparative Chronology, &c. 12mo. 6s. 

Conversations on General History, exhi- 
biting a progressive view of the State of 
Mankind, from the earliest ages of which 
we have any authentic Records to the be- 
ginning of the year 1819. For the use of 
schools and private instruction. By Alex- 
ander Jamieson, author of a Treatise on the 
Construction of Maps, a Grammar of Rhe- 
toric and Polite Literature, a Grammar of 
Logic and Intellectual Philosophy, and edi- 
tor of the fifth edition of Adams’ Elements 

of Useful Knowledge, &c. 12mo. 6s. 
Law. 

Original Precedents in Conveyancing ; 
with notes critical and explanatory, and con- 
cise directions for Drawing and settling 
Conveyances ; the whole being the result of 
actual practice; by J. H. Prince. 12s. 6d. 
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Statutes of the United Kingdoms, 58 Geo. 
III. 8vo. 16s. 


Cases in Bankruptcy, containing those of 
1818; by T. W. Buck, Esq. Royal 8vo. 
9s 


Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Vice Chancellor’s Court, 59 Geo. III. 
By Henry Maddock, Esq. Vol. 111. Part 
I. Royal 8vo. 9s. 

The Penal Code of France, translated in- 
to English; with a Preliminary Disserta- 
tion and Notes. 8vo. 5s. | 

Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, and 
the Reformation of Criminals ; with an Ap-. 
pendix, containing the latest Reports of the 
State Prisons or Penitentiaries of Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Massachusetts, and 
other Documents; by William Roscoe, Esq. 
8vo. 98. ; 

MEDICINE. 

Essay on Catarrhal Inflammation of the 
Intestines from Cold; by J. A. Gaitskell, 
M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on the treatment of Wounds 
and Ulcers, with Cases affixed, illustrating 
the high importance of Medical Surgery, 
designed as an appendage to ‘* A few Cur- 
sory and Practical Observations, &c.” by 
Thomas Bedford. 2s. 

A Treatise on Midwifery, developing new 
principles which tend materially to lessen 
the sufferings of the Patient, and shorter 
the duration of Labour; by John Power. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Observations on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the Epidemic Fever, at present 
prevailing in the Metropolis, as well as in 
most parts of the United Kingdom ; to which 
are added, Remarks on some of the Opi- 
nions of Dr Bateman, in his late Treatise 
on this subject; by Henry Clutterbuck, 
M.D. 8vo. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment, 
Pathology, and Prevention of Typhus Fever; 
by Edward Percival, M.B.M.R.I.A. 8vo. 
7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Grazier’s Manuel; by T. Cooke, 
12mo. 7s. 

Treasures of Thought, from de Stael Hol- 
stein; to which is prefixed, Cursory Re- 
marks upon her Writings, and a Monody en 
her Death; by the®author of Affection’s 
Gift, &c. 12mo. 5s. 

A Survey of the Agriculture of Eastern 
and Western Flanders, made under the au- 
thority of the Farming Society of Ireland ; 
by the Rev. Thomas Radcliffe. With a 
map, and numerous plates of implements, 
buildings, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Facts and Observations relative to Cana- 
da; proving that the British Colonies pos- 
sess superior advantages to Emigrants, com- 
pared with the United States of America ; 
by Charles Frederick Giece, Member of the 
Montreal and Quebec Agricultural Societies. 
Svo. 5s. . 

An Analysis of the Fifth Book of Hook- 
er’s Ecclesiastical Polity ; being a particular 
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Defence of the Church of E 
signed 
for H ders, and dedicated, by —. 
sion, to the Bishop of Durham. By the 
Rev. B. Kennicott, A.B. Curate of 
Monkwearmouth, Durham, and late of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. 

Letters from the North of Italy, addressed 
to Henry Hallam, Esq. ; by William Stew- 
art Rose, Esq. 2 vols 8vo. 18s. 

- An Eulogium on Sir Samuel Romilly, 
pronounced at the Royal Atheneuin of Pa- 
ris; by M. Benjamin de Constant, edited 
by Sir T. C. Morgan. 

NOVELS. 

Hesitation ; or, To Marry or not to Mar- 
ry; a Novel, 3 vols 12mo. 18s 

A Traveller’s Tale of the Last Century ; 
3 vols 12mo. 16s. 6d. 2 

A. Month at Stevens’ ; 


De. 


by a late Resi- 
1 


dent. 3vols 12mo. £1, 1. 

The Adventures of Hunch-Back, and the 
Stories connected with it, from the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, with 17 illustrative 
prints, engraved by William Daniell, from 


pictures painted by Robert Smirke, R. A. 
Imperial 4to. £6. 6s. 

Kalila and: Dimna, or the Fables of Bid- 

pe translated from the Arabic; by the 

. Wyndham Knatchbull, A.M. Fellow 

of All Souls College, Oxford, and Rector of 

‘Wertbere in the county of Kent. 8vo. 14s. 
POETRY. 

Glaucus and Scilla; with other Select 
Poems, by Thomas Lodge ; being part V. 
of Select Eatly English Pocts, now in the 
¢ourse of publication, undcr the editorial 
on of S. W. Singor, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 

8. 

Tom Cribb’s Memorial to Congress. 
With a Preface, Notes, and Appendix ; 
by one of the Fancy. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d: 

The Works of the Right Hon. Lord By- 
ron, vol. 7, Childe Hareld’s Pilgri 
Cantos:iii. and iv. foolseap 8vo. — 7s. 

The Stage, a poem, addressed to Mr Far- 
ren ; containing strictures on various actors ; 
by J. Brown, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

; POLITICS. ' 
‘ On the Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation; by David Ricardo, Esq. 
Bvo. 14s. e 
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THEOLOGY. 

Familiar Dissertations on Theological 
and. Moral Subjects. By the Rev. William 
Barrow, LL.D. and F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Discourses on some of' the most import- 
ant Doctrines and Duties of Christianity. 
By Peter Smith, A.M. of the University of 
Edinburgh ; Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Christian Doctrine of a*General Re- 
surrection, illustrated in a Sermon, preach- 
ed in George’s Meeting House, Exeter ; by 
the Rev. Thomas Jervis. Is. 6d. 

Conversations on Infant Baptism; by 
the Rev. Charles Jerram, A.M. 12mo. 5s. 

Principles and Practice of the Pretend- 
ed Reformers in Church and State; by 
A. H. Kennedy, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Life of Jesus Christ, including his Apoc- 
ryphal History, from the spurious Gospels, 
unpublished Manuscripts, &c. &c. 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons, preached in the Tron Church, 
Glasgow ; by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 8vo. 
12s. 

Dr Mant’s edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, with Notes, explanatory, prac- 
tical, and historical, 4to. Medium paper 
4s.—royal 8s. 

Mr Bellamy has just published the second 
Number of his New Translation of the 
Bible, from the original Hebrew, including 
Exodus and Leviticus. 

Z TRAVELS. 

The Personal Narrative of M. De Hum- 
boldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of the New Continent; during the years 
1799-1804 ; translated by Helen Maria 
Williams, under the immediate inspection 
of the Author. Vol. IV. 8vo. 18s. 

A Tour through Sicily, in the year 1815. 
By George Russell, of his Majesty’s Office 
of, Works. Undertaken in Company with 
M. Fromm, one of the Judges in the Duchy 
of Mecklénburg ; August Wilhelm Forster, 
Doctor ‘of Laws, of Berlin; and August 
Wilhelm Kephalides, Doctor of Philosophy, 
and a Professor in the University of Bres- 
lau, Silesia; gentlemen possessing consi- 
derable literary attainments, with whom the 
Author became acquainted during his Resi- 
dence, the preceding Winter, at Rome. 8vo. 
41, ts. 





EDINBURGH. , 


Rhetorical. Exercises ; being a Sequel to 
the Principles of Elocution, and intended 
for pupils who have made considerable pro- 
gress in Reading and Recitation ; by Tho- 
mas Ewing, author of ** A System of Geo- 

” ** A new General Atlas,” ‘* Prin- 
Elocution,” i 


and distaff of the ancients, to the machines 
which have been imvented or improved by 
the moderns ; with some preliminary Ob- 
servations, tending to. shew that the arts of 
spinning, weaving, and sewing, were in- 

uity of females; and a 


vented by the 
Postscript, including an interesting account 
ing yarn in Ireland; by 


of the mode of spinning 


Andrew Gray, author of the Ploughwright’s 
on i - t, and Experienced Millwright, 8vo. 
10s. 

A Memoir on the Formation and Con- 
nexions of the Crural Arch, and other parts 
concerned in Femoral and Inguinal Hernia; 
by Robert Liston, Fellow of the Royal Col- 





1919.7] 
leges of Surgeons of London and Edin- 
burgh,. Lecturer on Anatomy y and Surgery, 
&c. &e. ; illustrated by three highly finish- 
ed engravi by Lizars, from drawings by 
J. A. » Esq. 4to. 7s. . 

A View of some of the leading features 
of the Christian Faith, addressed to the So- 
ciety of Friends ; by James Millar, a mem- 
ber of that society. 

A Letter to the Inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
on the propriety of their resisting the For- 
mation of the proposed Water Company. 

Pte 7 to the Ency Britan- 

ol. III. Part II. ; by Mac- 
ny le “4. 
The Bridal o Triermain, or the Vale of 
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St John; a poem, in three cantos ; _ 
Walter Scott, Esq. 

Report of a singular Law Case 
Teinds ; with Observations on the decision ~ 
of the Court of Session, and judgment of 
the House of Lords, and a short History: of 
the various Rights of Teinds since the Re- 
formation, 1s. 6d. 

Sermons Saw in the Tron Church, 
Glasgow ; by T. Chalmers, D. D. 

A Statistical, Political, and Historical 
Account of the United States ‘of America, 
from the period of the first establishment, 
tothe present day; on a new plan; by Dr 
B. Warden, laté Consul for the United 
States at Paris, 3 vols8vo. £2, 2s. 





New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho-Square, London. 


Archivés des Découvertes et des Inven- 
tions Nouvelles, faites dans les Sciences, les 
Arts, et les Manufactures, pendant l’année 
1818, 8vo.. 10s. 

Mad. Genlis, Les Parvenus, ou les Aven- 
tures de Julien Delmours, 2 vols 8yo. £1. 

Montveran, Histoire Critique et Rai- 
sonnée de la Situation de l’Angleterre, au 
ler. Janvier 1816, 3 vols Svo. £1, 16s. 

t Royal pour l’année 1819, Svo. 

1. 


Correspondance inédite, officielle et confi- 
dentielle de Napoléon Bonaparte, Vol. I. 
Italie, 8vo. 10s. i ‘ 
e Napoleen, avec Car- 

not, les cent jours, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Landon, Choix de Tableaux et Statues 
des plus célébres Musées et Cabinets etran- 
gers, (Suite des Annales du Musée.) tom. 1. 
Iwraison 1. 8vo. 15s.——The work will 


extend to 24 livraisons, one of which will 
appear every three months. 

Mémoires Historiques et Politiques d’un 
fou de qualité, 8vo: 10s. 

Selecta ex Historia Halebi e Codice Ara- 
bico Biblioth. Reg. Paris edidit, Latine ver- 
tit et annotationibus illustravit G. W. Frey= 
lag, Ph. Dr.; Paris, Fypog. Reg. S8vo: 
maj. 18s. ; charta max. £1, 16s. 

Nicete E narrationem amatori- 
am, et Constantini Manassis fragmenta edi- 
dit, vertit atque notis intruxit J. F. Bois-.. 
sonade, 2 vols'12mo. ‘ 

Les Cinquante Seances du Hariri, en 
Arabe, 4to. £1, Gs. 

Bridel, Methodus nova muscorum ad na- 
ture normam melius instituta, et muscolo- 
ge rg accomodata, 4to, Gotha. 
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few days, in the course of which the Thermometer sunk lower than at any former period 
pti No gees cates Mowe on a paneling pee SS Seaeeay = mild, 
e temperature during t was often at, or a few degrees below the 
ome Previous to the 16th, there was little rain; but betwixt that and the 2lst, there 
were some heavy falls, which were always preceded by a change of wind. T The mean’ tem- 


since January has declined upwards of a degree, but exceeds that of February 
March 


1818 by the same quanti Spring water has not yet sunk so low as it did last 
crounstas whi aids we grr enh, that wl he adel! 
ey ee eee Sount wil bre come sully’ Gua viet of: le 
erie indeed are already in fa¥our of this conjecture, as well as of the 
ve amelioration in our climate. 


who have predicted a progressi 
By he ond of de month gomebery bushes had beg to unl the eres the wheat 
ee ey ape recovering, and vegetation promises 


i 


soon to be 
was, on the 388, ad by te ah it had risen 40.” On the same days last year 
it was at 37.5 and 38, 


Vou. IV. 6D 
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MerreoroLocicat Tasxe, extracted from the Register ome on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25', E 


[March 


ation 185 feet. 


Fesrvary 1819. 





Means. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of daily heat . . 41.7 
a ee esate & 31.9 
ecesseee temperature, 10 A, a. we 4 56.9 
deptevaneetalduapbealpeces ok ee Be 35.6 


~e.. Of daily extremes, e > 56.8 
esersvoeeree LO Ae M. and 10P.M. - ° 36.2 


ccqeanense « 4 daily observations, ° - 36.5 
Whole = c cone ° . ' 233.0 
Mean daily di ° 9.8 
sheesees po ts of spring water, — . 59.5 




















BAROMETER. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 45) 29.563 
ssesseseeeee LO P, M. (temp. of mer. 45) . 29.371 
esasseseeeee DOth, (temp. of mer. 13) Pe 29.367 
Whole range Of barometer, « ’ 9.626 
Mean ditto, during the day, . ere Ci 
night, . . 17h 
ecocsevesceseseee iM 24 hours, A . P 44 
HYGROMETER. D 
Rain in inches, . e . P91 
in ditto, ° e «750 
Mean daily E tion, é 3)” "087, 
Leslie. ann. J A.M. . oi INS 
eeagaqesspeces ore OP. M. . . . i 
Anderson. Point of Dep. 10 A. M. a BAF 
10 P. M. > 50.4: 
both, > $L1 
ssecsseseeseese Relat. Humid. a AM. . 845 
oP. M. . “Stk 
: oth, $1.5 
ereeoceseseopee Grs. mois. in 100 cub. ingir, i0-A.M, .136 
10 P.M. .130 
“ ‘ seeds beth, § 11535 





Mereorotocical. Tass, extracted “from the Register hept at Edinburgh, ia 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. , Degrees. 
Maximum, * 11th day, ° ° 49.5 
Minimum, . 2d, PS ‘ 21.0 
Lowest maximum, 2d, < . 34.0 
Highest minimum, 16th, F . « 42.0 
Highest, 10 A.M. llth, . =. . 46.0 
Lowest ditto, 3d, ° . 25.5 
Highest, 10 P. M. 16th, ‘ é ° 44.5 
Lowest ditto 2d, . ew 2a5 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 1 ith, . 16.5 
Least ditto, ie saa a 5.0 





BAROMETER. 





















Fair days, 12; rainy days, 16, ‘Wind west of meridian, 205 east of meridian, 8 


ee 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice ev. at nine o’elock, fi a 
noon. The second Observation in the ie ng in the first sone esken ty te mate 
Thermometer. 


Highest, 10 A. M. ° 14th, e 29.900 
Lowest ditto, - 19th, . 28.835 
Highest, 10 P.M. .. 14th, .. 29.865 
Lowest ditto, 6th, ° 28.770 
Greatest sage 5 in 24 hours, 21st, s -748 
Least ditto, 27th, ° -030 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
— Highest, 10 A.M. 25th, e 22.0 
‘ - Lowest ditto, 3d, ° 0.0 
Highest, 10 P.M.’ 24th, | 16.0 
Lowest ditto, 3d, 1.0 
rson. P. of Dep. "Highest, 10A M. teth, 41.4 
aideddrccedidocested sevens +ee LOWESt ditto, 15th, 23.0 
on - piahest, OP. M. iéthy 424 
wee est ditto, 21.0 
sissetdsahe Relat. Hum, tighest, 16 Me Sa 10000 
Lowest ditto, 25th, 52.0 
Highest, 1OP.M. Sd, 980 
oe. Lowest ditto, 12th, 635.4 
fesse Mois. 100 cub. ib. per 10 A.M. 16th; a 
ph Me vey edeooyenisbsasdisins LOBED Sth, 
eocecetecccoocosescosscoone Grentest. 1 10P. M. 16th, ptt 
sapbidertene Rinaaieiieatades Least ditto, 12th, .0 


column, is taken by the Register 





Attach. 
Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind. 





| Attach. 
Ther. |parom.| Ther. | Wind. | 








| 
| 
Feb. if M.51 |29.162)M.41 N. W. Keen frosts -lhreb, 1 1s 


A. 32 N. W.|Clear frost. | 


A.24 | .127/A.51 . snow aftern 
M.31 -227|M.44 
A. 23 
M.28 


ert An ee w& 


to 
(ate poten pane pce pe pm 
P 
2 





Par 
25 


=P 
SEr 








Sahrs «o 
F teae) man acto eaten ee en 
=Pe 

£85 
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ae ae 
an2 F --gngiA- 43 §'5-1~ Showery. 
Nal Lia 2 yg ar 

et 





—~— 
os] 





19 en “708M rat S.E. |Cloudy. 
20 nes er - a Cble. |Showery. 

A3y Goarsacsy Be |Neovy rin 
22 weit 09h. 40% N, W..Clear, cold. 
934 M36 M.41 


A. 30 “aalla. 38} N-W- Do. 
M.32 -218,M.98 N W. Frost. morn. 
A.25 | .5681A. 36} snow aftern. 
M.37 | .660/M.414 | 


) 
o- 


LX) 
~~ 
CR nr AS Panna 
Zz? 


A. 254) 660A. 383 \N. W.|Frost. 
A. 3 IN. W.|Cloud. cold. 


A. 29.) 109A. 30} SE Cloud. frost. 


M.33 “isei.31 
A.30 | .135 n'37 pS E. 











Cloudy. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—11th March 1819. 


Sugar. Tue Sugar market has been heavy, and the prices rather on the decline. Some 
large holders, however, seem not inclined to sell at the present prices, and an advance is 
therefore looked forward to. Considering the quantity on hand, it is difficult to say what 
is the cause of the unusual dulness in the market for this article ; but the most probable is, 
the great in mercantile concerns in general, which has thrown a gloom over com- . 
mercial affairs, and therefore keeps buyers out of the market for any thing except for im- 
mediate want. In the Refined market there has been a considerable request for good 
brown lumps. The inquiry for Foreign Sugars continue, but few actual sales have been 
effected. Molasses may be purchased cheaper.——Cotion. The market for this article 
may still be stated as exceedingly dull, and prices considerably on the decline. The want 
of money has occasioned some sales to have been made at low rates; but from the quan- 
tity on hand, the quantity coming to market, and the prices in America, it is probable 
that Cotton will yet decline in price, though not in such proportion as it has for some time 
done. The quantity imported, during the two first months of the present year, is 73,919 
bales and being 7,386 bales and packages more than during the corresponding 
period of year. Unless some check is put to the importation of this article, prices 
must decline, so long as the supply continues so greatly to exceed the demand. This de- 
mand is no doubt increasing, and all the branches of Cotton manufactures are in full ac- 
tivity.——-Cofze. There are several inquiries for Coffee by private contract, and in this 
article there is every appearance of an improving market. St Domingo, Brazil, and Ja- 
maica, have chiefly been inquired after. East India has also been in request.——~ 7'ebacco. 
The late fall in this article has brought a considerable number of foreign orders. In con- 
sequence of this, Kentucky's have risen about 4d. per lib. However, we cannot well ex- 
pect any material improvement in the market, from Continental orders, as it is reported 
that very considerable stocks of Porto Rico are on hand.———Corn. The Grain market 
ep Reena, ete Sagsinase he eaee The Provision market is very dull, 
Pork may be purchased cheaper. Mediterranean produce continues very dull. Brandy 
has declined greatly in price, and may now be supposed as having seen the lowest. Geneva 
is without any material alteration. though there has been no large sales of Rum, yet 
the inquiries have materially increased, and the market appears improving. Wine is ra- 
ther on the advance, particularly Port and Madeira. In none of the other articles of mer- 
chandise, usually enumerated, are there any alteration or movement worth noticing. 

Since our last Report, and as we therein anticipated, a general gloom and want of con- 
fidence has overspread the commercial world. The pressure upon seme branches of our 
trade has been very great, proceeding from the causes we there detailed. That pressure 
continues, and will yet continue for a short time. We are mistaken if it lasts long, and 
are also convinced that the greatest danger is over, as there is every prospect of permanent 
tranquillity among the nations of Europe. In an extended trade like ours, difficulties 
must at times arise ; but these are but of short duration, and though injurious to indivi- 
duals, yet seldom fail to open up new and safer channels for national industry. The pub- 
lic fants, which have considerably declined in consequence of the alarm, are beginning to 
recover, and there can be little doubt but they will steadily advance to a high price. From 
all we can perceive, the sum for the service of the year is provided for without loans, or 
touching the sinking fund. Last year, leaving untouched that fund, the deficiency of the 
revenue to the expenditure was £12,000,000. The surplus revenue, and improvement in 
it; was tearly equal to four millions. The expenditure, we learn, was lessened two mil- 
lions. These, taken together, make six millions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
states his intention to be, to’take six millions from the seven millions of unclaimed divi- 
dends remaining in the Bank. This will give him, when joined to the saving and addi- 
tional revenue, £12,000,000—a sum equal to last year’s deficiency, even should this sum 
not be increased by a farther imptovement in the revenue, and a still farther diminution 
of — expenditure ; which, however, to a certain degree, may be eonfidently an- 
ticipated: 

Much unnecessary alarm and trouble is occasioned by the subject of the resumption of 
eash payments. If it is supposed that the immense trade of this. country must and can 
only be carried on by a circulating medium of gold and silver, the mistake will soon be 
discovered, and the delusion vanish. No circulating medium we could procure of this 
kind would enable us to carry on one half the trade we now do. The fact is, gold and 
silver are in themselves purely mercantile commodities. They have their value like every 
other article of trade, and will continue to have it. in every. commercial country, in propor- 
tion to other articles of trade and industry. The circulating medium best adapted for any 
commercial country, is that which can be conveyed or transmitted from place to place at 
the least possible expense, and with the greatest safety and facility. Our present circulat- 
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ing medium is that currency. It is the property, skill, honour, and industry of a great 
people, all called forth and put in activity, which has more value and more stability 
hg either gold or silver, and which will always command and control these precious me- 


B. 
As the trade and navigation of this country are intimately connected, so any improve- - 
ment in the latter is of the utmost importance to the former. On this account, we an- Refit 
ae with satisfaction and confidence, an invention which we believe = pe val of - 
most important ever brought to light for navigation. This is a new mode of impelling Sr 
coon byatioum, an wAdeh't Gipally eguthette eo wetelby of viey' var ex o” descrip- Le 
tion. A patent has, we understand, been obtained for it, and the discovery will soon be uot 
submitted to the world. We have seen the principle; and its extreme simplicity, we are Cok 
satisfied, must ensure success. It will embrace the three great objects—despatch, certain- - 
ty, and security ; and last, and not least, greatly lessening all expenses connected with na- Dut 
vigation. Impelled by it, vessels of any description may with perfect safety and security 0 
visit any country, every port, and traverse every sea. Storms cannot retard, nor contrary ot 
winds detain them ; nor can the i sustain any injury but what may be easily re- PIn 
paired, and in a short period, unless the ship is dashed to pieces. As the vessel is increas- SPI 
ed in tonage, so will baeti  eene « impelling power act with greater effect. It will : 
carry vessels along a without the slightest injury to its banks. It will not only im- ¢ 
pel a ship with any necessary , but will also, at the same time, pump her to an extent ! 
scarcely credible, should extended power be necessary :—it will also ventilate her, clear her Ww 
of bad air, and supply her with good ; but, with a trifling expense, afford the crew fresh ] 
water and dry their clothes. A machinery of a curious construction may be attached to : 
any vessel, so as to deepen either rivers or canals with an extraordinary facility and effect. | 
No part of the power employed for propelling the vessel will be lost. Every particle tells, 
and with the greatest effect. In estimating the power, we confine ourselves within mode- iA 
rate bounds when we state, that a loaded merchantman of the first class, may, in fifteen 
days from the Clyde, reach any of the Leeward Islands, and at an expense not exceeding F' 
£20 for fuel, if so much. The principle is so safe and so powerful, that unless a ship is " 
run ashore designedly, or from accidents such as no human foresight could avert or pro- 1 
vide against, such fatal and destructive, and so frequent events, can no longer take place. 
She can be borne off in the face of any current, gwell, or tempest ; and, by a simple and 
ingenious contrivance, the vessel may be turned in a moment in any direction, at whatever 
speed she may be going. We have never seen an invention so simple, and which may, 4 


at the same time, be rendered of such extensive utility. And unless fiuids become soli 
steam ice—unless 


‘* The scales are false and algebra lie,” 


the principle must succeed, and to an extent, we believe, beyond the most sanguine hopes 
of the discoverer of it. The machinery may also be worked by wind or animal strength. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d February 1819. 















































Ist =| Sth |, 15th. | 22d. 
Bank stock, 272 2725; —— he 269 
3 per cent. reduced, 773.3 774 3 77 763 743 { 
3 per cent. consols, 73} 773 | 77 76, | 76g 4 | 763 3 
4 per cent. consol 973 97 | 953 3 | 958 2 | 96 953 
5 per cent. navy ann. 1073 1063 1053 4 | 1064 3? 1063. 4 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann. —_=—S=_- — — 
India stock, 2334 ee — — 
—— bonds, 82 80 pr. | 76 78 pr. | 71 69pr. | 67 Gkpr- 
Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d 13 9 pr. 8 16pr. | 12 18 pr. | 6 Opr. 
Consols for acc. 783 112 764 763 
American 3 per cent. —— a quar nave 
newJoan, 6p. ¢. — — —_— —_ 
French 5 per cents. — — es | opm 

















Course of Exchange, March 5.——Amsterdam, 11: 6: 2U. Antwerp, 11:8. Ex. 


Hamburgh, 34 : 24 U. 


404 Ex. Paris, 24:2. Bourdeaux, 24. Ma- 


drid, 304 effect, Cadiz, 30} effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 519. Genoa, 47}. Malta, 


50. N 


aples, 414. Palermo, 123 per oz. Oporto. 
Cork, 10}. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 2. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.—Pi 
in bars, 4 


» 584. Rio Janeiro, 64. Dublin, 103. 


al gold, in coin, £0: 0:0. Foreign gold, 


1:6. New doubloons, £4:2:0. New dollars, 5s. 6d. Silver, in bars, 
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SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. 

. P. Dry = 76 to — 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 80 90 
Fine and very - | 92 96 

Refined, —_ Loaves, . 4 160 
SmallLumps . . /|iil 116 
Large ditto, . .. [107 111 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 62 66 

MOLASSES, British, ewt.| 36 pr 

COFFEE, Jamaiea ewt. 

Ord. good, and fine ord. 120 1352 
oun ‘ood, and fine mid. {153 147 

tch, Priage and very ord.|116 120 
Pond. 00d, and fine ard. {122 155 
onal , and fine mid. = 144 

PIMENT. (in Bond) Ib.| 93 wile 

SPIRITS, d 
Jam. Rum, 160.P. gall.| 3s 10d 43 0d 
Brandy, . . . {5 6 6 O 
Geneva, ° . ° $6 3 8 
A = ——— ot ot 8 &©O 

wi 
my 1st Growths, hhd.} 60 64 
Portugal Red pipe 48 54 
Spanish White, tt.) 34 55 
‘Teneriffe, pipe.| 50 35 
Madeira, . . . 60 70 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton.' £10 _ 
pees . . - i0 6h — 
Cam y: . os _ 
rUSTIC, Jamaica, ©. "| 11 ~ 
Cuba, ° ‘ . 13 =—_ 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib-| 9s 6d 11s 6d 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine,foot.|}2 3 2 6 
Ditto tto Oak, 46 650 
Christiansand (aut. paid) a oh 

Honduras M any ie, ae hk 

St Domingo, di ° _ pany 
TAR, American, «+ bri.| — oni 

Archangel, & es 22 25 
PITCH, Foreign, - cwt.| 10 _ 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.} 70 71 

Home Melted, . . | 7 “nn 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton.) 52 — 

P h ep 46 dan 
FLAX, 

Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 75 80 
Duteh, . + « 60 140 

Irish, . . . 63 68 

MATS, Archangel, . 109.) 90 — 
BRISTLES, 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt.. 150 160 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 46 _ 
Montreal ditto, . . | 57 a 
Pot, ° ° 49 _ 
OIL, Whale, .  « tum.| 35 6 
Cod, . . . 87 (p. me 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 11 
Middli . « sn 108 
COTTONS Bowed Georg. : = 
0 oj — ome 
Sea Island, fine, ine * 
Middli ae ye Ds 

Demerara and erbice, — ‘io 

West India, . ° a pet 

Pernambuco, . j— = 

Marapham, ° ~ ais 


yy ae phe! W. Mitcham, farm 


Adams’, 
foudshire, saddlers 


Blyth, R. Hull, corn-merchant 
Burroughes, J. Great Hermitage-street, spirit-mer- 


chant 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Jan 30.—London, March 5, 


GLASGOW. 
74 to 78 
75 87 
91 4 

















1819. 

LIVERPOOL.) LONDON. DUTIES. 
65 to 75173 to 75 
76 92 | 79 82 £1 10 
95 96 | 86 88 
ott =_ 1130 151 
9 192 
120 124 [103 105 
108 114 |100 102 
60 68 |} 70 73 
35 — | 326 pa 07 

122 140 

re 3 

: 00 

Uncertain. + |139 136 = 90 

144 150 s 
83 9/9 94 0 0 
3s 10d 4s 4d S a ey 08 
pr - B.S. 017 
sale _ 3 5 3 é {Rs} 017 
— — 5 —_ 

B.S.) 2143 18 
sib — [#35 65 0 {Fis} Bits 
Z =| 29 3 8lfps.). 2 95 1 
sre =| 33 Be OO LT F-S-f 2 98 16 
- mg 5 B.S. 96 13 

5863 ONL ES} 80 10 
715 8 0715 8:0 
80 81038 0 8 5 } 09 
81 9 W910 — 
$10 9101111 12 0 
1110 12 014 0 1410 } 14 
a « (een ¢ z 0 0 
26928|— Peat ® 0 2 
- - .- = mm 0 5 
123 1 6)— an 3 16 
1 a 20\— ~ g 8 14 
16 016 6 | 20 om re} }3 
18 019 0| 20 = ee 

BS.Y.= 1 8 
- —j2 6 —|{PS}F 110 
13 nl O° Se 03 
ps —|£9 0 —(|/BS..g 0 9 
46 47/43 0 —I|(FS.S3 010 
wks owl me Od 
= iw” wifestas ¢ 
a —|44 5 410/{BS) fF 

B.S. 0 3 
ini ~it@e & {rs} 9 5 
si aad evs = {Psi} 0 6 
55 56 | 56 on } e112 
48 50 | 45 - 
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and J. J. Wattleworth, Walsall, Staf- 


—<——— 








Brown, W. St John’s-street, ch 


ALPHABETICAL LisT OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th of 
January, and the 20th of February, 1819, extracted from the London Gazettes. 
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Boniface, Charles, jum. Chichester, mealman 

Bailey, C. R. H. Swallowfield, Wilts, dealer 

Bates, J. Stockport, —." 

Barfoot, J. Arundel-street Strand, faney-stationer 

~ Caumont, P. Old Broad-street, merchant 

Campbell, P. Mary-le-bonne-street, Golden-square, 
wine-merchant és 

Cullimore, ‘T. Wickwar, Gloucestershire, maltster 

A. Ellesniere, Shropshire, grocer 

Cawood, D. Newton, Yorkshire, 

Cobbet, W. jun. Mark-lane, corn-merchant 

Cox, John and Joshua Morgan, wholesale glovers, 
London 

Cregston, William, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant 

Calan. Thomas, minories, Lenten, hat-manu- 
facturer 

Churcher, J. Pristol, hair-preparer 

Cousins, J. Chalton-street, Somers-town, cheese- 

Dodsworth W. sh 

sworth, W. ship-carpenter 

Davies, M. J. Maidstone, dealer 

Ferral, J. Birmingham, printer 

Foulerton, J. Upper Bedford-place, merchant 

Fricker, C. jun. Stoke Newington, merchant 

Fish, T. Dorsetshire, victualler 

Fielding, James, Budge-row, London, auctioneer 

French, William, Heaten Morris, cotton-manufac- 


. turer 

Fairclough, R. Tavington, Lancaster, tanner 

Gilchrist, G. and J. M. Liverpool, merchants 

Gale, J. Paternoster-row, stationers 

Greathead, T. and W. Outhwaite, Lamb-street, 
Middlesex ; 

Gray, G. Hammersmith, carpenter 

Homby, J. Liv 1, merchant 

Hattersley, M. Bilton with Harrogate, hotel-keeper 

Healey, R. Lancaster, woollen-manufacturer 

Hudson, W. Upper Thames-streect, earthenware- 


man 
Hopper, C. Little Trinity-lane, lace-dealer 
i eld, G. B. and ('. Liverpool, merchant 
George, Birmingham, and Jas. Edmonds, 
Asten, near Seine, pases 
Hope, Thomas, Blakeloy, Manchester, bleacher 
Homer, J. and Sons, Brockbottom, Lancaster, li- 


nep-man urers 
Hatton, J. Warrington, Lancaster, butcher 
Heaford, J. pase dealer 
Jackson, C. Upper Thames-street, sugar-factor 
Johnson, J. Commercial-road, merchant 
Kidd, J. Castle-coomb, Wilts, butcher 
Levy, L. Great Preseot-street, merchant 
Lloyd, J. ‘Tibberton, Hereford, farmer 
Lewis, W. Beak-street, Golden-square, woollen- 


Lioyd, W. Shrewsbury, tailor 
hongden, J. Peak-forest, Derbyshire, meal-seller 
Lomas, J. Fetter-lane, tavern-keeper 
Leigh, S. Strand, bookseller 
G. Woodbri Suffolk, coal-merehant 
Morgan, J. M., G. M. and R- Belle Sauvage-yard, 
Ludgate-hill, stationer 


Register —Commercial Report. 


[March 


Mottram, C. Winchester-street, merchant 

Marchant, M. Poplar, cow-keeper 

Morgan, W. W. Matthews, Newport, Mon- 
Mouthshire, common brewers 

Matthews, E. College-hill, merchant 

Mather, J. Manchester, joiner 
ediam, J. Huddersfield, grocer 

Martin, W. Leadenhall-market, cheesemonger 

— Thomas, late of Cowick, York, linen- 

raper 

Naylor, M. and G. Darlington, leather-dressers 

Oliver, J. and N. Gibbs, a jun. Broad- 
street, and Plymouth, merchants 

Opton, G. Queen-street, oil and colour merchant 

O’Hara, M. Hertfordshire, innkeeper 

Pickman, J. tford, maltster 

Powell, G. Little Trinity-lane, Queenhithe, baker 

Potts, R. Holborn, haberdasher 

Pitcher, J. U Thames-street, carpenter 

Penny, G. Thom , Mincing- lane, brokers 


Powell, Philip, Knightsbridge, Middlesex, broker 
Parker, 4 “Ax “e 6 


vener " 
Peake, S. jun., and J. Ruthwell, Lancaster, calico- 
inters ' 


ridge, Somerset, money-scri- 


pr 
Paul, J. Circus-minories, merchant 
Rothwell, J. Mortfield, Lancashire, whister 
Robertson, E. Manchester, cotton-spinner 
Randall, J. Pancras-street, Tottenham-court-road, 
auctioneer 
Rafficld, J. Edward-street, Cavendish-square, dealer 
Reed, ‘T’. and J. Middlemas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchants 
Ross, J. Castle-inn, Woodford, Essex, victualler 
Smyth, E. St Martin’s-court, St Martin’s-lane, shoe- 


maker 
Sayer, E. Bath, tailor 
Stansfield, J. Manchester, merehant 
Still, J. South Island-place, Brixton, merchant 
Starbuck, R. Milton, Kent, boot and shoe-maker 
Shotter, Francis, Steyning, Sussex, auctioneer 
Smith, Robert, Oxford, linen-draper 
Stewart, Fol bes — nin 
Simpson, -buildings, merchant 
Sayer, W. Bristol, corn-factor 
Stanley, B. Woolwich, miller 
Towsey, J. jun. Blandford-forum, stone-mason 
Taylor, R: Witney, mealman 
Towsey, J. jun. and S. Lloyd, Blandford-forum 
Thompson, T. Kir! » Laneashire, 

i Cc. — Stoke Newington, merchant 
Thick, J. Islington, broker 
Wilbeam, J. H. Dockhead, distitier 
Wilks, R..C -lane, printer 
Whates, R. Wapping-street, anchor-smith 
Wilkinson, H. Liverpool, merchant 
Watson, J. Gravesend, coachmaster 
Watkinson, W. Strand, boot and shoe-maker 
Wright, F. Budge-row, merchant 
Woods, M. Clare-market, merchant 
Worsley, J. Liverpool, wine-merchant 
Woods, E. R. Kelvdon, Essex, shop-keeper 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 28th 
: February 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Brown, William, sen. and William Brown 
joint tacksmen of Townend of Craigie, and 
Kilmarnock 


m 
Blair, James, some time of the Island of St Tho- 
and of M‘Gouns, Watson, and 


Greenock under that firm, and at St Th 

aforesaid, under the firm of James Blair and Co. 
Bald, William, merchant, Glasgow 
Hector, James, merchant, Aberdeen 
Haddow and Dale, merchants, Glasgow; and Ro- 

bert Haddow, James Dale, Archibald Waddel, 
and John Wiseman, partners of said Company, as 


individuals 
Haddow, Scott, and Dale, merchants, Glasgow, and 
William Seontt, jun. 2 partner of that Company 
Kerr, William, timber-merchant, Glasgow 
Lamond, aaa, ——— G a adios 
hyell, George, of Kineff, - an me- 
Purner at Blackburn, county of Linlithgow 


M‘Lachlan, Donald and Lachlan, carrying on 
business at Leith, as merchants, under the firm 

oS og L. M‘Lachlan 
‘ e, Rennie, and Company, merchants. 
Glasgow ; and David M*Farlane pid H.S. Ren- 
nie, partners of that Company, as individuals 

M‘Indoe, Robert, agent, Glasgow 

M‘Grigor, Peter, and Company, calico-printers, 
Glasgow; and Peter M‘Grigor, Alexander M‘Gri- 
gor, and Archibald M‘Grigor, the individual 
partners of said pa 

Paton, Alexander, Company, manufacturers, 
Glasgow, and Alexander Paton, manufacturer 
there, as the individual partner of that"Company 

Petrie, James, jun. merchant, Aberdeen 

Scott, James, flour-miller ahd grain-dealer, Aber- 


deen 

Stein, Robert, and Company, brewers, Canongate, 
Edinburgh, and Robert Stein, the sole partner or 
that Company . 

] 





1819. ] Register. —Commercial Report. 
Taylor, Vien. wiely residing at Troon, Ayrshire, 


465 
Maxdie, I Deter, dyer and sopkenrdes, late at Dasher, 
ppen; by John M*Callum trustee 


now in 
—_ Robert, grain-dealer at Gateside, near 


Waiker and West, merchants, Leith, and William 
Walker and William West, the individual part- 
ners of that Company 

Young, ang te and Company, merchants and gene- 

, and John Young, the sole 
ving tS berteet that Company 


DIVIDENDS. 
nye. John, pieces, Dysart; by Alexander 


Baye po a Tinmasder Bryce, and Alexander 
ea Son, Glasgow ; by the trustee, on 22d 


» Messrs M‘Grigor and Mureny, wi. 

ers there. 1 Mareh 
M‘Culloch, Robert, and Com; 
and John 


ley, one of 
to be —s to creditors who Seve 
ore 20th Pe 


claims bef. y 
Sempill and MINA ee in Hutchinstoun of 
2 Companys and Hamilton, Collins, 
Sempill on Peter ‘ab, the individual part- 
ners; by John M‘Gavin, accountant, Glasgow, 
on 16th March 


Y> manufacturers, 
the 


EDINBURGH.—Manrcu 38. 


Barley. Oats. 
Ist,......40s. Od. Ist,......268. Od. 
2d, ......—-s. Od. | 2d,......—-8. Od. 
3d,......33s. Od. | 3d,......20s, Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1 : 16 : 3. 


Wheat. 
Ist,......388. 6d. 
2d, ......36s. 6d. 
3d, Senesd ite 0d. 


_ Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......265. Od. 
2d, .,....—=6. Od. 
3d,.5«+--19s. 6d. 


~” 


Tuesday, March 2. 


8d. | Quartern Loaf 
. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . 


Butter, per Ib. 
Salt ditto, 
Ditto, per stone . 
Eggs, per dozen 


r i Is. 
- 2is. 
* J Os. 


HADDINGTON.—Manrcu 5. 


Oats. 
Ist,......388 Od. | Ist,.s....25s. Od. 
2d, ......38s Od. | 2d,......22s. Od. | 2d, ......228. Od. 
3d,......32s. Od. | 3d,......19s. Od. | 3d, ......19s. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1 : 15: 6 : 3-12ths. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 


Beans. 
Ist, .....25s. Od. 
2d,......22s. Od. 
3d,......19s. Od. 


; ‘ Pease. 
Ist,......38s. Od. Ist,......25s. Od. 
2d, ...+..35s. Od. 


Sd, ......328. Od. 


et 


London, Corn Exchange, March 1. 
Wheat, Red . 56 to 6 


Liverpool, March 1. 
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Register.—Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


[March 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 20th February 1819. 


Wheat, 50s. 3d.—Rye, 58s. —— 63s. 5d.—Oats, 34s: 7 69s. 
Beer ig 


7d.—Pease, 70s. 2d.— 


» 0s, Od.—Oatmeal, 59s. 7: 


4 Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
verage 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th February 1819. 


Wheat, 67s. 5d.—Rye, 44s. ate oy 48s, Od.—Oats, 28s. 3d.—Beans, 46s, 7d.—Pease, 46s. 6d.— 
wa Big, 41s. 2d.—Oatmeal, 23s. 2d. R 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


ee te te Gaee ited Mr James Grier- 
preacher of the Gospels to the church and 4 
be of F errol, vacant by the death of the Rev. David 


James pause. Feq- of Alva, has presented 
Andrew Bullock, A. M. preacher of the Gospel, to 
the church and Lay of Alva, vacant by the tran- 
lation of the Rev. John M‘Lauchian to the church 
and parish of West Wemyss. . 


II, MILITARY. 


Brevet Lt. Col. Sir R. C. Hill, R. Horse G. to be 
Colonel in the Army 1 Jan. 1819 

Captain W. G. Cameron, 1 F. Gds. to be 

ajor or Colonel inthe Army — -21 do. 

John Browné from 92 F. to be 

Major or Colonel in the Army do. 

2L. G. Lieut. PA IWR to be Capt. by ey 


Comet Y ae Vedat he to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Evelyn do. 
R. Hort to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by 

purch. vice Greenwood 
4D.G. Paym. R. Bloomfield, from 20 F. to be 
ym. vice Goodwin, dead 4 Feb. 


7 Ensign J. J. Brett, from 51 F. to be Cornet 
28 Jan. 
1 Dr. 


Cornet E. Clive < be 5 soe by purch. 


vice Semeanee, 2 21 do. 
M. C. Knatchbull to be ~~ by - x 


vice Cuve 
Captain T. W. “Le age to be’Major by 


purch. vice V: 28 do. 
_ w. Grenfell tc to be Captain by ar = 


ice Robbins 
comet J. Williams to be Lieut. by Me 
vice Grenfell do. 


Paym H. Nolan, from h. p. 105 F. to be 
seem vice Lutyens retired on h. p. 103 


1 do. 

Ser. Ma) J. Mack MacLennon to be Q. Mast. 
Tp iar Mast MB oe Q Mat 
uieu, dead 1 do. 


Lien. On , from 1 Dr. to be 


purch. vice Tritton, ret. 
vendita 24 Dec. 1818 
Ens, 


ap ea 
it. v w, r. do. 
be Ens. and 


Rc Lieut. 
purch. yy P44, 1l Dr. de, 


J. G. Hatten to be Ensign 7S aie 


h. 
Liet, PoC. Lamohiet to te C vice 
, 19 April 18 1818 


dead? are. 119 

EGER tan to be Lieut. vice Bea- 
25 March 1818 

_ a H. Davis, to be Lieut. vice Ra- 
per, pro. 26 do. 


Brevet Lieut. > P Rideout, to be Lieut. vice 
Lan; 19A S 
2a eos. ‘4. Barnes, from h. p. 3 Cey. 
to be Ens. vice Robinson 25 March 
A. Scott, from h. p. 3 Cey. = 
» Vice "Davis 2 May 
ayly to be Ensign, vice Rideout 
do. 
Pp to be Paym. 
4 Feb. 1819 
ast. vice 
1l do. 


be Ensi 
Thomas 


Lieut. A. Tovey, from h. 
vice Bloomfield, 4 D. Gc 
Ensign H. Astier to be Qua. 


Spenen, dead 

P. J. Leith to be Ensign, vice Astier do, 
— J. Harrison, fr om h. p. 37 F. to be 

» Vice Birch, 1 do. 
Gat. “adet Ww. M‘Kay we be Ensign, vice 
Brett 8 Jan. 
W. H. E. Dermott to be Ens. 

vice Stapleton, res. do. 
Ensign Hon. R. King, from 5 F. to be Lt. 
vice Van Batenburg, prom. 24 Dec. 1818 
Ensign Lord F. Lennox, from 91 F. to be 
Ensign, vice Russell, prom. 21 Jan. 1819 
Ensign V. H. Mairis to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Cameron, prom. 28 do. 
W. Hamilton to be Ens. by purch. vice 
Mairis do. 
Lieut. S. S. Burns to be Capt. by aur 

vice Dashwood, ret. 11 Feb 
culm J. M‘Queen to be Lieut. by pursh. 


ice Burns 
‘ee to be Ensign by purch. _ 
Lieut. W. Penny to be Adj. vice Burns do- 
Lieut. E. F. French Mg be Capt. by = 
vice ——_ pro 
Ensign J. J. Slater to ‘be Lieut. by ion 
viee French 
Gent. Cadet R. P.  eeeae sa to be Ens. by 
purch. vice S do. 
835 = bs O'Neil to be Lieut. vice Crut- 
22 May 1818 
- Burict h to be Ens. vice O’ Neil do, 
91 J. Campbell to be Ensign, vice Lennox 
21 Jan. 1819 
1W. I. R. Ensign J. ray to be Lieut. vice Pil- 
_ es 12 Dec. 1818 
wD Durell to be Lieut.’ vice 
“heen: dead 13 do. 
—— J. R. Young. from 3 W.1. R. 
to be Lieut. vice Morgan, dead 14 do. 
G. Johnston to be Ensign, vice Jenks, 
26-Jan. 1819 


dead 
—* Cadet J. Magee to be meer Y~4 
A. M. Gray to be Ensign, vice = 7" j 


Qua. Mas. W. Fair, from 4 W. I. R. to 
oe. as vice Mackenzie, = oa 
p- 1. R. 

3 Corporal T. Brunt, from R. Hore Gas. 
to be Ens. vice ‘Young do. 

W.T R. Ensign J. Kent to be Lieut. vice Stuaty, 
dead 24 Dec. 18 8 
1Cey. Rt. Lieut. A. Mylius to be Capt. vice Gray, 
d 29 April 
34 ost S. Braybrooke to be Lieut. \ 


Lieut. J. J. W. Summerfieki, = 83 F. 
to be Lieut. 4 Dec 














1819.)] 
Hospital Staff: 

Apoth. P. J. Macdonald, fromh. p. to be Apoth. to 
the Forces, vice Gylby, ret. on h. p. 25 Jan.1819 
Hosp. Assist. W. Knott, from h. p. to be Hosp. As. 
to the Forces, 24 July 1818 
—-——— G. Home, from h, p. tobe Hosp. As- 
to the Forces, vice Pickells,dead 5 Feb. 1819 








Exchanges. 
ae 7) ae from 91 F. with Capt. Gibbons, 
_—_ See: Sa. 1 Dr. with Captain Du- 
— an? 9 ae. rec. diff. with Captain 


maeeaee from 54 F. with Captain Coote, 
— Elliott, from 2 Life Gds. with Captain Rid- 
op yamegheerein with Lt. Beau- 
“ieee from 57 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
—_— Lewin, from 15 F. rec. diff. with Lieutenant 


-_— Mackey, from 21 F, ree. diff. with Lieut. 
“ra A Mackay, from 21 F diff. with Li 
_—— ‘om . Fee. wil jeut. 
Mackenzie, h. p. 6 F. 

—- Davies, ‘tom 33 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Winds, he p. 50 F 
ie m4 — » from 55 F. with Lieut. Blackhall, 
. MBean, from 18 Dr. ree, diff.: with Lieut. 


on. 
pessoa Fa ~ lat 
—_— ea 25 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
© Ditmas ep kh balof Be 
“Bala, from 18 Dr. with Cornet 
aie ee 
Ty from 59 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
p. 


Ensi 
aa from 33 F. with Ensign Robertson, 






















h, p.. 98 F, 
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Tsien Moshan, fos 48 F with Ensign Hayes, 
—— Ring, from 55 F. with Ensign Ralston, h. p. 
57 .F. 
—— Crossgrove, from 77 F. rec. diff. with Ens. 
Champain, h. p. 104 F. 
—— iacboait, from 2 W. I. R. with Ensign 


"Wells, h. p. 89 
Assist. Swe, Pollock, from 53 F. with Assist. Surg. 


Maclean, h 
n, from’ Rifle Brigade, with As. 
Surg. Morrison, h. p. 1 Dr. ‘ 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Captain Tritton, 24 Dr. 
Dashw 








oomeearercl 80 F. 
Ensign Stapleton, 52 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Captain Herbert, 55 F. 

Lieut. et: 21 F. 
Ibbotson, 21 F. 

—— Nunn, 50 F 

— Assist. Surg. Mouat, 53 F. 

















Deaths. 
Dyson, 14 F. 18 July 18 
tame Lisut Bygrave, 8 D 8 Dr. 19 Aug. 18 
Davy ( ete 66 F. 14 Dee. 18 
——— Higginson, 9 Aug. 
M bacapion,, Voth, Bi Reg. 31 Oot. 
a, ina, Jat 
Ensign A Lean 22 eA 2 Sept 18. 
—— M‘Do (drowned), 66 F. 14 Dec. 
—— Jenks, 1 W. I. R. 
Maclean, 1 W. I. R. 3 Oct. 18 
M‘Carthy, Vek, Chass. 29 
Paym. Goodwin, 4 Dr. G. 
Quart. Mast. Gloag, 19 Dr. 
sna ted 31 F. 
Surg. Waugh, Dis 4 Feb. 19 


Miscellaneous—Rev. S. 7 Chaplain oe bewte a4 


Brunswick 














BIRTHS. 


BR 5 A Tus At a Isle of Man, Mrs Scott, re- 
Esq. receiver. “general of the 
rw we fe a = 


— At Santa Maura, the lady of ee Patrick 


bone of the 75th regimen’ command- 
of that feland, avlaughter. 
Albany. 








“i = T -street, Edinburgh, a 
— In Edinburgh, the lady of John L. Campbell, 
Esq. of 





Achalader, 
25. At Douglas, Isle Man, Mrs Forbes of Cul- 
loden, a son and heir. 
28. Mrs John Smith, George’ssquare, Edin- 


yock, the lady of Adam Ferguson, 
son. 
— In Upper =: ay the lady 


Seymour-street, 
of th the Hon. William Fraser, a daughter. 
a ee ayes Edinburgh, "Mrs Alex- 











ander Wood, a 
—In Herlot-row, Edinburgh, the lady of Sir 
James yh the lal ter. 
31. At inbu h, the lady of Captain Hugh 






vi a 
Feb. 2. At A on, the lady of the Hon. and 

Rev. A. Turnout, a 

ax Mrs Innes, Gusenateatt, Edinburgh, a daugh- 
re 





— At thesmanse of Kinloss, Mrs Robertson, a 


daughter. 
— At Arthurstone, Perthshire, the Lieut. 
Saale R. H. Dick, 42d Royal Highlanders, a 
— At Old Aberdeen, Mrs Dr M‘Pherson, twin- 
daughters. 
3. At Cloncard-castle, soot, tealaty of Ro- 
bert Cunyngham, Esq. a daugh ter. 
Vou. IV. 









BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





— At Ashburnham-house, osbill. the Countess 
of Ashburnham, a son, her ladyship’s twelfth 
child. Eleven of her children are living. 

— At Prince’s-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Murray of 
Murray’s-hall, a wi - 

— Mrs Wylie, C lotte-street, Edinburgh, a 
daughter. 

7. At Monreith, the lady of Sir William Max- 
well of Monreith, a son. 


8. At Aberdeen, Mrs Dr Barclay, a daughter. 
10. At Nicolson square, meager gma the lady of 
John unior of Strathaird, and 


ti M a Comper ne Mary's pins 8 —_ 
. MreJ "8 a iter. 
13. The wife of Robert Rennie. Taylor’s- 


close, Old-wynd, ae. was deliv of a son, 
and on the 14th, of another son and ~ 'ies who, 
with the mother, are all doi 

15. At es pay en Sree thelady 6 of Robert Inglis, 
Esq. of Kirkmay, a 

Ry Mrs A. Cliphane, Edinburgh, 


* 90. The boty 4 of Sir Robert Keith Dick, Bart. of 
Prestonfield, a 


MARRIAGES. 


June 24, At Coolreach, near Calcutta, the seat 

fe lr Se eee 
ve infan 

rifeat al daughter of the late Jeunes hoboteon ye > 

spon tae honourable East India Company's 


aly 25. At. Kidderpore, Calcutta, Captain - 
R. Young, of the honourable East India © 


late —— Hickey, Esq. R. N. and niece of General 
Thomas rs ter, 
5 
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= 21. ae Aberdeen, Peter Macfarlane, Esq. 
annah Kidston, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr Alexander Scott. * 
25. At Bo'ness, Lieutenant Petrie,,R.N. to 
th, eldest daughter of Walter Grindlay, 
Esq. shipowner there. 
26. At St Pancras, Sir John Maclean, Knt. com- 
of the most honourable and military order 
of the Bath, to Sarah, only child of Benjamin 
Price, Esq. of Highgate. 

27. At wmuirhead, Mr James Smith, cork- 
manufacturer, Leith, to Miss Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr William Kippen, Mid-Calder. ; 

31. At Liverpool, at St James’-church, Samuel 
Solomon, M.D. to Miss Mackinney. 

Feb. 1. At Linlithgow, Alexanter Learmonth, 
Esq. of Crossflatts, to Anne, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Spens, Esq. Collector of Excise there. 

— At Falkirk, James Simpson, . iron-mer- 
chant, to Miss Christian, second daughter of the 
late William Mungall, Esq. merchant in Falkirk. 
Esq. to Marion, 


2. George Cuming Menzies, 


eldest daughter of the late Peter Martin, Esq. New- 


—-. 
. At Portobello, Joseph Pearce, . of Bre- 
_—— Dorsetshire, captain, royal ar to For- 


Ss, youngest daughter of the deceased G. M‘Kay, 
Esq. of Bighouse. 

6. The ev. William Fortescue, second son of 
the Hon. Matthew Fortescue, to Isabella Barelay, 


spoon nd daughter of the late James Christie, Esq. of 
jurie. ; 

8. At Drumsheugh-house, George Forbes, Esq. 
banker in Edinburgh; to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Sir John Hay, Bart. 

10. At Edinburgh, Captain Houston Stewart, 
R.N. son of Sir Michael Shaw Stewart of 
Greenock and Blackhall, Bart., to Mattha, ng- 
est daughter of Sir William Miller of G . 
Bart, one of the Senators of the College of Justice. 

il, At St James’-church, London, ‘Thomas Vis- 
count Anson, to Louisa Catherine, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Nathaniel Phillips, Esq. of Slebeek- 
hall, Pembrokeshire. 

12. At Monktonhill, John Lennox, . of Cat- 
yine-holm, to Miss Jane, daughter of J Gard- 
ner, Esq. Monktonhill. 

15. Mr James Hume, merchant, to Martha, 
third daughter of the late Andrew Carmichael, 
Esq. writer, Edinburgh. 

— At » Mr John Archer, to es, daugh- 
ter of John Malcom, Esq. collector of Excise there. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain Charles Sotheby, R.N. 
to the Hon. Jane Hamilton, daughter of the late 

illiam Lord Benhaven and Stenton. 

16. At Edin , Mr James Duncan, printer to 
the pamper | G! w, to Margaret, only 
daughter of Mr James Johnston, tobacconist. 

— At Kilgraston, Captain Lindsay; Grenadier 
Guards, eldest son of the Hon. Robert Lindsay of 
Balearras, to Mary Anne, daughter of the late 
Francis Grant, . of Kilgraston. 

Lately—At Benares, William Wilberforce Bird, 

- judge and istrate of Benares, to Miss H. 
E. Brown, second hter of the late Rev. David 
Brown, ——— chaplain of the presidency 
of Bengal, and vost of the College at Calcutta. 

At , in France, George Watson, Esq- 
of the 3d (or King’s own) light dragoons, to Ann 
ont eldest daughter of the late Joseph Mar- 

- tyr, Esq, 


DEATHS. 


Mey 27. At Almorah, in India; James Bain, 
from Elgin, surgeon in the honourable East India 
Comma’ service, in the 27th year of his age. 

_ July,19. At Allahabad, Henry Gibson, Bag re 
sident surgeon there, eighth son of the late Willi 
Gibson, Esq. merchant ia Edinourgh. 

_ August 12. At the fort of Callinger, in the Pre- 
sidency of John Wauchope, . second 
son of Andrew Wauchope, Esq. of Nidrie, mari- 
schal,; civil and politi t to his Excellency 
the Governor-General of India. 

31. At Calcutta, Robert Pearson, Esq. merchant , 


there. 
Sept. 2. At Calcutta, Andrew Anderson, Esq. of 
the honourable East India Company’s civil serviee, 
son of the late John Anderson, Esq. of 
OR uynepon 
+ At Mynepoonie, on the Bengal establishment, 
Alexander Donaldson, Esq. lieutenant of the 11th 
regiment of native infantry, eldest son of the late 


Register— Marriages and Deaths. 


[March 
a a Donaldson, Esq. of Heriot-row, Edin- 


. 5. At Lyssons, Jamaica, Mr Thomas Law- 
son, eldest son of William Lawson, Esq. late of 
Girthead. 

— Accounts have been received from Nassau, 
in New Providence, of the melancholy death of 
John Macdonald Esq. late of Long Isiand, where 
he had resided a considerable number of years. He 
lost his life in a small vessel, which sailed with him 
for Nassau, but was unfortunately, in consequence 
of a leak, wrecked in one of the gales then prevail- 
ing, near the island of Fxuma, where his body was 
found and interred. He was the second son of the 
late James M‘Donald, Esq. in Kincardineshire. 

135. At Bellemont, Trelawny, Jamaica, Mr Ro- 
bert Willis. 

Nov. 14. At Quebec, Captain John Liston, of 
the Brig Ann of Leith. 

At Jamaica, Mr William Gray, third son of An- 
drew Gray, ~~: Craigs. 

Dec. 23. In Chelsea, Captain Wolf, a descendant 
of the late celebrated Lord Kilwarden, who fell a 
victim in the Irish rebellion. The captain had 
contracted habits of great eccentricity, attributed 
prineipally to the severe loss he ex perienced in the 
death of his lady, to whom he had been married 
but six months, and who was extremely beautiful 
and accomplished. A subsequent disappointment 
in his profession tended much to increase a disre- 
lish of all intereourse with the world; hence he 
could not endure the presence of any human being. 
He has left extensive property, which, it is under- 
stood, goes to a nephew, who has for some years 
belonged to a co ny of strolling players. 

25. At his seat of Wolfsburgh, in the 56th year 
of his age, his excellency the minister of state, 
Count of Schulenburg-Wolfsburg. dl 

29. Ather house in U Berkeley-street, in 
the 94th year of her age, Mrs Scott, relict of Ed- 
ward Scott, Esq. Scott’shall, Kent. She was wet- 
nurse to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent ; 
she has left two sons and four daughters. 

Jan. 5. Alexander Dalziel, Esq. of West-Linton, 
formerly of Port-G We é . 

6. At Glasgow, aged 86 years, Mrs Tait, relict of 
Mr Peter Tait, printer. 

8 At Huntlaw, Roxburghshire, Mrs Hannah 
Robertson, wife of Mr Thomas Robertson, late far- 
mer of Glenhornie, East Lothian. 

10; At Hanover-street, Edinburgh, aged 86, Mrs 
Charlotte Jardine, relict of Dr Robert Walker, 
Edinburgh. 

14. At Leith, Jane Bonnyman Broadfoot, the 
infant daughter of Mr John Broadfoot, merchant, 
Leith. 

— At Hamburgh, Mr T. Stodart, merchant. 

15. At Windywalls, 4 the parish of Spronston, 
aged 102, Alison Bruce, relict of Robert Davidson, 
some time tenant in Sprouston-hill. She survived 
her husband upwards of sixty years, and retained 
her faculties entire to the very last. 

— At Ayr, after a short illness, Mr Alexander 
Temple, cones of the customs at that port, in 
the 45th year of his age. 

16. At Port-Glasgow,; Mr Robert Henderson, 
surgeon there, aged 42. 

17. At Edinburgh, Roby James Farquhar, young- 
est son of the late John Farquhar, ‘he. of Pits- 
candly, Forfarshire. 

19. At Summerfield, Gilbert Grierson, Esq. mer- 
chant, Leith. : t 

20. At Glasgow, Mr David Tait, printer. 

— Mr Robert Jardane, many years traveller for 
Messrs Duffins’, vinegar-makers, Edinburgh. 

— At New-street, Edinburgh, Mr John Megget, 
merchant, aged 77. 

21. At Dirleton, Mr Thomas Bryce, farmer, 

87. Also his son, James, at Portsmouth, on 

25th December last, aged 47. 

At his house, Bristo-street, Edinburgh, Mr Geos 
Cairncross, architect. : i 

— At Montrose, James Smith, Chelsea pensioner, 
at the advanced age of ninety. He served at the 
siege of Belleisle and the king of the Havannah, 

was wounded in both these memwrable actions. 
He was a sober, honest man, and a loyal subject. 
It was his boast, among his rustic conteinporaries, 
that, in the career of military glory, he had obtain- 
ed what enabled him to dine every day on roast 
and boiled like a gentleman. 

23. At Edinburgh, Aun, second daughter of Mr 
John Burke, upholsterer, in the 18th year of her 
age. 
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25. At Maryville Haddi , Mrs Mary 
Downey, Esq. 


Hi rn, reli of thé te Pa 


of _ 
— At Dunfermline, aged 59, Captain John 
bed» oy late of the Royal Marines, in which res- 
ble corps he served, with unstained reputa- 
tion, — 30 and 46 — 
— Wrecked + ea, her pomace f to pbeeen 
Jean I ‘ei (far advan in pregnancy.) 
Liew illiam Drumbeek, of 


William Give. the infant 
son of bbes Strag! 
27. Dr rhoure' Blair, physician to his Majesty’s 
fleet, at his a ats in St Martin’s-lane, London. 
— At tgh, George Edward, eldest son of 


the 1 Rev. Henry G ai, 
At Drummoc'! in Fife, Miss 
Coutts, hy daughtes. of Mr Ebenezer Coutts. 

_ 28. Riccarton, James Hay, some time a sol- 
dier in t the 56th iment of _— aged 114. He 
served as a soldier 56 years, and has now been 35 
years an out-pensioner of Cuslees Hospital. 

29. At Glasgow, Captain John Maxwell, of the 
7? regiment of of foot. 


Right J ight Hon Rickard Butler, pa ore pars 


ean the representative peers of Ireland. fits 

title devolves on his eldest son, the Hon. Richard 
Butler, feed Nine vineent Cahir. 

cite, the ly-seat, Leslie-house, in the coun- 

A. of the Right Hon. Henrietta Ann, Coun- 

es, Leslie breich, 

in in the 29th year of her age. . Her nad ip has left 

six children (two sons and four Laie fen TS) by! her 

is 

— William Evelyn: Leal, thee orl of 

velyn ie, now Ear 
Rothes, Lord Leslie and Ballenbrei 
— At Leith, Mr Richard Ged. 


Fame gems Carson L’Amy, eldest 

L’Amy of Dunkenny, Sa advocate. 
31. At Edin h, Mrs bee en Cunningham, 

relict of the late Mr James Cunningham, writer, 


_ At Leith, William Lanigan, gunner, royal 


= 
At Portobello, Mrs Creelman, wife of Wil- 
liam Creejman 
— At Irvine, the "Rev. John Duncan, mivister 
of Ardrossan, y the 71st year of his age, and 30th 
of his minis! 
Feb. 1. At Hawkhead, Renfrewshire, Lady Eli- 
zabeth Boyle, second daughter of the Earl of ‘Glas. 


gow. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Susan Smith, relict of Mr 
David Buchan, General Post-Office, Edinburgh, 
ies, in the 91st = ‘of her age, Mrs 
Isabella Kelburn, relict of Mr Allan M‘Lachlan, 
printer and bookseller. 
2. AtG w, John nua, M.D. a gentleman 
well known in the wef worl 
— In Wim , Jane, jest 


London 

daughter of the late chert Arbuthnot, - Of 
Edinbu 

3. At Castle-street, Edinburgh, in the 17th year 
of his 1 eng third son of the late James 
Tod of . 

— Mrs Jean Auc! » spouse of Mr ae 
Richard Cheyne, St John- street, Edinbu 

4, At Edinburgh, pas Young, only ‘son of 
Mr William Young, Stamp-office, 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs | Kirkhom, late of Brump- 


ton, 

— At Cheetwood, Lancashire, James Banks Ro- 
binson, late of the royal navy, in his 71st year. He 
was 50 years in his —— vale mesh ee in 

, twelve ap aps oe hich were 
those of the Nile and Traf pw hg when he acted as 
pilot to the fleet. He commenced his career with 
the celebrated Bruce, and was one of the desperate 
few who carried up the bowl of punch, and sacri- 
—- Bacchus, on the top of Pompey’s Pillar. 

- At Edinburgh, Jane Gordon Peterkin; and 
on ‘the 9th, James Charles Peterkin, youngest 


: iter of James 


children of” the late James Peterkin, Esq. of 
Grange, 


~ 
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8. At Portobello, much and justly regretted, 
Miss Anne Nicolson, sixth teal the late G. 
Nicolson of Jerviston, 

— At Crieff, Mr James \ 

— At Hume, at an sbenal see, Mr Thomas 
Shephard; and, on the oom, Isabel, his wife. 

a a her mother’s house, icolson-square 
burgh , aged De i" ha, eldest daughter of the late 

i 

10. At Barns-street, Ayt, William Logan, Esqs 
major of the late West-Lothian i 7 
— At Edinburgh, George Campbell, Esq. late 
comptroller of the customs at Dun! 

13. Mr Michael Watson, shipbroker, Leith. 

— At Walgram, in Northamptonshjre, the Rev. 
Scenes | Payne, father of the Rev. Geo. Payne, 

— Athis father’s house, in Bank-street, Edin- 
burg Alexander, second son of Mr Brown, solici- 

r-aplaw. 

14. John Saekeouse, aged 22, a native of the 
west coast of Greenland. 

15. At Leurenee mou giners Edinburgh, Mary Jane, 
Mags oh Mr Murdoch Cunningham. 

a the infant daughter of 
Mr A Aa Milne, Royal 

— AtEdinburgh, Mrs Davidson of Ravelrig. 

16. At Ashton- aM, we. = the 79th y 
of his age, his Grace Archibald, D ike of Hi: 
and Brandon, &c. His Grace one. the second 
of James, Duke of Hamilton, + Elizabeth, da’ 
ter of Edward Spencer, yy 3 succeeded his 
phew, Douglas, Duke of Hamilton, in 1799. Mar. 
ried, in 1765, Lady Harriot SSwett, daughter | of 
Alexander, Ear] of Gallowa owey whom he has left 
Alexander, now Duke of se 3; Lord Archi- 
bald Hamilton, M.P. for Lanarkshire ; the Duchess 
of Somerset, Lady Anne, and the Countess of Dun- 
more. The voy Duke married Miss S- E. Beck- 
—_ hter of William Beckford of Fonthill, 

ae om he has one son, William, now Mar- 
7 Oo é Douglas, and a daughter. 

— or a consumption, in Seuth St David-street, 
St Andrew’s-square, Mrs Jane Bland, of Frederick- 
street, ery 

— At Leith, Mr Robert Craig, intendant of the 
police of that town 

= - Edinburgh, Simon Frazer, Esq. late of 

ce-department in the island of Bermuda, 

17. Mrs Agnes Murray, ase Mr John Pan- 
ton, Knockymill, Aberdeenshire. 

— At E inburgh, of = inflammation in the 
liver, George Ranken, =. late superintendant 
surgeon on establishment. 

— At his house, , Kent, in the 74th year 
of his age, William W: Esq. nearly 20 
years clerk of the ne of the House of Lords. 

Lately—At Not near Landrake, Lieutenant- 
Colonel «Docherty, * of the royal marines, one of 
the most eccentric ic eeerncere caronghive, Mir John Duna England, 

| Sage ced age ints toring Saiaater teas 
miller, at an advan y e 
amount of £14,000, thew whole of whieh be soquie: 
ed at Garlieston. He was confined only thre wae, weeks. 
In his desk were found eleven hundred pounds, 

ked up with old iron, nails, &c.; he'kept the 
ton of his treasure under his head till he expired. 
y the last arrivals from Madras, accounts have 
been received of the death of Major-General James 
aa — son of ‘deceased John Innes of 
Edingight, . in the county of 
er ititoee! in Hill- pan Mggs 

the Dowager Countess ef Sefton. Her 

a L -Aiaiadaatil she had been ift 

about three mon 

At London, Major-General John Wilson} colonel 

of the late 4th Ceylon t. 

. At his ont Thorpe-lee, Surrey, in the pe h yor 

of his age, Sir Henry Tem Bart. of Tong. 


hall, county of York, and he vary enclent fe 


SS i 

mi ‘em: 

At Toulouse, arguerite finaua, at thé age of 
117 years. She was in 1701, was married in 
1721, and became a widow in 1735. She had lived 
free from infirmiti and eemeerset 10 he Er ne 
ment the full use of her faculties. 
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Vil. 443.—No VIII. 708. 


Africa, hints concerning the colonization of, 
652. 
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ali, vegetable, discovery of a new, 100. 
Alps, sketches of scenery in the, 582. 
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Augsburg, catalogue of pictures at, 318. 
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Belzoni’s researches in Egypt, account of, 
234.—On his removal of Memnon’s head 
from Thebes, 417. 
= lists of, 116, 251, 380, 508, 636, 


Blue mountains of Jamaica, account of an 
ascent to the summit of, 654. 

Books, notices of reprints of curious old 
ones, 28. 

Béttiger, translation from the German of, 
42, 164. 


Brahmifi Rammohun Roy, on the English 
“writings of, 141. 

Breakwaters' of Plymouth Sound, and of 
Civita Vecchia, 561. 

Bride of Corinth, a poem, from Goéthe, 688. 

oe the berry of, 5. 
rutus, a ly, criti of, 445. 

Birger, phe on 2 from, 405. 
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son of the genius of, 521.—That of Burns 
moulded and coloured by his agricultural 
life, 524.——The Ettrick Shepherd full of 
wild enthusiasm towards external nature, 
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Callender, Mr, of Craigforth, his notes on 
Milton, 658. 

Campaign of 1815, remarks on General 
Gourgaud’s account of the, 220, 

Campbell, Archibald, author of a voyage 
round the world, notice of, 437. 

Campbell’s imens of English Poetry, 
696.—Langlande, 702.—Chaucer, 703. 

‘Elizabethan Age, 704.—Spenser, 705.— 
Marlowe and Peele, 706. 

Candide of Voltaire, remarks on, 155. 

Carbonic acid gas, to prevent suffocation 
by, 239. 

Carriages without horses, account of, 237. 

Catacombs, horrific description of a night 
among the, 19. 

Catal of pictures at Augsburg, 318. 

Cave, description of a huge one in America, 
103. 

Censorship, literary, remarks on, 176. 

Ceres, the complaint of, (from the German 
of Schiller) 161. 

Chammouni, ascent to the South needle of, 
180. 

Character and manners of the Tyrolese, 585. 

Chateau of Coppet, the, 198, 277. 

Christophe, the black Emperor of Hayti, 
account of, 130. 

Civita Vecchia, breakwater of, 561. 

Cod, discovery of a great bank of, 99.— 
Description of, 487. 
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Commercial Reports, 110, 247, 373, 496, 
629, 761. 

Congelation, limit of, 99. 

Corinth, the Bride of, a poem, 688. 


Cornwall, transactions of the Royal Geolo- * - 


gical Society of, 363. 
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man of Schlegel) 303. 
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in London, account of, 448. 
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Domestic Letters of the Earl of Rochester, 


Drama, acted, in London, notices of, No. 
VII. 443,—No VIII. 708: 

Dramatists, essays on the early Englisli 
ones, No Vi 66. 

of a rich Roman lady, scenes 

in, 42, 164. 

Dressizig-box: Se 
century, description of, 47 

Edinburgh, remarks on the new academical 
institution. at, 217.—On the medical 
schools of Dublin and, 439.—Proposed 
- horticuitaral and academical institation 
at, 488.Account of the jailand bride- 
well of, 606. 

Edith and Nora, a pastoral poet’s dream, 
76. 


Education in the United States, on the 
48. 


Naval, remarks on, 345. 

E Belzoni’s researches in, 234. 

English Dramatists, essays on the early, 66. 

———— Politics, Scheffer’s essay on, 432. 
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Everard, Edward Cape, memoirs of, bl. 

Exmoor Courtship, a » 530. 
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- ing the, 193. 

Fascinating power of serpents, example of, 
102. 3 

Fortune (from the Italian of Guidi) 162. 

France, extracts from a tour through, in 

Fuse, D the onk philoso- 

» Dr, the only American phi 

pher, whose discoveries have benefited 
mankind, 646. 

—_ public, on the principles of the, 55, 


Garrick, anecdotes of, 52. 
Gas, discovery of a new inflammable, 100. 
Genethliaca Venetian, 62. 











Goéthe, on the critique of his life in the 
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Gourgaud, Gefieral, on his account of the 
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= 

Greece, remarks on the state of civi-. 
lization in, 513. ect of the late war 
in kindling a spirit. of independent. feel- 
ing among the Greeks, 518.—Cannot now 

im civilization, 520. 

Greenland, on the temperature of, 234. 

Guidi, translation from the Italian of, 162. 
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servations on, 603.—His account of the 
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man of, 396, 735. 
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Knowledge, of its effects upon society, 80. 
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count of, 609. 
Lake School of Poetry, essays on, 257. 
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